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To  the  Right  Honourable 

-  \  v  *  • 

Arthur  Onslow,  Efq ; 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


SIR , 

A  V  I  N  G  this 
Opportunity  of 
making  a  pub- 
lick  Acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  unmerited 

i 

A  3  Fa- 


DEDICATION. 

Favours  You  have  been  pleaf- 

ed  to  confer  upon  me,  I  did 
not  hefitate  one  Moment 
whether  I  fhould  lay  hold  of 

it  or  not  ;  for  how  averfe  fo- 

%  ^ 

ever  You  maybe  to  have  Your 
Generous  and  Difinterefted 

Actions  thus  made  known 

» 

to  the  World,  yet,  as  for  my 
felf,  I  could  not  be  intirely 
filent  without  a  juft  Impu¬ 
tation  of  Ingratitude. 

Nor  fhould  I,  on  fo  fair 
an  Occafion,  reft  ft  the  vio¬ 
lent  Inclination  I  have  of 

faying 
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faying  fomething  in  praife  of 
Your  fuperior  Abilities,  how¬ 
ever  unequal  I  am  to  the 
Task,  was  not  Your  Cha¬ 
racter  fo  well  known,  and 
—  1  * 

fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the 

World.  Befides  as  the  ardu* 

*  V  ! 

ous  Station  You  are  in  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  repeated  Ap¬ 
probation  of  a  British  Se¬ 
nate,  founded  upon  a  long 
Experience  of  Your  Exten¬ 
sive  Capacity  and  Extraordi¬ 
nary  Merit,  Such  an  Attempt 
muft  be  as  vain  as  it  is  un- 

A  4  neceflary  : 


DEDICATION, 
neceffary:  For  what  higher 
Reputation  can  You  poffibly 
enjoy,  than  that  which  arifes 
from  the  Polfeflion  of  Ta¬ 
lents  by  which  You  fhine  fo 
confpicuoufly  in  that  Auguft 
and  Venerable  Affembly? 

But,  not  to  fay  any  thing 
of  Your  Humanity,  Affabili¬ 
ty,  Generofity,  and  other  Qua¬ 
lities,  which  render  You  be- 
lov’d  as  well  as  admir’d,  there 

<  *  '  ■*  ’  •  '  ?  '  ^  -  v 

is  nothing  contributes  to  corn- 
pleat  Your  Character  more 
than  Your  Proficiency  in  all 

ufe- 
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ufeful  Learning?  and  Your  Re¬ 
gard  for  Men  of  Letters  ;  for 
which  Reafon  I  imagin’d  the 
Defcription  of  a  Nation  fo 
fludious  as  that  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  might  prove  no  unac¬ 
ceptable  Prefent.  Perhaps  they 
are  the  only  People  in  the 
World  among  whom  Men  of 
the  lowed:?  as  well  as  the  highed 
Birth?  are  advanc’d  to  Offices 
in  the  State  in  Proportion  to 
their  Progrefs  in  Literature? 
it  being  their  fettled  Maxim? 
That  the  mod  eflential  Diffe- 

Ù.1  t  *•  '  *  <  '  » 
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rence  between  Man  and  Man 

lies  in  the  Endowments  of 
the  Mind.  But  then  it  has 
this  very  remarkable  Effect, 
that  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
almoft  as  much  negledted, 
as  that  Branch  of  Learning 
is  cultivated  by  which  they 
hope  to  make  a  Figure  in  the 
W  orld:  For  tho1  they  neither 
want  Genius  nor  Application, 
they  cannot  perfuade  therm 
felves  to  a  very  anxious  Pur- 

fuit  after  Attainments,  the 

♦ 

principal  Reward  of  which  is 

unpro- 


DEDICATION. 


unprofitable  Fame.  To  this  it 
is  owing  that  tho’  they  may 
vie  with  our  European 
Nations  as  to  their  Skill  in 
Mechanick  Arts,  as  the  curi¬ 
ous  Manufactures  imported 
from  thence  fufficiently  de- 
monftrate,  yet  in  thofe  of  a 
more  abftraCted  Nature  they 
have  not  met  with  equal 
Succefs.  Hence  it  is  evident 

that  the  Countenance  of  a 

* 

State  is  neceflary  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  liberal  Sciences, 
and  that  there  fhould  be  pro- 


DEDïCATIO  N. 

per  Encouragement  for  valu¬ 
able  Difcoveries  of  every  fort, 
otherwife  our  Knowledge  will 
at  length  be  merely  fuperfi- 
cial,  and  we  fhall  by  little 
and  little  return  to  our  pri¬ 
mitive  Ignorance. 

I  hope,  Sir,  I  fhall  have 
Your  Pardon  for  this  little 
Excurfion,  which  I  made  be¬ 
fore  I  was  well  aware,  being 
led  thereto  by  the  Nature  of 
the  Subject,  and  I  the  rather 
prefume  You  will  grant  it, 
becaufe  I  have  formerly  had 

Expe- 

l 
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Experience  of  Y  our  Candour 
and  great  Good-N ature,  which 
I  fhall  now  no  longer  trefpafs 
upon,  than  to  declare  how 
much  I  am,  with  the  greateft 
Sincerity,  Gratitude  and  Re- 
fpeâ:, 

SIR, 

Your  mojl  obedient , 
moft  obliged , 

and  mojl  faithful 
humble  Servant , 


R,  Brookes. 
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CONTAINING 

A  Geographical,  Hijlorical \  Chronological 5  Po¬ 
litical  and  Phyjical  Defer  ip  t  ion  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  China^  and  Chinefe-Tartary,  &c.  ± 


Of  the  Antiquity  and  Extent  of  the  Chinefe 

Monarchy, 

HINA  has  this  Advantage  over  ail 
other  Nations,  that  for  4000  Years,  and 
upwards,  it  has  been  govern’d,  almoft 
without  Interruption,  by  its  own  Native 
Princes,  and  with  little  Deviation  either  in 
Attire,  Morals,  Laws,  Cuftoms,  or  Manners,  from 
the  wife  Inftitutions  of  its  firft  Legiflators, 

As  the  Inhabitants  find  within  themfelves  every 
thing  neceliary  for  the  Convenience  and  Delight  of  Life, 
fo  wanting  no  foreign  A  Alliance,  they  have  always 
aflfedted  a  Shynefs  to  the  Commerce  of  Strangers, 
Their  Ignorance  of  diftant  Countries  flatter’d  them  with 
the  fond  Perfuafion,  that  they  were  Mailers  of  the 
whole  World,  that  they  inhabited  the  greatefl  Part 
of  it,  and  that  whatever  was  not  China  was  barba- 
Y  0  l.  JL  -  B  rous  \ 
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rous  ,  which  Prejudice,  join’d  to  the  natural  Solidity 
of  the  People,  has  without  doubt  very  much  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  confiant  Uniformity  of  their  Manners. 

Concerning  the  Origin  of  this  Empire  the  Learn¬ 
ed  amongft  them  are  divided  betwixt  two  Opinions, 
for  they  are  far  from  refting  fatisfied  with  that  vulgar 
Chimera,  which,  on  the  Credit  of  fome  Apocryphal 
Books,  places  the  Rife  of  it  in  imaginary  Ages  be¬ 
fore  the  Creation  of  the  World:  Their  bell:  Hiftori- 
ans  diftinguiJfh  their  Chronology  into  the  Fabulous, 
the  Doubtful,  and  the  Certain  ;  and  all  agree  that 
the  Ages  preceding  Fo  hi  can  be  reduced  to  no  cer¬ 
tain  Standard,  but  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  entire¬ 
ly  fabulous. 

Thefe  Authors  therefore  confider  Fo  hi  as  the  Foun¬ 
der  of  their  Monarchy,  who  about  two  hundred  Years 
after  the  Deluge,  according  to  the  Verfion  of  the  Se¬ 
venty,  reigned  at  firft  in  the  Confines  of  the  Province 
of  Chen  ft ,  and  afterwards  in  the  Province  of  Ho  nan , 
which  is  fituate  almofic  in  the  Heart  of  the  Empire, 
where  he  employed  himfelf  in  clearing  all  that  Traci 
©f  Land  that  extends  to  the  Eafiern  Ocean. 

In  this  Opinion  are  moil  of  their  Learned,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  fo  well  fupported  by  a  confiant  Tradition, 
and  the  Authority  of  their  moft  ancient  Hiftorians, 
that  it’s  generally  look’d  upon  as  inconteftable. 

Other  of  their  Authors  carry  their  Monarchy  no 
higher  than  the  Reign  of  Tao,  who,  according  to  the 
former,  was  only  their  Fifth  Emperor  -,  but  fhould  any 
one  prefume  to  reduce  it  lower,  he  would  not  only  be 
ridicul’d,  but  feverely  chaftiz’d,  if  not  put  to  death  ; 
and  for  a  Mifiionary  to  betray  the  leaft  Sufpicion  of 
that  kind  would  be  fufficient  to  banifh  him  the  Em¬ 
pire.  / 

Elowever  this  is  certain,  that  China  was  inhabited 
above  2155  Tears  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  wdfich 
is  demonfirable  by  an  Eclipfe  that  happen’d  that  Y  ear, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  Aftronomical  Obfervations  ex- 

traded 
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trailed  from  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  and  other  Books  In 
that  Language,  and  publifhed  in  1729. 

Thus  for  4000  Years  and  more  this  Imperial 
Throne  has  been  enjoy’d,  without  Interruption,  by 
twenty  two  different  Families,  in  which  they  reckon 
234  Emperors,  who  reigned  füccêffively  till  the  In- 
vafion  of  the  King  of  Tartary ,  who  about  eighty-five 
Years  fmce  made  himfelf  Mailer  of  the  Crown,  and 
has  been  fucceeded  by  three  Emperors  of  his  Family, 
namely,  Chun  tchi ,  who  reigned  feventeen  Years,  Gang 
hi ,  who  reigned  fixty-one,  and  Tong  tching ,  who  a- 
fcended  the  Throne  in  1722. 

This  Conquefï  was  made  with  the  moil  furprizing 
Facility  through  the  Mifunderftanding  of  the  Chinefe , 
and  the  divers  Factions  which  divided  both  the  Court 
and  the  Empire  :  The  greater  Part  of  the  imperial  Ar¬ 
my  was  employ’d,  at  that  time,  near  the  Great  Wall, 
in  repulfing  one  of  the  Kings  of  the  Eaftern  Tartars 
called  Mantcheoux . 

This  Prince,  in  order  to  revenge  the  Injuftice  which 
his  Subjebls  had  received  in  their  Trade  with  thz  Chi¬ 
nefe  Merchants,  and  the  little  Regard  which  the  Court 
had  fhewn  to  his  Complaints,  had  entered  into  Leao 
tong ,  at  the  Plead  of  a  formidable  Army,  and  begun 
a  War  which  lafted  feveral  Years  with  various  Succefs 
on  both  Sides. 

The  Emperor  Tfong  tching  lived  with  Tranquillity  in 
his  Capital,  tho’  he  had  but  little  Reafon  to  be  fo  eafy. 
The  unjuft  Punifhment  to  which  he  had  condemned 
one  of  his  moft  confiderable  Minifters,  his  exceftive 
Severity,  and  extreme  Covetoufnefs,  which  would  not 
permit  him  to  leflen  the  Taxes,  to  eafe  the  People, 
even  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  greateft  Scarcity, 
provok’d  the  People  to  revolt,  and  increas’d  the 
number  of  Malecontents  both  in  the  Capital  as  well 
as  in  the  Provinces. 

In  this  Jundlure  a  Chinefe  of  the  Province  of  Se 
tchuen ,  called  Li  cong  tfe ,  who  was  a  bold  enterprizing 

B  2  Man, 
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Man,  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  a  great  number  of 
Rebels  ;  his  Army  increafed  daily,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  he  took  feveral  confiderable  Towns,  conquered 
divers  Provinces,  and  gain’d  the  Affection  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  by  eafing  them  of  the  Taxes,  with  which  they 
were  overburthened,  and  by  removing  feveral  Magi- 
ftrates,  and  placing  in  their  ilead  others  in  whom 
he  could  confide,  charging  them  to  ufe  his  Subjects 
with  Mildnefs  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  plunder’d 
every  City  which  made  the  leaft  Oppofition  to  him, 
and  gave  the  Plunder  to  his  Soldiers. 

After  he  had  enrich’d  himfelf  with  the  Spoils  of  the 
delicious  Province  of  Ho  nan ,  he  went  into  that  of 
Chen  ft ,  and  there  took  upon  him  the  Title  of  Em¬ 
peror,  under  the  Name  of  Tien  chun ,  which  fignifies. 
He  that  obeys  Heaven ,  in  order  to  perfuade  the  People 
that  he  was  the  Inftrument  which  Heaven  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  deliver  them  from  the  Cruelty  and  Op- 
preffion  of  the  Minifters. 

When  the  Rebel  found  himfelf  near  Peking ,  and 
heard  by  fecret  Intelligence  of  the  Factions  and  Di- 
vifions  that  reigned  among  the  Grandees,  and  being 
informed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Troops  had  been 
fent  to  the  Frontiers  of  Tart  ary ,  and  that  feveral  of 
the  Chief  Officers,  who  remained  in  the  Town,  were 
prevailed  on  by  his  Bribes  to  receive  him,  he  fent 
privately  a  great  number  of  his  beft  Soldiers,  dif- 
guifed  like  Merchants,  into  the  Town,  and  gave 
them  Mony  to  fet  up  Shops  and  to  trade  with,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  join  him,  and  favour  his 
Caufe  whenever  he  fhould  appear  before  the  Walls 
of  the  Town. 

The  Succefs  anfwered  his  Expectation,  for  he  no 
fooner  appeared  before  the  Walls,  but  one  of  the 
Gates  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  entered  the  City 
like  a  Conqueror,  finding  only  a  fmall  Refiftance  from 
a  few  of  the  Emperor’s  faithful  Soldiers  :  He  march’d 
up  directly  to  the  Palace,  and  had  forced  the  firft 

Wall 
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Wall  before  the  Emperor  was  acquainted  with  it. 
This  unhappy  Prince  being  informed  of  his  Misfor¬ 
tune,  when  it  was  not  in  his  Power  to  efcape  from  the 
Fury  of  the  Enemy,  and  finding  himfelf  forfaken 
and  betray’d  by  his  Courtiers,  he  retired  into  one  of 
his  Gardens,  with  his  Daughter,  and  having  firft  kill¬ 
ed  her  with  his  Sabre,  he  hanged  himfelf  on  a  Tree, 
rather  chufing  to  die  than  fall  into  the  Hands  of  a  re¬ 
bellious  Subject. 

After  his  Death  all  fubmitted  to  this  new  Power  ; 
and  the  Tyrant,  in  order  to  eftablifh  himfelf  on  the 
Throne,  put  to  death  feveral  great  Mandarins,  and 
exacted  great  Sums  of  Mony  from  others  :  There 
was  none  but  Ou  fan  guey,  General  of  the  Forces  that 
were  on  the  Frontiers  of  Tart ary ,  who  refufed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  Emperor.  This  General  had  a  Fa¬ 
ther  called  0//,  who  lived  then  at  P eking ,  whom  the 
new  Emperor  fent  for,  and  commanded  to  follow  him 
in  the  Expedition  he  was  going  upon. 

He  immediately  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  a 
confiderable  Army,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Chinefe  Ge¬ 
neral,  who  had  retired  into  one  of  the  Towns  of  Leao 
tong  :  After  he  had  befieged  the  Town,  he  ordered 
the  Father  of  the  General  to  be  brought  before  the 
Walls  in  Irons,  and  threaten’d  the  General,  that  if 
he  would  not  fubmit  to  him,  he  would  cut  his  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Throat  before  his  Face. 

But  Ou  fan  guey ,  preferring  the  Good  of  his  Coun¬ 
try  to  the  filial  Tendernefs  and  Duty  which  he  owed 
his  Father,  fuffer’d  him  to  be  facrificed,  who  highly 
extolled  the  Fidelity  of  his  Son,  and  with  an  heroic 
Courage  fubmitted  to  the  Rage  and  Fury  of  the  Ty¬ 
rant. 

This  Cruelty  provok’d  the  General  to  feek  for  Re¬ 
venge  ;  but  as  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  refill  long 
the  Efforts  of  the  Ufurper,  thought  by  piquing 
the  Generofity  of  the  King  of  Tart  ary  y  he  might  not 
only  be  able  to  make  a  Peace  with  him,  but  alfo 
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engage  him  to  fuccour  him  with  all  his  Forces  :  Tfong 
/<?,  which  was  the  Name  of  this  King,  provok’d  by 
a  fecret  Ambition,  more  than  by  the  Bribes  offer’d  by 
the  Chinefe  General,  accepted  this  Proportion  fo  wil¬ 
lingly  that  the  very  fame  Day  he  appear’d  at  the 
Head  of  fourfcore  thoufand  Men.  The  Ufurper  be¬ 
ing  inform’d  of  the  Union  of  the  Chinefe  and  Tart  a - 
rian  Armies,  durft  not  encounter  two  fuch  great  Gene¬ 
rals,  but  retired  in  halte  to  P eking ,  and  after  he  had 
loaded  feveral  Chariots  with  the  choiceft  Goods  of  the 
Palace,  he  fet  it  on  fire,  and  fled  into  the  Province 
of  Chen  ft ,  where  he  took  fuch  care  to  hide  himfelf, 
that  the  Place  of  his  Retreat  could  never  be  found  * 
Altho’  he  made  great  hafte,  yet  part  of  the  Plunder 
fell  into,  the  Hands  of  the  Tartarian  Soldiers. 

However  Tfong  te  went  directly  to  Peking ,  where 
he  was  joyfully  received,  both  by  the  Grandees  and 
the  People,  wjiom  he  managed  fo  dexteroufiy,  that 
they  defined  him  to  take  upon  him  the  Government 
of  the  Empire,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  he 
died  fuddenly,  having  only  time  to  name  Chun  tchi 5 
his  Son,  for  his  Succdlbr,  who  vras  but  fix  Years 
old,  leaving  the  Care  of  his  Education,  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Empire,  to  one  of  his  Brothers  called 
Amavarn . 

This  Prince,  by  Policy  and  Addrefs,  reduced  the 
greater  Part  of  the  Provinces,  which  were  unwilling 
to  fubrnit  to  the  Yoke  of  the  Tartars ,  and  furren- 
dered  the  Government  into  the  Hands  of  his  Nephew, 
as  foon  as  he  was  capable  of  governing. 

The  young  Emperor  fhew’d  himfelf  fo  able  in  the 
Art  of  Government,  that  he  foon  gain’d  the  Affedlion 
of  his  Subjects,  and  found  the  means  to  unite  the 
Chinefe  and  Tartars ,  and  make  them  as  one  Nation. 
During  his  Reign  he  maintain’d  the  Grandeur  of  the 
Empire,  but  died  in  the  twenty-iourtn  Year  of  his 
Age  ;  juft  before  his  Death  he  called  his  four  chief 
Minifters,  and  named  Gang  hi ,  one  of  his  Sons,  who 
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1  was  then  but  eight  Years  of  Age  for  his  Succelfor, 
iwhofe  Education  he  recommended  to  their  Care. 

The  next  Day  after  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Chun 
tchi ,  his  Body  being  put  into  a  Coffin,  Gang  hi  was 
:  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  afcended  the  Throne,  when 
all  the  Princes,  Lords,  prime  Officers  of  the  Army 
nand  the  Crown,  with  the  Mandarins  of  all  the  Tri- 
:  bunals,  proftrated  themfelves  at  his  Feet  three  times, 
land  at  each  Proftration  ftruck  the  Ground  with  their 

I  Foreheads,  and  made  the  nine  cuftomary  Bows. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  Magnificence  of  the  Great 
j  Court  where  this  Ceremony  was  perform’d  ;  all  the 
Mandarins  were  ranged  on  both  fides,  drefled  in  Silk 
J  Gowns  flower’d  with  Gold  in  the  Form  of  Rofes  ; 

!  there  were  fifty  that  carried  great  Umbrellas  of  Gold 
i  Brocade  and  Silk,  with  their  Staves  gilt,  and  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Rows,  twenty-five  on  each  fide  of  the 
Throne  -,  near  them  v/ere  thirty  Officers  with  large 
•|  Fans  of  Silk  embroider’d  with  Gold,  and  nigh  thefe 
laft  were  twenty-eight  large  Standards,  embroider’d 
A  with  golden  Stars,  great  Dragons,  and  the  Figures  of 
[the  New  and  Full  Moon,  with  all  its  different 
[  Faces  and  Appearances,  to  reprefent  the  twenty-eight 
Manfions  of  the  Heavens,  and  their  Conjunctions  and 

II  Oppofitions  with  the  Sun,  as  they  appear  in  the  Inter- 
!  feCtions  of  the  Circles,  which  the  Aftronomers  call 

I  the  Dragon's  Head  and  Tail  y  a  hundred  other  Stan- 
;|  dards  follow’d  thefe,  and  the  reft  of  the  Mandarins 
[|  carry ’d  Maces,  Axes,  Hammers,  and  other  Inftru- 
H  ments  of  War  or  Ceremony,  with  Heads  ot  Mon- 

II  fters  and  diverfe  Animals. 

During  this  Reign,  which  was  one  of  the  longeft, 
rl  the  Emperor’s  Merit  and  Glory  were  not  only  held 
i|  in  Veneration  thro’  Afia ,  but  alfo  procur’d  him  the 
Regard  and  Efteem  of  all  Europe  :  It  was  he  that 
i|  united  the  two  Tartaries  with  China ,  and  made  them 
but  one  Empire,  by  that  means  bringing  under  his 
foie  Power  an  immenfe  Country,  which  is  not  fepa- 
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rated  by  any  Lands  belonging  to  other  Potentates  : 
As  there  was  none  but  the  Eaftern  Tartars  that  could 
give  him  Trouble,  he,  partly  by  Policy,  and  partly 
by  Force,  removed  them  three  hundred  Miles  beyond 
the  Great  Wall,  where  he  gave  them  Lands,  and  e- 
dablifhed  his  own  Subjebts  in  their  Places  :  He  divi¬ 
ded  this  va  ft  Country  into  feveral  Provinces,  which 
were  fubmiffive  and  tributary  to  him,  and  kept  them 
in  Subjection  by  the  means  of  the  Lamas ,  whom  the 
Tartars  worfhip  as  fo  many  Divinities. 

As  foon  as  he  had  edablifh’d  a  lafting  Peace  in  the 
Empire,  he  recalPd  from  the  Provinces  the  greater 
Part  of  the  Forces  that  were  difperfed  there,  and 
marched  them  three  times  a  Year  into  Tartary ,  arm¬ 
ed  with  Bows,  Arrows,  and  Scimitars,  as  in  a  war¬ 
like  Expedition,  making  them  endure  great  Fatigues 
and  long  Marches,  and  employing  them  to  deftroy  the 
wild  Boars,  Bears,  Tigers,  and  other  Beads  ^  this  he  did 
out  of  Policy,  to  keep  them  from  Luxury  and  Idie- 
nefs:  The  Army  was  oblig’d  to  encamp  at  Night, 
and  lodge  in  Tents,  there  being  neither  Cities,  Towns, 
or  Villages  in  the  IVeftern  Tartary  :  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  have  no  other  Tenements  but  Tents  difpers’d 
over  the  Country,  where  they  feed  their  Oxen,  Hordes, 
and  Camels  ;  they  know  nothing  of  Plowing,  fow- 
ing  of  Corn,  or  cultivating  Land,  but  remove  their 
Tents  from  Place  to  Place  for  the  Conveniency  of  Pa- 
fture  Ground,  living  on  Milk,  Cheefe,  and  what 
Game  they  can  get. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  the  Emperor  did  not  lef- 
fen  his  Application  to  State-Affairs,  but  would  often 
confult  his  Miniders  under  a  Tent,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  Palace,  governing  the  Empire  himfelf,  as  the  Soul 
that  animated  all  the  Members  of  fo  great  a  Body, 
not  intruding  the  Care  of  the  Government  either  to 
his  Miniders  or  Eunuchs. 

Another  piece  of  his  Policy  was,  edahlirhing 
Judges  in  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  who  were  half  of 
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tliem  Chinefe,  and  the  other  half  Tartars ,  defign’d  as 
fo  many  Spies  on  each  other  ;  befides,  it  obliged  the 
'Tartars  to  apply  themfelves  to  Learning,  in  order  to 
qualify  themfelves  for  Employments,  according  to  the 
ancient  Cuftom  of  the  Empire. 

Since  the  Peace  which  this  Prince  concluded  with 
the  Mufcovites  at  Nip  chou,  where  the  Bounds  of  the 
Empire  were  fettled,  the  Extent  of  this  great  King¬ 
dom  is  known  *,  the  Length  of  which  from  the  Sou¬ 
thern  Point  of  the  Province  of  liai  nan ,  to  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  that  Part  of  Tartary  which  belongs  to  this 
Empire,  is  upwards  of  nine  hundred  common  French 
Leagues, 

Cang  hi  dy’d  towards  the  end  of  the  Year  1722, 
leaving  this  fiourifhing  Empire  to  his  fourth  Son, 
whom  he  named  his  Succeffor  fome  Hours  before  his 
Death  :  This  young  Prince  afcendecl  the  Throne,  and 
took  the  Name  of  Tong  tching ,  which  lignifies  a  firm 
Peace,  and  an  indijjoluble  Concord  :  Lie  is  witty,  and 
fpeaks  well,  but  too  faft,  not  giving  time  for  an  An- 
fwer  ;  fome  think  he  affecls  it  to  prevent  hearing  any 
Perfuafions  to  change  his  Refolutions  :  He  applies 
himfelf  to  the  Affairs  of  his  Empire,  in  which  he  is 
indefatigable,  and  is  always  employ’d  for  the  Good 
of  his  People  :  He  is  as  abfolute  as  his  Father,  and 
as  much  fear’d,  but  his  Conduct  is  very  different 
with  regard  to  the  Miffionaries,  who  were  always 
favour’d  by  his  Father. 

Befides  the  prodigious  Extent  of  this  Empire,  there 
are  many  Kingdoms  which  are  tributary  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  as  Corea ,  Tong  king ,  Cochinchina ,  Siam,  &c„ 
which  pay  him  a  yearly  Tribute,  but  their  particular 
Governments  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  of 
China  ;  fometimes'the  Emperor  appoints  their  Kings, 
at  leaft  confirms  them  :•  They  are  all  very  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  China,  either  as  to  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil, 
the  Number  and  Beauty  of  the  Cities,  or  the  .Reli¬ 
gion,  Wit,  Manners,  and  Politencfs  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  ; 
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tants  :  The  Chinefs  call  them  Barbarians,  and  avoid  all 
Alliances  with  them. 

China  is  divided  into  fifteen  Provinces,  as  has  been 
laid  before,  but  it  is  not  equally  peopled  ;  for  from 
Peking  to  Nan  tchang ,  which  is  the  Capital  of  Kiang 
Jt>  the  People  are  not  fo  numerous  as  in  the  Provinces 
of  Fche  kiang,  Kiang  nan ,  Quarig  tong ,  Fo  kien ,  and 
Ibme  others,  where  they  are  fo  thick  in  the  High¬ 
ways  that  ’tis  troublefome  Travelling  ;  taking  the 
whole  Empire  together  it  appears  to  contain  more 
People  than  all  Europe. 

Altho’  Peking  is  larger  than  Paris ,  in  refpedl  of  the 
Ground  it  Hands  on,  it  hath  not  more  than  three  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Souls  in  it,  which  Computation  is  eafily  made, 
lince  every  Head  of  a  Family  is  obliged  to  give  an 
Account  to  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Number  of  his  Fa¬ 
mily,  their  Age,  and  Sex. 

Several  things  contribute  to  people  this  Country  ; 
as  the  Multiplicity  of  Wives  which  the  Chinefe  are 
allow’d  ;  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Climate,  which  hath 
been  hitherto  free  from  the  Plague  ,  their  Sobriety  and 
good  Temper  ;  the  Contempt  which  they  have  for 
all  other  Nations,  which  prevents  their  fettling  or  even 
travelling  any  where  ;  and,  above  all,  the  univerfkl 
Peace  which  they  enjoy. 

There  are  in  each  Province  a  great  number  of  Ci¬ 
ties  of  the  firft,  fécond,  and  third  Order,  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  which  are  built  on  the  Banks  of  Navigable 
Rivers,  having  large  Suburbs. 

Befides  thefe  Cities  there  are  a  multitude  of  Forts, 
Caftles,  Towns,  and  Villages  ;  and  fome  of  the 
Towns,  efpecially  thofe  called  Peking,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Cities  for  Magnitude,  Number  of  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  Trade  ;  they  are  called  Towns  becaufè 
not  furrounded  vrith  Walls,  nor  govern’d  by  particu¬ 
lar  Magiftrates,  but  by  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  Ci¬ 
ties  ;  as,  for  Example,  Kin  te  ching ,  where  the  fineft 
Porcelaine  is  made,  is  dependant  on  a  Town  in  the 
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Diftrid  of  Jao  tcheou  ;  and  Fo  chan ,  dependant  on 
Canton ,  being  but  four  Leagues  from  it. 

Moft  of  the  Cities  of  China  are  alike,  being  all  ob¬ 
long  Squares,  and  fo  contriv’d  as  to  have,  as  near  as 
poffible,  the  four  right  Angles  face  the  four  Cardinal 
Points,  and  the  Streets  to  face  the  South,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  North-Wind  :  The  Walls 
of  the  Cities  are  generally  very  broad  and  high,  and  are 
either  of  Brick  or  fquare  Stone  ;  behind  is  a  Rampart 
of  Earth,  and  round  about  it  a  wide  Ditch,  with  high 
fquare  Towers  at  proper  Diftances  from  each  other. 

Every  Gate  is  double,  and  has  double  Foldings, 
and  between  the  Gates  is  a  Place  wherein  to  exercife 
the  Soldiers  :  When  ohe  enters  the  firft  Gate,  the 
fécond  is  not  to  be  feen,  becaufe  they  are  not  oppo- 
fite:  Above  the  Gates  are  fine  Towers,  like  Arfe- 
nals,  and  Guard-Houfes  for  Soldiers  *,  and  without 
the  Gates  are  frequently  large  Suburbs,  which  con¬ 
tain  near  as  many  Inhabitants  as  the  City. 

In  the  moft  frequented  Parts  of  each  City  you  fee 
one  or  more  Towers,  the  Height  and  Architecture 
of  which  are  very  extraordinary  -,  fome  of  thefe  Towers 
are  nine  Stories  high,  but  none  lefs  than  feven  ;  the 
principal  Streets  of  the  Cities  are  ftraight,  but  often 
narrow,  except  thofe  of  the  Imperial  City,  which  are 
very  long  and  wide,  and  mighty  convenient,  efpecial- 
ly  for  Horfes  and  Chariots  :  All  the  Building^,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Towers  and  fome  particular  Edifices,  are 
very  low,  and  fo  cover’d  and  hid  by  the  Walls  of 
the  City,  that  one  would  think  they  furrounded  a 
Park  rather  than  a  Town. 

Near  moft  of  the  great  Cities,  efpecially  in  the 
Southern  Provinces,  there  are  a  multitude  of  Barks  on 
both  fides  of  the  Rivers,  which  are  inhabited  by  num¬ 
bers  of  Families  who  have  no-  other  Habitations, 
fo  that  the  Water  is  almoft  as  populous  as  the 
Land. 
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There  are  properly  but  two  Orders  in  the  Empire, 
one  of  the  Nobies,  and  the  other  of  the  People  ;  the 
firfl  comprehends  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Dukes, 
Earls,  Mandarins  of  Learning  and  Arms,  thofe  that 
have  been  Mandarins  formerly,  but  are  not  fo  at  pre- 
fent,  and  the  Learned  who  by  their  Studies  are  afpi- 
ring  to  the  Magiftracy  and  Dignities  of  the  Empire  ; 
the  fécond  comprehends  the  Merchants,  Tradesmen, 
anti  Labouieis.  1  fhail  treat  of  each  of  thele  in  their 

Order,  according  to  the  Plan  which  I  have  prefcrib’d 
myfelf. 


Of  the  Authority  of  the  Emperor ,  the  Seals  of 
the  Empire ,  the  common  Expence s  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  the  Emperor  s  Equipage ,  and  the  Cere¬ 
mony  with  which  he  goes  out  of  his  Palace . 

^HERE  is  no  Monarchy  more  abfolute  than 
that  of  China:  The  Emperor  has  an  abfolute 
Authority,  and  the  Kefpect  which  is  paid  to  him  is 
a  kind  of  Adoration  j  his  W ords  are  like  fo  many 
Oracles,  and  his  Commands  are  as  flriéÜy  and  readi¬ 
ly  executed  as  if  they  came  diredtly  from  Heaven  ; 
none  are  admitted  to  fpeak  to  him  but  on  their  Knees’ 
not  even  his  elder  Brother,  unlefs  he  commands  it  to 
be  otherwife  ;  nor  any,  but  the  Lords  that  accompany 
him,  are  allowed  to  ifand  before  him,  and  to  put  one 
Knee  only  to  the  Ground  when  they  fpeak  to  him, 

Fhe  lame  Honours  are  paid  to  his  Officers,  when 
they  represent  the  Emperor's  Perfon,  and  give  his 
Oiders,  either  as  Envoys,  or  Mandarins  of  the  Pre¬ 
fence  ;  the  fame  Honours  are  alfo  paid  to  Governors 
when  they  adminïfter  Juftice,  for  they  do  not  confi¬ 
ner  who  the  Perfon  is,  but  whom  lie  reprefents 
the  Mandarins,  the  Grandees  of  the  Court,  and 

the 
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the  Princes  of  the  Blood  not  only  proftrate  themfelves 
in  the  Prefence  of  the  Emperor,  but  they  do  it  alio 
before  his  Chair  or  Throne,  and  every  thing  that  is  for 
his  Ufe,  kneeling  down  even  before  his  Habit  or 
his  Girdle. 

And  thos  they  are  not  fo  blind  but  they  can  fee  his 
Faults,  and  blame  him  for  them,  whenever  he  com¬ 
mits  any  which  juflly  deferve  it,  fuch  as  Anger,  Co- 
vetoufnefs,  or  any  other  fhameful  Paflion,  yet  they 
think  thefe  publick  Marks  of  Veneration  for  their 
Emperor  are  neceffary  to  infpire  the  People,  by  their 
Examples,  with  the  Honour  and  Obedience  which 
are  due  to  his  Authority  ;  in  order  to  this  they  give 
him  the  higheft  Titles,  calling  him,  Tien  tfee ,  the 
Son  of  Heaven  \  Hoang  ti,  Auguft  and  Sovereign  Em¬ 
peror  ;  Ching  hoang ,  Holy  Emperor  -,  Chao  ting ,  Pa¬ 
lace  Royal  }  Van  foui ,  Ten  thoufand  Tears  ;  thefe  Names, 
and  many  more  of  the  fame  Nature,  fhew  the  great 
Refpeft  which  his  Subjects  have  for  him. 

No  Perfons,  of  whatever  Rank  or  Quality,  are  al¬ 
low’d  to  ride  on  Horfeback,  or  pafs  in  a  Chaife  be¬ 
fore  the  Gate  of  his  Palace,  but  are  oblig’d  to  alight 
at  the  Place  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

There  are  Days  fix’d  in  the  Week,  or  in  the 
Month,  wherein  all  the  Grandees  are  oblig’d  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  Ceremonial  Habits,  in  one  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Palace,  to  pay  him  their  Homage,  when,  if  he 
does  not  appear  perfonally,  they  muft  proftrate  them- 
felves  before  his  Throne  :  If  he  falls  dangeroufly 
fick  it  caufes  a  general  Alarm,  in  which  Cafe  the 
Mandarins  of  all  Orders  affemble  in  one  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Palace,  palling  both  Nights  and  Days  on  their 
Knees,  in  order  to  give  a  Token  of  their  Grief,  and 
to  intreat  Heaven  to  reftore  his  Health,  not  regard¬ 
ing  either  the  Inclemencies  of  the  Air,  or  the  Ri¬ 
gour  of  the  Seafon  -,  for  if  the  Emperor  fuffers,  the 
whole  Empire  fuffers  in  his  Perfon,  his  Lofs  being 
the  only  Misfortune  which  his  Subjects  dread. 
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,  In,the  mjddle  of  the  Courts  of  the  Imperial  Pa- 

ZTre  IS  a  Pa,t,h  PaYed  with  krSe  Stones,  on  which 
the  Emperor  walks  when  he  goes  out,  and  thofe  that 

pais  on  it  muft  run  fail,  which  is  a  Mark  of  Re- 
ipett  they  obferve  when  they  pafs  before  a  Perfon 
.  Quality  ;  but  they  have  a  particular  v/ay  of  Run¬ 
ning  which  is  very  graceful,  as  the  Europeans  have 
ol  making  a  handfome  Bow  ;  the  firfl  Miffionaries 
were  oblig’d  to  learn  that  Exercife  before  they  falu- 
ted  the  late  Emperor  upon  their  Arrival  at  Peking;  ; 

?  . d  pafs  d  through  eight  great  Courts,  at 

lait  they  arriv’d  at  his  Apartment  ;  he  was  in  a  Cow, 
lor  thus  they  call  a  great  Hall,  or  Parlour  that  Bands 

Dy  , where  the  Emperor  lives,  which  is  carrv’d 
upon  Slabs  of  white  Marble.  1 

This  Cong  was  compofed  of  a  Hall,  in  which 
there  was  a  Throne,  and  a  Chamber  :  He  was  fitting 
in  a  Can  or  Alcove  raifed  three  Foot,  which  took 
up  the  whole  Length  of  the  Room  ;  the  Can  was  co- 
verd  with  a  plain  white  Felt,  perhaps  he  affeded 
tms  Simplicity  as  being  in  Mourning  for  his  Grand- 
tether  ;  his  Habit  was  only  of  black  Sattin  lined  with 
Put  of  Sables,  luch  as  in  of:  of  the  confiderable  Offi¬ 
cers  wear  ;  he  fat  in  the  ‘Tartarian  Fafhion,  with  his 
Legs  acrofs,  and  they  made  the  Imperial  Salute,  as 

is  ufual  when  any  one  has  Audience  from  this 
Prince. 

As  Loon  as  any  one  is  enter’d  the  Court  he  mull 
tun,  in  a  graceful  manner,  till  he  arrives  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Chamber  which  is  oppofice  to  the  Empe- 

Ior’  ïen  m  dle  f'ront  on  the  fame  Line,  he 

muit  fraud  a  little  time  with  both  Arms  extended, 
and  alter  bending  his  Knees,  bow  down  to  the  Ground 
tfuee  times,  then  rile  up  again  and  repeat  this  laft 
Ceremony  three  times,  till  he  is  commanded  to 
advance,  and  kneel  at  the  Emperor’s  Feet. 

The  Yellow  is  the  Imperial  Colour,  and  is  forbid¬ 
den  every  Body  but  the  Emperor  ;  his  Veit  is  cover’d 

with 
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with  Dragons  with  five  Claws,  which  is  his  Coat  of 
Arms,  none  elfe  daring  to  bear  them  on  pain  of  Pu- 
nifhment  :  He  dates  his  Decrees  and  all  his  publick 
Ads  with  the  Years  of  his  Reign,  and  the  Day  of 
the  Moon;  as,  for  Example,  The  fixteenth  Year  of  my 
Reign,  and  the  fixth  of  the  fourth  Moon. 

He  hath  the  Difpofal  of  the  Lives  and  Fortunes 
of  his  Subjeds,  nor  can  the  Viceroys,  or  any  So¬ 
vereign  Court  of  Judicature  punifh  a  Criminal  with 
Death,  if  the  Sentence  is  not  firft  confirmed  by  the 
Emperor. 

The  Princes  of  the  Blood-Royal  have  neither  Power 
nor  Credit  with  the  People  ;  they  are  Riled  Regulo , 
and  are  allow’d  a  Palace  and  a  Court,  with  Officers  . 
and  a  Revenue  conformable  to  their  Rank  ;  formerly, 
when  they  were  difperfed  in  the  Provinces,  the  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Crown  remitted  them  their  Revenues  every 
three  Months,  that  they  might  fpend  them  as  fall  as 
they  receiv’d  them,  to  prevent  their  laying  up  any  part 
of  them,  left  they  ffiould  be  enabled  to  create  Trou¬ 
bles,  and  fow  Sedition,  and  were  forbidden  upon  pain 
of  Death  to  move  from  the  Place  appointed  them  for 
their  Refidence  ;  but  fince  the  Tartars  have  been  Ma¬ 
ilers  of  China ,  the  Emperor  obliges  all  the  Princes  to 
live  at  Court  under  his  Care  ;  they  have  alfo  Houles, 
Lands,  and  Revenues,  befide  what  the  Emperor  al¬ 
lows  them,  and  improve  their  Money  by  the  Induftry 
of  their  Domeflicks,  fo  that  fome  of  them  are  very  rich. 

The  Emperor  alone  difpofes  of  all  Places  in  the 
Empire  ;  it  is  he  that  names  the  Viceroys  and  Go¬ 
vernors,  and  difplaces  them  according  to  their 
Capacities  and  Merit  (for  no  Place,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  is  vendible  in  the  Empire)  ;  even  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood  don’t  bear  that  Title  without  "'his  Leave, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  if  their  Conduct  was  ir¬ 
regular. 

It  is  he  that  chufes  which  of  his  Sons  ffiall  be  his 
Succeffor,  and  if  he  thinks  that  there  is  none  of  his 
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Family  capable  of  governing  well,  he  names  one  of 
his  Subjects,  which  of  them  he  thinks  is  moft  pro¬ 
per,  to  lucceed  him  ;  there  have  been  formerly  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  Nature,  Princes  that  have  been  re¬ 
markable  for  preferring  the  Welfare  of  their  Subjects, 
to  the  Glory  and  Splendor  of  their  own  Family; 
neverthelefs  for  thefe  feveral  lait  Ages  the  Emperor 
has  chofen  a  Prince  of  his  own  Blood  for  his  Succef- 
for,  which  of  them  he  pleafes,  provided  that  he  hath 
true  Merit  and  a  Capacity  to  govern,  other  wife  he 
would  lofe  his  Reputation,  and  infallibly  occafion 
great  Di borders  ;  but  if  he  prefers  to  the  eldeft  one 
who  has  more  Merit,  then  his  Name  becomes  immor¬ 
tal  :  If  he  that  hath  been  declared  his  Succeffor  with 
the  ufual  Solemnities,  forbears  to  pay  him  the  due 
Subrniffion  which  he  ought,  or  commits  any  great 
Crime,  he  has  it  in  his  Power  to  exclude  him  from 
the  Succeffion,  and  to  name  another  in  his  Place. 

The  late  Emperor  Gang  hi ,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  depo- 
fed  one  of  his  Sons  in  a  very  fmgular  manner,  the 
only  one  which  he  had  from  his  lawful  Wife,  and 
whom  he  had  declared  Heir  to  the  Crown,  but  after¬ 
wards  fufpebted  his  Fidelity  :  It  was  furprifing  to  fee 
him,  who  had  been  almoft  equal  to  the  Emperor,  now 
loaded  with  Irons;  his  Children  and  principal  Offi¬ 
cers  were  involved  in  the  fame  Fate,  and  the  publick  * 
Gazettes  were  immediately  fill’d  with  Manifefto’s,  by 
which  the  Emperor  informed  his  Subjects  of  the 
Reafons  which  had  obliged  him  to  adt  after  that 
manner. 

The  Sentences  of  the  Courts  of  Judicature  are  of  no 
Force  till  ratify ’d  by  the  Emperor,  but  thofe  that 
proceed  immediately  from  the  Emperor  are  perpetual 
and  irrevocable,  and  the  Viceroys  are  obliged  to  have 
them  regiftred,  and  publifh’d  immediately  in  all  Places 
of  their  Jurifdidlion.  The  Power  of  the  Prince  is 
not  limited  to  the  Living  only,  but  extends  al¬ 
io  over  the  Dead  ;  for  the  Emperor,  to  recompenfe 
’  '  their 
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their  Perfonal  Merit,  or  that  of  their  Defendants, 
gives  honourable  Titles  to  their  Memory  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  their  Family. 

The  Chinefe  have  this  general  Notion  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  a  State  is  a  large  Family,  and  that  a  Prince 
ought  to  have  the  fame  Affection  for  his  Subje&s  as 
a  Parent  has  for  his  Children,  he  being  the  common 
Father  to  them  all,  and  they  judge  of  him  according 
as  he  obferves  this  Rule  ;  if  well  he  is  highly  prais’d 
and  valued,  but  if  otherwife  he  is  treated  with  the 
utmoft  Contempt  ;  for  the  Chinefe  fay.  Why  hath  the 
Tien  placed  him  on  the  Throne  ?  Is  it  not  to  he  our  Pa¬ 
rent?  and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  make  himfelf  feared \ 
hit  in  proportion  as  he  deferves  to  he  loved  for  his  Good - 
nefs  and  Virtue:  Their  Books  are  full  of  thefe 
Maxims. 

The  Chinefe  Emperors,  in  order  to  preferve  this 
Reputation,  are  continually  bufied  in  inquiring  into 
the  State  of  the  Empire,  and  arfedf  a  Paternal  Care 
of  their  People,  efpecially  whenever  any  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  affiidfed  with  Calamities  ;  the  Emperor 
then  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  his  Palace,  keeps  Faff, 
deprives  himfelf  of  all  Pleafures,  and  publifhes  De¬ 
crees  to  eafe  that  Province  of  the  ufual  Taxes  ;  he 
affects  alfo  to  be  mightily  grieved  at  the  Miferies  of 
his  People,  faying,  that  he  laments  Night  and  Day  for 
their  Misfortune ,  that  it  wounds  his  Hearty  and  that  all 
his  Thoughts  are  employ'd  to  make  them  happy,  In.fhort, 
he  makes  ufe  of  &  multitude  of  fuch  Expreffions  to 
give  his  Subjects  Proof  of  his  tender  Affedtion  to¬ 
wards  them.  The  reigning  Emperor  has  ordered, 
that  whenever  any  of  the  Provinces  are  threatned  with 
a  Calamity  a  Courier  fhall  immediately  be  fent  to 
him  to  inform  him  of  it,  that  he  may  take  Meafures 
to  appeafe  the  Anger  of  Tien. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  Power  with  which  the 
Emperor  is  inveffed,  the  Law  allows  the  Mandarins, 
whenever  he  commits  any  Faults  in  his  Adminiftra- 
\  o  l,  Ik  C  tion. 
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tion,  to  reprefent  them  to  him  in  an  humble  manner, 
and  to  lay  before  him  the  Inconveniencies  which  they 
may  occafion  in  the  Government  ;  and  if  he  fhould 
have  no  Regard  to  their  Reprefentations,  but  punifh 
the  Mandarin  for  fo,  doing,  the  buffering  Mandarin 
would  receive  from  the  People  the  higheR  Enco¬ 
miums,  and  his  Name  would  be  render’d  immortal  : 
There  have  been  feveral  of  thefe  publick  Martyrs  in 
China ,  who  could  not  be  terrify’d  either  by  Punifhments 
or  Death,  when  the  Prince  deviated  from  the  Rules 
of  a  wile  AdminiRration. 

Rcfides,  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Empire  depends  in- 
tirely  upon  the  Application  of  the  Prince  to  fee  the 
Lawrs  put  in  Execution  -,  for  fuch  is  the  Genius  of 
the  Chinefe ,  that  if  either  the  Emperor  or  his  Coun¬ 
cil  were  not  Ready,  and  attentive  to  the  Condudt 
of  thofe  who  have  Authority  over  the  People,  the 
Viceroys  and  the  Mandarins,  who  are  at  a  diRance 
from  the  Court,  would  govern  the  People  as  they 
pleas’d,  and  become  fo  many  petty  Tyrants  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  Equity  would  loon  be  banifh’d  from  the 
Tribunals  ;  upon  which  the  People,  who  are  infinite  in 
China ,  finding  themfelves  ill  us’d  and  opprefs’d, 
would  begin  to  cabal  and  murmur,  which  would  foon 
be  follow’d  by  a  general  Revolt  in  a  Province  j  the 
Rifling  of  one  Province  might,  in  a  fhort  time,  com¬ 
municate  itfelf  to  the  adjoining  Provinces,  and  the 
whole  Empire  be  in  a  Flame  in  an  Inftant  ;  for  it  is 
the  Character  of  this  Nation,  that  if  the  firfl  Seeds  of 
Rebellion  are  not  immediately  Rifled  by  Authority,  in 
a  fhort  time  they  produce  the  moR  dangerous  Revo¬ 
lutions  :  There  have  been  divers  Examples  of  this  in 
China ,  which  have  taught  the  Emperors  that  their 
Authority  is  no  longer  fecure  than  their  indefatigable 
Watchfulnefs  renders  it  fo,  and  than  they  tread  in 
the  Steps  of  the  great  Princes  that  have  preceded 
them. 
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One  of  the  mod  confiderable  Enfigns  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Authority  is  that  of  the  Seals  of  the  Empire, 
which  are  apply’d  to  authorife  all  publick  Ads,  and 
all  the  Décidons  of  the  Tribunals  of  the  Empire  ;  the 
Emperor’s  Seal  is  near  eight  Inches  fquare,  and  is  of 
a  very  Une  Jafper,  which  is  a  Precious  Stone  highly 
efteem’d  in  China ,  and  none  but  the  Emperor  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  ufe  it  ;  it  is  call’d  Yu  che ,  and  is  taken  out 
of  the  Mountain  Yn  yu  chan ,  that  is  the  Mountain  of 
the  Agate  Seal. 

The  Chine fe  relate  feveral  Fables  concerning  this 
Mountain,  and  among  others,  that  formerly  the  Fong 
hoang  having  appear’d  on  this  Mountain  refted  upon 
an  unhewn  Stone,  and  that  a  skilful  Lapidary  having 
broke  it  in  Pieces  found  this  famous  Stone  of  which 
the  Seal  of  the  Empire  is  made  :  This  Bird  called 
Feng  hoang  is  the  Phoenix  of  China ,  and  is  according 
to  them  the  Bird  of  Frofperity,  and  the  Forerunner 
of  the  Golden  Age  :  But  it  has  no  other  Exiftence 
than  what  is  found  in  their  Books,  and  the  chimerical 
Painting  that  is  made  of  it. 

The  honorary  Seals  that  are  given  to  the  Princes 
are  of  Gold  ;  thole  of  Viceroys,  great  Mandarins  or 
Magiftrates  of  the  fir  ft  Order,  are  of  Silver  ;  thofe 
of  the  inferior  Mandarins  or  Magiftrates  are  either  of 
Brafs  or  Lead  *,  they  are  larger  or  Idler  according  to 
the  Dignity  of  the  Magiftrates  -,  the  Characters  of 
the  Seals,  fincethe  Tartars  have  been  in  China ,  are  both 
Chihefe  and  Tartarian ,  the  Officers  and  Magiftrates  be¬ 
ing  both  Chinefe  and  Tartars  :  When  the  Emperor 
fends  Vifitors  into  the  Provinces  to  examine  the  Con- 
u  dudt  of  the  Governors  and  particular  Magiftrates,  he 
[j  gives  a  Seal  to  each  cf  them,  and  when  the  Seals  are 
worn  out  they  muft  fend  Notice  of  it  to  the  Tribu¬ 
nals,  who  fend  them  new  ones,  and  take  back  the 
■I  old  ones. 

The  Seals  which  the  Magiftrates  receive  from  the 
It  Emperor  are  carried  before  them  when  there  are  any 
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Ceremonies  to  perform,  or  when  they  go  to  vifit  Per¬ 
lons  to  whom  they  would  Ihew  Refpedt  :  They  are 
earned  in  a  golden  Box  by  two  Men,  upon  a  kind  of 
Litter,  which  goes  before  the  Chair  of  the  Mandarin  : 
When  he  is  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  defigned,  the 
Seal  is  laid  on  a  Side-Table  cover'd  with  a  Carpet. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  no  lefs  formidable  on 
account  of  the  great  Revenues  which  he  draws  from 
the  Empire,  than  the  vail  Extent  of  it  -,  but  it  is  noteafy 
to  give  a  juft  Account  of  them,  becaufe  the  annual  Tri¬ 
bute  is  pay’d  partly  in  Mony,  and  partly  in  Com¬ 
modities,  and  they  are  collected  from  all  Sorts  of 
Land,  from  Salt,  Silks,  Stuffs,  Linen  and  Cotton, 
and  other  Commodities  j  from  the  Ports,  Cuftoms, 
Barks  ;  from  the  Sea,  from  the  Forefts,  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  Confifcations,  &c. 

The  perfonal  Tribute,  which  thofe  that  are  from 
twenty  to  fixty  Years  of  Age  pay,  amounts  to  im- 
menfe  Sums  of  Money,  becaufe  of  the  great  Number 
of  Inhabitants  which  are  in  the  Empire.  They  fay 
that  formerly  there  were  upwards  of  58000000  of 
Perfons  that  paid  this  Tribute.  In  the  Numbring  of 
the  People,  which  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Gang  hi ,  there  were  found 
11052872  Families,  and  59788364Men  able  to  bear 
Arms,  and  yet  neither  the  Princes  nor  Officers  of 
the  Court,  nor  Mandarins,  nor  the  Soldiers  who 
have  fefved  and  have  been  difeharg’d,  nor  the  Li¬ 
centiates,  the  Dodors,  the  Bonzes,  nor  young  Per¬ 
fons  under  twenty  Years  of  Age,  nor  the  great  Mul¬ 
titudes  that  live  in  Barks  either  on  the  Rivers  or  on 
the  Sea,  are  comprehended  in  this  Number.  The 
Number  of  Bonzes  exceeds  1000000,  of  which  there 
are  2000  unmarried  at  Peking  ;  befides  that  there  are 
350000  more  in  the  Idol  Temples  in  divers  Places, 
who  are  fettled  by  the  Emperor’s  Patents  -,  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Batchelors  alone  are  about  90000. 
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There  are  befides  10000  Barks  belonging  to  the 
Emperor,  which  are  employ’d  to  bring  to  Court  the 
Tribute  of  Rice,  Stuffs,  Silks,  &c.  The  Emperor 
receives  annually  40155490  Sacks  of  Rice,  Wheat, 
and  Millet ,  each  Sack  weighing  120  Found  ; 
I3I5937  Loaves  of  Salt,  each  Loaf  weighing  50 
Pound  ;  210470  Sacks  of  Beans,  and  22598597  Bun¬ 
dles  of  Straw  for  his  Horfes  ;  in  wrought  Silks  and 
Stuffs  190530  Pound  weight,  each  Pound  of  twenty 
Ounces;  409896  Pound  of  unwrought  Silk,  396480 
Pieces  of  Callico,  560280  Pieces  of  Linen  Cloth, 
befides  vail  Quantities  of  Velvet,  Satin,  Damask, 
and  the  like  ;  alfo  Varniffi,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Geefe,  Ducks,  Wild-fowl,  Fifn,  Herbs,  Fruits, 
Spices,  and  many  forts  of  Wine,  which  are  conti¬ 
nually  brought  into  the  Imperial  Palace  :  The  whole 
Revenues  of  the  Emperor,  being  computed  in  French 
Money,  amount  to  near  200000000  of  Taels,  each 
Tael  is  an  Ounce  of  Silver,  whofe  intrinfick  Value 
amounts  to  100  French  Sols. 

The  Emperor  may  raife  new  Taxes  if  the  Qcca- 
fions  of  the  State  fhould  require  it,  but  he  very  iel- 
dom  ufes  this  Power,  the  yearly  Tributes  being  con- 
fiderable  enough  to  defray  his  Expences  :  There  is 
fcarcely  a  Year  he  does  not  remit  the  whole  Tribute 
to  feme  Province,  if  it  happens  to  be  affiidted  with 
any  kind  of  Calamity. 

As  the  Lands  are  furvey’d,  and  the  Number  of 
Families  are  known,  as  alfo  what  is  due  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  the  Officers  of  each  Town  gather  his  Taxes 
with  eafe  ;  and  thofe  that  are  negligent  in  paying  of 
them  are  punifh’d  by  the  Mandarins,  either  by  the 
Baftinado,  or  fending  them  to  Prifon,  but  never 
by  feizing  their  Goods;  or  elfe  by  Billetting  into 
their  Houfes  the  Poor  and  Aged,  whom  the  Empe¬ 
ror  keeps  out  of  Charity  in  each  Town,  and  who  re¬ 
main  in  the  Houfe  until  they  have  confumed  as 
much  as  is  owing  to  the  Emperor, 
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Thefe  Officers  are  accountable  for  what  they  re¬ 
ceive  to  the  Peu  ichingjjec ,  who  is  Treafurer-  General 
of  the  Province,  and  they  remit  to  him  the  Sums  ot 
Mony  which  they  have  collected  ;  they  fend  them  on 
Mules,  each  Mule  caries  2000  Taels  in  two  Wooden 
VefTels  like  long  Barrels,  which  are  fecur’d  with  Iron 
Cramps.  The  Peu  tching  ffe'e  is  accountable  to  the 
Heu  pu ,  which  is  the  fécond  Sovereign  Court,  and 
has  the  Superintendency  of  the  Cufloms  and  7  axes, 
and  is  accountable  for  them  to  the  Emperor. 

China  is  lingular  in  this.  That  the  Emperor  is  in 
the  Empire  as  a  great  Plead  of  a  Family,  who  pro¬ 
vides  for  all  the  Neceffities  of  his  Officers  *  the  greater 
Part  of  the  Tribute  and  Taxes  belonging  to. the  Em¬ 
peror  is  fpent  in  the  Provinces  for  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Poor,  efpecially  of  aged  People,  of  Invalids, 
who  are  in  great  Number,  for  the  Salaryofthe  Man- 
darins,  the  Maintenance  of  the  Forces,  for  publick 
Buildings,  &c.  and  the  Overplus  is  carried  to  Peking , 
to  fupply  the  Expences  of  the  Court  and  the  Me¬ 
tropolis,'  in  which  the  Emperor  maintains  160000 
Men  of  regular  Troops,  befides  their  Pay,  which  is 
paid  in  Mony. 

Befides  all  this  there  is  diflributed  at  Peking  every 
Day,  to  near  5000  Mandarins,  a  certain  Quantity  of 
Meat,  Fifh,  'Salt,  Herbs,  Oh.  and  every  Month 
they  have  Rice,  Beans,  Wood,  Coals,  and  Straw  de¬ 
livered  to  them  :  The  fame  thing  is  done  to  thofe 
that  are  fent  from  the  Court  to  the  Provinces,  they 
are  paid  all  their  Charges  on  the  Road  ;  befide, 
they  have  Barks,  Hones,  Carriages,  and  Inns  al¬ 
low’d  them  at  the  Expences  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Affair  is  thus*  manag’d  *,  when  a  Mandarin  is 
lent  by  the  Court  they  give  him  a  Gang  ho ,  that  is  an 
Order  difpatch’d  from  the  Court  by  the  Ping  pu ,  or 
Tribunal  of  the  Militia,  fealed  with  the  Seal  of  that 
Tribunal,  by  which  the  Officers  of  the  Polls  and  of  the 
Towns  are  ordered  to  furnifh,  without  delay,  what 
is  mentioned  in  that  Order,  and  for  a  Proof  of  the 
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Execution  of  it  they  put  their  Seals  to  it  :  There  are 
Men  provided  to  draw  the  Barks,  and  to  carry  the 
Baggage,  likewife  the  general  Officer  of  the  Pods  gives 
Orders  for  weighing  the  Baggage,  and  furnifhing  as 
many  Men  as  are  neceffary  to  carry  it,  allowing 
fifty  Chine fe  Pounds  weight  to  each  Man. 

The  Troops  which  the  Emperor  keeps,  as  well  near 
the  Great  Wall  as  in  other  fortify ’d  Places,  amounted 
formerly  to  the  Number  of  770000  Soldiers,  which 
Number  hath  been  increafed,  and  fubfifts  fo  at  prefent, 
for  they  never  reduce  them  -,  they  ferve  for  Guards 
to  the  grand  Mandarins,  Governors,  Officers  and  Ma- 
gift  rates,  efcorting  them  on  their  journeys,  and  in  the 
Night  keeping  Watch  about  their  Barks  or  their  Inns. 
The  Emperor  likewife  maintains  near  56fooo  Horfes 
to  remount  his  Cavalry,  and  for  the  ufe  of  Pods  and 
Couriers  to  carry  his  Orders,  and  thofe  of  the  TrF 
bunals  into  the  Provinces. 

The  Emperor  defrays  alfo  the  Charges  of  all  Fo  ¬ 
reign  Ambafiadors,  from  the  Day  that  they  enter 
into  his  Dominions  until  they  go  out  ot  them.  lie 
pays  all  the  Expence  of  their  Tables,  and  when  they 
are  arrived  at  Court  lodges  them  in  a  Palace,  where, 
for  a  Token  of  Friendfhip,  he  fends  them  every 
other  Day  Diffies  from  his  own  Table  ;  and  fome- 
times,  to  fhew  them  a  particular  Regard,  he  fends 
them  extraordinary  Méfiés. 

I  do  not  mention  the  other  Expences  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  obliged  to  be  at  for  publick  Buildings,  and 
the  Repairing  of  his  Palace,  which,  altho’  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Architecture  from  ours,  yet  is  fuitable  to  the  Ma- 
jedy  of  fo  great  a  Prince. 

The  Idea  which  I  have  already  given  of  it  in  the 
beginning  of  this  Work  may  feem  fufficient  for 
the  Reader,  but  I  fhall  now  fupply  what  is  wanting 
there  by  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  it,  with¬ 
out  repeating  what  has  been  faid  before,  which  has 
been  done  by  one  of  the  Miffionaries,  who  had  the 
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Honour  to  be  admitted  into  the  Emperor’s  Prefence* 
and  to  falute  him  even  in  his  Apartment. 

As*  Ji aid  he,  the  Southern  Gate  is  never  open’d 
but  for  the  Emperor*  we  came  in  by  the  Eaftern 
Gate*  which  leads  into  a  vaft  Court  Southward 
with  regard  to  the  Palace  ;  this  Court  is  fquare,  and 
at  each  Angle  there  is  a  large  oblong  Building 
with  a  double  Roof,  and  three  Gates  like  thofe 
of  Cities  *,  the  Length  of  this  Court  from  North 
to  South  is  upwards  of  200  geometrical  Paces,  and 
the  Length  a-crofs  is  about  the  fame:  It  is  paved 
with  large  Bricks,  and  the  Walks  laid  with  large  Flat 
Stones  :  Before  we  enter’d  into  another  Court  we 
pafs’d  a  Canal  that  was  almoft  dry,  over  one  of  the 
fix  white  Marble  Bridges,  which  are  laid  acrofs  this 
Canal  that  runs  Eaft  and  Weft,  overagainft  live  Gates 
that  arc  vaulted,  on  which  is  a  large  Building  with 
a  Platform  and  a  double  Roof,  whofe  Thicknefs  is 
upwards  of  twenty  geometrical  Paces.  At  each  end  of 
the  Bridge  that  leads  to  the  middle  Gate  are  two 
large  round  Columns  of  white  Marble,  upon  a  large 
Pedeftal  of  white  Marble,  furrounded  with  Balifters  of 
the  fame,  as  alfo  two  great  Lyons  between  feven 
and  eight  foot  high  upon  their  Bafis,  which  feem  as 
if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  one  Stone. 

The  Gates  of  this  fécond  Court,  of  which  I  am 
now  fpeaking,  face  the  North  ;  the  Length  of  it  is  but 
ï 00  geometrical  Paces,  and  about  fifty  in  Breadth  ;  at 
the  Entrance  of  this  Court  there  are  two  other  white 
Marble  Columns,  adorn’d  with  Dragons  in  relievo , 
with  two  fmall  Wings  belo w  a  Chapiter  which  is  flat 
and  wide. 

From  thence  you  enter  into  a  third  Court,  which 
is  double  the  Length  of  this  laft,  but  a  little  wider , 
it  has  five  Gates  the  fame  as  in  the  two  former,  with 
a  Building  on  them  of  the  fame  Structure. 

Phefe  Gates  are  very  thick,  and  cover’d  with 
Plates  of  Iron  faften’d  on  with  Brafs  Nails,  whofe 
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Heads  are  bigger  than  a  Man’s  Fill  ;  all  the  Build¬ 
ings  of  the  Palace  are  placed  on  Bafes  of  the  height 
of  a  Man  of  a  reddifti  gray  Marble,  very  ill  polifh’d, 
and  adorn’d  with  Mouldings. 

All  thefe  Courts  are  furrounded  with  low  Build¬ 
ings  cover’d  with  yellow  Tiles  :  At  the  bottom  of 
this  third  Court  there  is  a  large  Building  flank’d 
with  two  Pavilions  which  join  two  Wings,  and  are 
terminated  by  two  other  Pavilions  like  the  firft,  that 
is  with  double  Roofs,  and  furrounded  with  Galle¬ 
ries  the  fame  as  the  Wings,  and  the  Bottom  of  the 
Building,  which  is  raifed  on  a  Platform  of  Bricks, 
with  its  Parapet,  and  little  Embrafures,  and  is  near 
thirty-five  foot  high  :  The  Level  of  the  Platform, 
which  is  fix  foot  higher  than  the  Level  of  the  Ground^ 
is  built  of  Marble;  there  are  three  Gates  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  like  the  former,  with  this  Difference,  that  the 
Nails  and  Plates  of  Iron  are  gilt  ;  there  were  Guards 
at  this  Gate. 

After  we  had  palled,  through  thefe  three  Courts, 
which  have  nothing  remarkable  excepting  their  Ex¬ 
tent,  we  went  into  a  fourth,  which  is  near  fourfeore 
geometrical  Paces  fquare,  and  very  pleafant  ;  it  is 
furrounded  with  Galleries  that  are  interrupted,  at  pro¬ 
per  Diflances,  with  little  open  Halls  fomewhat  higher, 
overagainft  which  there  are  Steps  with  their  Flights 
of  white  Marble  which  go  quite  round. 

This  Court  has  a  little  Canal  in  it,  which  is  lined 
with  white  Marble  ;  the  Sides  are  adorn’d  with  Bali- 
fiers  of  the  fame  kind  :  There  are  four  or  five  Bridges 
over  this  Canal  of  one  Arch  of  white  Marble,  and 
adorn’d  with  Mouldings  and  BaJJb  relievo's  ;  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  Court  there  is  a  large  and  magnificent  Hall, 
which  has  three  fine  Stair-cafes  to  go  up  to  it,  whofe 
Flights  are  adorned  with  Baliflers  of  the  fame. 

The  fifth  Court  is  near  the  fame  Form  and  Size; 
there  are  in  it  large  Perrons  raifed  in  the  form  of  a 
Square  three  Stories  high,  and  adorn’d  at  each  Story 
with'  Baliflers  of  white  Marble.  Thefe  Perrons 
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take  up  near  half  the  Length  of  the  Court,  and  near 
two  thirds  of  its  Breadth  -,  it  is  about  eighteen  foot 
high,  built  upon  a  Bafe  of  Marble  of  Siam ,  which  is 
coarfèr  and  only  fix  foot  high  :  There  are  three  Stair- 
cafes  that  afcend  to  the  top,  that  of  the  middle  is  the 
moil  confderable  ;  on  the  top  of  the  Perron  are  eight 
Yafes  of  Copper  near  feven  foot  high,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  middle  Stair-cafe  are  two  large  Copper 
Lyons  :  Thefe  Perrons  are  over  againft  a  large  and 
magnificent  Hall,  where  the  Emperor  receives  the  Me¬ 
morials  and  Petitions,  which  the  Mandarins  of  the 
Sovereign  Tribunals  come  to  prefent  him  daily,  after 
having  perform’d  the  accuftomed  Ceremony  of  bow¬ 
ing  at  the  Foot  of  the  great  Stairs. 

Afterwards  we  p ailed  through  two  other  fach 
Courts,  with  Perrons  of  the  fame  Form  and  Man¬ 
ner,  and  furrounded  with  the  like  Buildings,  and 
Stair-cafes  with  Bafflers  round  them  :  After  we  had 
crofs’d  the  lait  of  thefe  Courts  we  were  conducted 
through  a  Door  on  the  right  hand,  which  brought 
us  into  another  Court,  whofe  Length  was  near  200 
Paces  :  It  is  a  kind  of  Hippodrome,  (a  Place  for 
Tilting,  or  Horfe-racing)  at  the  end  of  which  on  the 
left  hand  there  is  a  great  Hall  which  Lands  open  ; 
we  found  Guards  there,  and  waited  till  the  Man¬ 
darin,  who  was  to  conduit  us  into  the  Apartment 
of  the  Emperor,  came  to  us. 

At  lafr  they  came,  and  we  pafs’d  through  a 
ninth  Court  fomething  lefs  than  the  laft,  but  no  wife 
inferior  in  Beauty  :  At  the  bottom  there  was  a  large 
Building  of  an  oblong  Figure  with  a  double  Roof, 
like  the  preceding,  and  cover’d  likewife  with  yellow 
Tiles;  there  is  a  Caufeway  rais'd  about  fix  or  feven 
foot  high,  with  Bafflers  of  white  Marble,  and  paved 
with  the  fame,  which  leads  to  this  Palace,  where  the 
Apartment  of  the  Emperor  is.  None  but  the  Em¬ 
peror  rnay  walk  in  this  Path,  nor  crofs  the  middle 
of  the  other  Courts. 
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This  Palace  fhines  with  Varniih,  Gilding,  and 
the  Paintings  with  which  the  Ornaments  of  Sculp¬ 
ture  are  covered. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  great  Building  there  is  a 
kind  of  Platform,  paved  with  large  Squares  of  a 
beautiful  Marble  vein’d,  and  pôlifh’d  like  a  Looking- 
glafs,  and  the  Squares  fo  neatly  join’d  that  one  can 

fcarcely  difcern  the  joints. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  great  Hall  there  is  a  Door, 
which  opens  into  a  large  fquare  Room,  where  the 
Emperor  was  fitting  in  a  kind  of  Alcove,  alter 
the  manner  of  the  'Tartars:  This  Room  was  paved 
with  Marble,  the  Beams  were  fupported  by  wooden 
Columns  varnifh’d  with  Red,  and  fo  deep  in  the 
Walls  that  they  were  even  with  its  Surface:  We 
perform’d  the  ufual  Ceremonies,  that  is  we  langed 
our  felves  in  a  Line  over  again!!  the  Emperor,  and 
kneeling  three  times  before  him,  each  time  we 
bowed  our  felves  three  times  to  the  Ground  :  T  his 
was  a  great  Favour  he  did  us  to  receive  himfelf  the 
Marks  of  our  Refpect  -,  for  when  the  Mandarins  of 
the  fix  Sovereign  Courts  come  every  fiftn  Day  of  the 
New  Year,  and  after  the  Emperor’s  Birth-day,  to 
perform  thefie  Ceremonies,  this  Prince  is  icarce  ever 
prefent,  and  is  fometimes  very  far  from  the  Palace 
when  they  pay  him  their  Homage  :  After  we  had 
perform’d  thefe  Ceremonies  we  approached  his  Per- 
fon,  kneeling  on  one  Side  and  on  the  fame  Line  ; 
he  ask’d  us  our  Name,  Age,  and  Country,  and  en¬ 
tertained  us  with  a  wonderful  Mildnefs  and  Affabili¬ 
ty,  which  would  be  highly  admir’d  in  any  other  Prince, 
but  much  more  in  the  Emperor  of  China . 

One  cannot  deny  but  that  this  Number  of'  Courts 
on  a  level,  and  different  Buildings,  tho  confufedly 
united,  with  Pavilions,  Galleries,  Columns,  Bali— 
fiers,  Stair-cafes  of  Marble,  and  a  multitude  of  var¬ 
nifh’d  Roofs  cover’d  with  yellow  Tiles,  fo  bright 
that  when  the  Sun  fhines  on  them  they  look  as  if 
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they  were  gilt  with  Gold  :  I  fay  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  it  prefents  to  the  Sight  a  je  ne  fçuy  quoi  of 

Magnificence,  whicn  dncovers  it  to  be  the  Palace  of 
a  great  Empéror. 

Befides  all  this,  there  are  Courts  that  have  been 
made  on  the  Wings  for  Offices,  for  Stables,  for  the 
Palaces  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  thofe  of  the 
Emprefs,  and  of  the  W< omen  ;  likewife  for  Gardens, 
Fiffi-ponds,  Lakes,  and  Woods  in  which  are  kept 
various  forts  oi  /mimais  ;  all  which  are  very  lingular, 
and  are  all  contain’d  within  the  Bounds  of  the  interior 
Palace,  which  is  feparated  from  the  exterior  by  a 
great  Wall  which  furrounds  it,  and  whofe  Circuit  is 
near  two  Leagues  :  It  is  like  a  fmall  City,  wherein 
the  different  Officers  of  the  Court  lodge,  and  a 
great  number  of  Tradefmen  of  all  fortst  who  are 
maintain’d  at  the  Charge  of  the  Emperor. 

Near  Peking  lies  the  Pleafure-Houfe  of  the  former 
Lmperors,  whofe  Circuit  is  no  lefs  than  ten  common 
french  Leagues  :  It  is  vaftly  different  from  the  Royal 
Palaces  of  Europe ,  having  neither  Marble,  nor  Wa¬ 
ter-works,  nop  Stone  Walls  about  it  ;  it  is  water’d 
with  four  Rivulets ,  whofe  Banks  are  planted 
with  Ti  ees .  F  here  are  three  Buildings  very  large  and 
neat.  ;  alfo  lèverai  fdfhponds,  Paflures  for  Stao-s, 
Roebucks,  wild  Mules,  and  other  wild  Beafts \ 
Sheep-Folds,  Kitchin-gardens,  green  Walks,  Or- 
chat  els,  and  iome  plowed  Ground  ;  in  a  word,  all 
that  can  lender  a  Country  Life  agreeable  :  The  for¬ 
mer  Emperors  ufed  to  retire  there  to  free  themfolves 
from  Bufmefs. 

.  Thefe  Emperors  feldom  went  out  of  their  Palaces, 
imagining  that  the  lefs  they  appear’d  in  Publick  the 
greater  Refpedf  it  would  draw  from  their  People  ;  but 
the  Tartars ,  who  now  fill  the  Throne,  affedl  greater 
Popularity, 

Is  the  Cuftom,  when  the  Emperor  goes  out  of  his 
Palace,  to  be  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  Lords 
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of  his  Court  :  Every  thing  fhines  in  this  Proceffion, 
the  Arms,  the  Harnefs  of  the  Horfes,  the  Streamers, 
the  Umbrellas,  the  Fans,  and  all  the  other  Marks  of 
the  Imperial  Dignity. 

The  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  Lords  lead  the 
Van  on  horfeback,  followed  by  the  Colaos ,  or  Prime 
Miniilers  of  State,  and  the  great  Mandarins  ;  they 
ride  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  clofe  to  the  Houfes 
on  both  fides,  leaving  the  middle  of  the  Streets  clear  ; 
after  them  go  twenty-four  Standards  of  yellow  Silk, 
which  is  the  Imperial  Livery,  imbroidePd  with  gol¬ 
den  Dragons,  which  is  his  Coat  of  Arms  ;  thefe  are 
follow’d  by  twenty  Tour  Umbrellas  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour,  and  as  many  Fans  which  are  very  rich  and 
curious  ;  the  Life-Guards  are  dreffed  in  Yellow,  with 
a  kind  of  Flead-piece  on  their  Head,  with  a  fort  of 
Javelin  or  Half-Pike  gilt,  the  top  of  it  is  cut  in 
the  Shape  either  of  the  Sun  or  of  a  .Crefccnt,  or  the 
Head  of  fome  Animal  j  twelve  Footmen  drelîèd  in 
the  fame  Colour  carry  the  Emperor’s  Chair,  which 
is  very  magnificent  :  At  divers  Stations  on  the  Road 
there  are  a  great  number  of  their  Footmen  to  relieve 
one  another  :  A  Troop  of  Muficians,  of  Trumpets, 
and  of  all  forts  of  Inflruments,  accompany  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Laft  of  all,  a  great  Number  of  Pages  and 
Footmen  clofe  the  Proceflion. 

But  now,  as  the  Emperors  go  abroad  oftner,  they 
do  not  take  fuch  a  large  Retinue  with  them  :  Vf  hen 
the  Emperor  Cang  hi  vifited  the  Southern  Provinces 
he  went  into  a  new  Bark  built  on  purpofe  for  him, 
with  his  Children,  the  great  Lords,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  Officers  of  Confidence  ;  there  was  fuch  a 
number  of  Troops  on  the  Road  that  it  refembled 
a  great  Army  ;  then  he  made  but  flow  Journeys, 
Hopping  from  time  to  time  to  examine  himfelf,  and 
to  caufe  an  exa6l  Account  to  be  given  of  every  thing  ; 
but  in  returning  to  Peking ,  his  Bark  proceeded  on  the 
Voyage  night  and  day. 
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I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  his  Journey  into  Tart  ary, 
when  he  went  to  take  the  Diverfion  of  Hunting,  for 
then  he  truly  marched  at  the  Head  of  an  Army,  and 
one  would  have  imagin’d  he  was  going  to  conquer  a 
Kingdom.  I  have  defcribed  elfewhere  the  Magnificence 
that  fhone  in  the  Train,  Habits,  Tents,  and  Equi¬ 
pages  of  this  Prince,  and  of  all  the  Great  Men  that 
attended  on  him  ;  therefore,  without  faying  any  more 
at  prefent  on  that  Subject,  I  fhall  fpeak  only  of  the 
Pomp  with  which  he  went  to  offer  folemn  Sacrifices 
in  the  Temple  of  Tien  :  The  Defcription,  which  I 
fhall  extradf  from  P.  Magalhaens ,  is  the  more  certain, 
becaufe  thefe  fort  of  Ceremonies  are  always  regulated 
and  invariably  obferved. 

This  Proceffion  began  with  twenty-four  Drums 
ranked  in  two  Files,  and  twenty-four  Trumpets;  thefe 
Trumpets  are  made  of  a  Wood  greatly  efteemed  by 
the  Chinefe  ;  they  are  more  than  three  Foot  long,  and 
about  eight  Indies  in  Diameter  at  the  greater  End  ; 
they  are  in  the  Shape  of  Bells,  adorned  with  Circles 
of  Gold,  and  matched  very  well  with  the  Drums. 

Next  to  thefe  are  twenty  four  Men  in  the  fame 
Line,  armed  with  Staves  feven  or  eight  Foot  long, 
varnifhed  with  Red,  and  adorned  with  gilded  Fo¬ 
liage  ;  then  a  hundred  Soldiers  carrying  Halberds, 
the  Iron-Part  of  which  ended  in  a  Crefcent  ;  a  hun¬ 
dred  Maces  painted  with  Red  Japan,  mixed  with 
Flowers,  and  gilded  at  the  End  ;  four  hundred  great 
Lanthorns  finely  adorned,  and  artificially  wrought  ; 
four  hundred  Flambeaux  made  of  Wood  which  burn 
a  long  time,  and  yield  a  great  Light  ;  two  hundred 
Spears,  fome  enriched  with  Tufts  or  Silk  of  various 
Colours,  others  with  the  Tails  of  Leopards,  Foxes, 
and  other  Animals  -,  twenty-four  Banners,  on  which 
were  painted  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  which  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  divide  into  twenty-four  Parts  ;  fifty-fix  other  Ban¬ 
ners,  whereon  were  reprefented  the  fifty-fix  Conftella- 
tions,  to  which  the  Chinefe  reduce  all  the  Stars  ;  two 

hundred 
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hundred  Fans  fupported  by  long  gilded  Sticks,  where» 
on  were  painted  various  Figures  of  Dragons,  Birds, 
and  other  Animals  ;  twenty-four  Umbrellas  richly 
adorned,  and  a  BoufFet  fupported  by  Officers  of  the 
Kitchen,  and  furnilhed  with  Gold  Utenfils,  fuch  as 
Bafons,  Ewers,  &c. 

Alter  thefe  had  marched  in  good  Order  the  Em¬ 
peror  followed  on  horfe-back  pompoufly  clad,  with 
a  grave  majeftick  Air  ;  on  each  fide  was  fupported  a 
rich  Umbrella,  large  enough  to  fhade  both  him  and 
his  Horfe  ;  he  was  furrounded  with  ten  led  Horfes  of 
a  white  Colour,  with  Saddles  and  Bridles  enriched 
with  Gold  and  Jewels,  and  alfo  with  a  hundred  Spear¬ 
men,  and  Pages  of  the  Bed-Chamber, 

After  which  appeared  in  the  fame  Order  all  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Reguloes,  the  Chief  Man¬ 
darins,  and  the  Lords  of  his  Court  all  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Habits  ;  five  hundred  young  Gentlemen  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Palace  richly  clad  ;  a  thoufand  Footmen 
Ï ln  Ked  Gowns  bordered  with  Flowers,  and  Stars  of 
Gold  and  Silver  ;  immediately  after  thirty-fix  Men 
1  carried  an  Open-Chair,  followed  with  another  that  was 
j  and  much  larger,  fupported  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty  Chair-men;  then  came  four  large  Waggons, 
two  of  which  were  drawn  by  Elephants,  and  the  other 
two  by  Horfes  covered  with  embroidered  Houf- 
ings  ;  every  Chair  and  Chariot  was  followed  with  a 
1  Company  of  fifty  Men  to  guard  it. 

This  Proceffion  was  clofed  by  two  thoufand  Man¬ 
darins  of  Letters,  and  two  thoufand  Mandarins  of 
Arms,  or  Officers  of  War,  magnificently  clad  in 
their  proper  Habits. 

^Such  is  the  Grandeur  and  Power  of  the  Monarch 
wno  governs  fo  vaff  an  Empire  ;  every  thing  that  is 
clone  has  fome  Reference  to  him  ;  he  is  the  Soul  that 
gives  Motion  to  fb  great  a  Body,  and  keeps  all  De- 
;giees  in,  a  proper  Subordination,  as  will  appear  more 
plainly  in  the  Sequel. 

Of 
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Of  the  Chinefe  'Form  of  Government ,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  F ribunals,  the  Mandarins,  the  Honours 
that  are  paid  them ,  their  Power,  and  their 
Offices. 

TpHE  Political  Government  of  China  entirely  turns 
-*•  on  the  Duty  of  Parents  to  their  Children,  and  of 
Children  to  their  Parents  :  The  Emperor  is  called  the 
Father  of  the  Empire,  the  Viceroy  is  Father  of  the 
Province  over  which  he  prefides,  and  the  Manda¬ 
rin  of  the  City  that  he  governs  :  Upon  this  general 
Principle  are  founded  the  great  Veneration  and  ready 
Obedience  that  the  Chinefe  render  the  Officers  who 
affift  the  Emperor  to  fupport  the  Vf  eight  of  Go- 
vernment. 

One  cannot  help  being  furprized  to  fee  a  People 
infinitely  numerous,  naturally  unquiet,  felf-interefted 
even  to  excefs,  and  always  endeavouring  to  be  rich, 
neverthelefs  governed  and  kept  within  the  Bounds  of 
their  Duty  by  a  fmall  number  of  Mandarins  at  the 
Plead  of  every  Province  ;  fo  true  it  is,  that  only  the 
Shadow  of  Imperial  Authority,  that  appears  in  their 
Perfons,  can  do  every  thing  with  this  People  :  From 
the  Infancy  of  the  Monarchy  the  Mandarins  have  been 
divided  into  nine  different  Orders,  and  the  Subordination 
of  thefe  Orders  is  fo  great  and  perfed,  that  nothings 
can  be  compared  to  the  Refped:  and  Submiflion  that 
the  Mandarins  of  an  inferior  Order  have  for  thofe  who 
are  of  a  fuperior. 

The  fir  ft  Order  of  Mandarins  is  that  of  the  Colaos, 
or  Minifters  of  State,  the  Chief  Prefidents  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Courts,  and  other  principal  Officers  in  the 
Army  ;  this  is  the  higheft  Degree  that  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters  can  arrive  at,  unlefs  for  very  important  Services 
•  done 
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done  for  the  Good  of  the  Publick,  the  Emperor  fhoüld 
think  proper  to  give  more  honourable  Titles,  fuch  as 
thofe  equivalent  to  Earls,  Dukes,  &c. 

The  Number  of  the  Colaos  is  not  fixed,  but  depends 
on  the  Will  of  the  Prince,  who  choofes  them  as  he 
pleafes*  and  takes  them  from  the  other  Tribunals  j 
however  it  is  feldom  more  than  five  or  fix,  and 
there  is  generally  one  among  them  more  diftinguifhed 
than  the  reft,  whom  they  call  Chieou  flange  that  is, 
Picfident  of  the  Council,  in  whom  the  Emperor 
places  the  greateft  Confidence.  The  Tribunal  of  thefe 
Colaos  is  kept  in  the  Palace  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Imperial  Hall,  which  is  accounted  the  moft  honour¬ 
able  Place  *  it  is  in  this  Hall  that  the  Emperor  gives 
Audience  when  he  appears  in  Publick,  and  receives 
the  Veneration  and  Homage  that  the  Mandarins  come 
to  pay  him  :  As  there  are  in  the  Palace  feveral  other 
magnificent  Halls  pompoufly  adorned,  one  of  thefe 
belongs  properly  to  every  one  of  them  to  examine 
the  Matters  that  come  under  their  particular  Cogni¬ 
zance,  and  they  give  him  the  Name  of  the  Hall,  as 
a  Title  of  Honour  added  to  his  common  Name. 

The  Tribunal  which  is  called  Nui  yuen ,  that  is 
the  Inward  Court ,  becaufe  it  is  within  the  Palace  is 
compofed  of  three  Orders  of  Mandarins  ;  the  firft  are 
properly  fpeaking,  Minifters  of  State,  and  are  thofe 
who  infpeft  and  examine  almoft  all  the  Petitions  that 
the  Supreme  Tribunals  are  to  prefent  to  the  Emperor, 
whether  relating  to  Affairs  of  State,  or  concern¬ 
ing  War  or  Peace,  or  whether  relating  to  Civil 
or  Criminal  Matters  :  They  read  the  Petitions,  and 
after  they  have  read  them  they  permit  them  to  be 
prefented  to  the  Emperor,  unlels  they  find  any  Obfta- 
cle,  which  they  acquaint  his  Majefty  with,  who  re¬ 
ceives.  or  rejects  their  Advice  as  he  thinks  proper, 
reserving  fometimes  to  himfelf  the  Cognizance  of  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  Examination  of  the  Memorials  that  are 
prefented  to  him. 

V  o  l.  II.  D  The 
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The  Mandarins  that  compofe  the  fécond  Order  of 
this  Tribunal  are,  as  it  were,  Affiftants  to  the  former, 
and  out  of  their  number  are  appointed  the  Viceroys 
of  Provinces,  and  the  Prefidents  of  the  other  Tribu¬ 
nals  ,  they  give  them  the  Title  Ta  hio  fe^  that  is,  the 
Learned,  or  Magiftrates  of  a  known  Capacity,  and 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  Second  or  Third  Order  of 
Mandarins. 

The  Mandarins  of  the  Third  Order  are  called 
T chong  chu  co ,  that  is,  the  School  of  Mandarins  ;  they 
are  Secretaries  to  the  Emperor,  and  take  care  that  all 
Matters  that  are  deliberated  upon  in  the  Tribunal 
fhall  be  engrafted,  and  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
Fourth,  Filth,  or  Sixth  Order  of  Mandarins. 

Thefe  are  the  Officers  that  compofe  the  Emperor’s 
Council,  and  it  is  at  this  Tribunal  that  the  principal 
Part  of  the  great  Affairs  are  examined  and  decided, 
uniefs  the  Emperor  gives  Orders  to  convene  the  Great 
Council  for  that  Purpofe.  The  Great  Council  is  com- 
pofed  of  all  the  Minifters  of  State,  the  Chief  Prefi¬ 
dents  and  Affiftants  of  the  fix  Supreme  Courts,  and  of 
the  three  Principal  Tribunals:  For,  befides  the  Privy 
Council,  there  are  in  Peking  fix  Supreme  Courts,  call¬ 
ed  Le  ou  p  eu,  whofe  Power  and  Authority  are  extend¬ 
ed  over  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire  :  At  all 
times  there  has  been  a  Prefident  in  every  one,  who  is 
commonly  a  Mandarin  of  the  Firft  Order,  and  two 
Affiftants  of  the  Second,  without  reckoning  the  fubor- 
dinate  Tribunals,  to  the  number  of  forty-four,  who 
have  every  one  a  Prefident,  and  at  leaft  twelve  Coun- 
fellors. 

It  is  after  this  manner  that  the  Tribunals  were  cotn- 
pofed  under  the  Chinefe  Emperors,  but  fince  the  T ar~ 
tars  are  become  Mafters  of  China  they  have  double 
the  Officers,  as  well  in  the  Superior  as  in  the  Subor¬ 
dinate  Courts,  and  they  have  placed  therein  as  many 
Tartars  as  Chinefe.  This  was  a  Fetch  of  Policy  in 
the  Conqueror,  by  which  he  found  out  a  Way  to 
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bring  the  Tl artars  into  the  Adminiftration  of  Publick 
Affairs,  without  diffatisfying  the  Cbinefe ,  who  would 
have  had  Caufe  to  complain  if  they  had  been  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  Offices  of  the  Empire. 

The  Employment  of  the  Chief  of  thefe  Supreme 
Courts,  called  Ly  pu ,  is  to  furniih  Mandarins  for  all 
the  Provinces  of  the  Empire  to  watch  over  all  their 
Conduct,  to  examine  their  good  or  bad  Qualities,  and 
to  give  an  Account  thereof  to  the  Emperor,  that  the 
Virtue  and  Merit  of  fome  may  be  rewarded  in  raff¬ 
ing  them  to  the  higheft  Offices,  and  that  others  may 
be  puniffied,  by  degrading  them  when  they  are  be¬ 
come  unworthy  of  the  Station  they  have  been  raifed 
to  ;  thefe  are,  properly  fpeaking,  the  Inquifitors  of 
the  State. 

This  Court  has  four  Subordinate  Tribunals;  the 
Firft  has  care  of  choofing  thofe  who,  by  their  Learn¬ 
ing  and  other  Qualities,  deferve  to  poffefs  the  Offices 
of  the  Empire  ;  the  Second  examines  the  good  or  bad 
Condud  of  the  Mandarins  ;  the  Third  is  to  feal  all 
judicial  Ads,  to  give  the  different  Mandarins  fuch 
Seals  as  are  agreeable  to  their  Dignities  and  their  Of¬ 
fices,  and  to  examine  if  the  Seals  of  the  Difpatches 
that  are  fent  to  Court  are  true  or  counterfeit  :  In  a 
word,  the  Fourth  is  to  examine  the  Merit  of  the 
Great  Men  of  the  Empire,  that  is,  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  Reguloes,  thofe  who  are  honoured  with  Titles 
like  to  our  Dukes,  Marquiffes,  and  Counts,  and  in 
general  of  all  Perfons  of  Rank  and  Diflindion. 

The  Second  Supreme  Court,  called  Hou  you ,  that 
is,  Chief  fireafurer  of  the  King ,  hath  the  Superin¬ 
tendance  of  the  Finances,  and  has  care  of  the  Patri- 
mony,  Treafure,  Expences,  and  Revenues  of  the 
Emperor  ;  it  difpatches  Orders  for  Salaries  and  Pen- 
fions,  it  orders  the  delivery  of  Rice,  Pieces  of  Silk, 
and  Mony,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  great  Lords, 
and  all  the  Mandarins  of  the  Empire  ;  it  keeps  an 
exact  Catalogue  of  all  the  Families,  of  all  the  Duties 
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that  ought  to  be  paid  from  the  Cuftom-Houfes  and 
Publick  Magazines  :  To  affift  them  in  this  prodigi¬ 
ous  Task  they  have  fourteen  Subordinate  Tribunals 
for  the  Affairs  of  the  fourteen  Provinces,  whereof 
the  Empire  is  cornpofed  ;  for  the  Province  of  Pe  tche 
li ?  being  the  Province  of  the  Court,  and  confequently 
fuperior  to  the  reft,  enjoys  in  many  Cafes  the  Prero¬ 
gative  of  the  Court  and  Ploufhold  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Province  of  Kiang  nan ,  whereof  Nan  king  is  the 
Capital,  had  heretofore  the  fame  Privileges,  on  account 
of  the  Emperor’s  refiding  there,  but  it  has  been  re¬ 
duced  into  a  common  Province  by  the  Tartars,  who 
have  changed  the  Name  of  Nan  king  into  that  of 
Kiang  nin. 

Li  pou  is  the  Name  of  the  Third  Supreme  Court, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Tribunal  of  Rights  :  Tho’  the  Name 
of  this  Court  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Chief,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  yet  there  is  a 
great  Difference  in  the  Chinefe  Tongue,  and  it  is  the 
Pronunciation  that  determines  it  :  Ly  fignifies  Man¬ 
darin,  and  Pou  Tribunal,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay 
the  'Tribunal  of  the  Mandarins;  whereas  Li  fignifies 
Right,  and  joined  with  Pou ,  the  Tribunal  of  Rights  : 
It  belongs  to  this  Court  to  take  care  of  the  Obferva- 
tion  of  Rights  and  Ceremonies,  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ; 
this  has  alfo  care  of  the  Imperial  Mufick,  and  exa¬ 
mines  thole  who  are  Candidates  for  Degrees,  and  ad¬ 
mits  them  to  come  to  be  examined  ;  it  gives  Advice 
alfo  concerning  Titles  of  Honour,  and  other  Diftinfli- 
ons,  wherewith  the  Emperor  is  defirous  of  gratify¬ 
ing  thole  that  deferve  them  :  Befides,  it  has  care  of  the 
1  emples  and  Sacrifices  that  the  Emperor  is  accuftom- 
ed  to  offer  ;  it  extends  alfo  to  Feafts  given  by  the 
Prince  to  Subjects  or  Strangers  ;  it  belongs  to  this 
to  receive,  entertain,  and  difmifs  Ambaffadors  ;  it  has 
the  Direction  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  in  a  word,  of 
the  three  Laws  or  Religions  that  are  tolerated  in  the 
Empire,  viz.  Of  the  Learned,  of  the  Tao  Jfee ,  and 
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the  Difciples  of  Fh,  which  makes  it  a  kind  of  Ecclefi- 
aftical  Tribunal,  before  whom  the  Preachers  of  the 
Gofpel  have  been  obliged  to  appear  in  Times  of  Per- 

fecution. 

Four  Subordinate  Tribunals  affift  this  Court  in  its 
Fundtion  ;  the  Firfl  has  the  Care  of  Deliberation  on 
the  molt  important  Adairs,  as  when  Patents  are  to  be 
difpatched  for  the  greatefl  Offices  of  the  Empire  ;  fuch 
are  thofe  of  the  TJ erg  ton ,  or  Viceroys  :  The  Second 
has  care  of  the  Sacrifices  which  the  Emperor  offers, 
of  the  Temples,  Mathematicks,  and  the  Religions 
eftabliffied  or  tolerated:  The  Bufmefs  of  the  Third 
is  to  receive  thofe  who  are  fent  to  the  Court  :  The 
Fourth  has  the  Direction  of  the  Emperor’s,  Table,  and 
the  Feaft  which  his  Majefty  gives  either  to  the  Gran¬ 
dees  of  the  Empire,  or  to  the  Ambaffadors. 

The  Fourth  Supreme  Court  is  called  Ping  pou,  that 
is,  the  Tribunal  of  Arms  :  The  Soldiery  of  the  whole 
Empire  is  within  its  Province  :  On  this  Tribunal  the 
Officers  of  War,  as  well  general  as  particular,  have 
their  Dépendance  ;  it  examines  them  in  their  Exer- 
cifes,  keeps  the  Fortreffes  in  repair,  fills  the  Arfenals, 
and  the  Magazines  of  Arms  offennve  and  defenfive, 
and  the  Ammunition  and  Provifions  *,  it  caufes  all  forts 
of  Arms  to  be  made,  and  has  in  general  the  Care  of 
all  things  neceffary  for  the  Defence  and  Safety  of  the 
Empire. 

It  has  four  Inferior  Tribunals  -,  the  Firfl:  difpofes  of 
all  Military  Offices,  and  fees  that  the  Troops  are 
well  difeiplin’d  :  The  Second  diflributes  the  Officers 
and  Soldiers  to  their  feveral  Stations  for  the  Main¬ 
taining  of  Tranquillity,  and  to  take  care  to  free  the 
Cities  and  Highways  from  Thieves  and  Robbers. 
The  Third  has  the  Superintendance  of  the  Horfes  of 
the  Empire,  the  Pofts,  Stages,  Imperial  Inns,  and 
Barks  appointed  to  carry  Victuals  and  other  Pro¬ 
vifions  for  the  Soldiers.  The  Fourth  has  the  care  of 
making  all  forts  of  Arms,  and  filling  the  Arfenals  : 

D  3  They 
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They  have  given  the  Name  of  Hlng  pou  to  the  Fifth 
fupreme  Court,  which  is  like  the  Criminal-Chamber 
of  the  Empire  ;  to  this  belongs  the  Examination  of 
thofe  who  are  guilty  of  any  Crime,  to  judge  and  fen- 
tence  them  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  Laws  that 
have  been  wifely  eflablifh’d  -,  it  has  fourteen  fubordi- 
nate  Tribunals,  according  to  the  Number  of  the  four¬ 
teen  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

The  fixth  and  laft  fupreme  Court,  called  Cong  pou , 
that  is,  the  'Tribunal  of  publick  Works ,  has  the  Care 
of  keeping  in  Repair  the  Palaces,  as  well  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  as  of  the  Tribunals,  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and 
V  iceroys,  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Emperors,  T  emples,  &c. 
It  has  the  Superintendance  of  the  Towers,  Trium¬ 
phal  Arches,  Caufeways,  Bridges,  Dykes,  Rivers, 
Canals,  and  Lakes,  and  the  neceffary  Works  to  ren¬ 
der  them  navigable,  and  of  the  Streets,  Highways, 
Barks,  and  all  forts  of  Works  belonging  to  Naviga¬ 
tion. 

This  Court  has  likewife  four  fubordinate  Tribu¬ 
nals  -,  the  firft  prepares  the  Plans  and  Defigns  for  the 
publick  Works ,  the  fécond  has  the  Direction  of  the 
Shops  of  the  Bricklayers,  Carpenters,  Mafons,  CA. 
in  all  the  Cities  of  the  Kingdom  -,  the  third  has  the 
Care  of  Repairing  the  Canals,  Bridges,  Caufeways, 
Roads,  &c.  and  to  make  the  Rivers  navigable  j  the 
fourth  has  the  Care  of  the  Royal  Houfes,  Gardens, 
and  Orchards,  looks  after  the  Cultivation,  and  gathers 
the  Profits  thereof. 

Every  one  of  thefe  inferior  Tribunals  hath  a  parti¬ 
cular  Houfe  with  proper  Halls,  and  is  compofed  of 
two  Prefidents  and  twenty-four  Counfellors,  partly 
Tartars  and  partly  Cbinefe .  I  do  not  fo  much  as 
mention  a  great  number  of  Under- Officers  that  belong 
to  every  Tribunal,  fuch  as  Clerks,  Regifters,  Tip- 
ftaffs,  Meffengers,  Provofls,  Serjeants,  and  the  like. 

As  there  would  be  reafon  to  fear  that  Bodies  which 
h^ve  fo  much  Power  ffiould,  by  little  and  little,  weaken 
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the  Imperial  Authority,  the  Laws  have  prevented 
this  Inconvenience  two  ways. 

1.  None  of  thefe  Tribunals  have  an  abfolute  Power 
in  Matters  that  are  brought  before  them,  but  muff 
have  the  Affiftance  of  another  to  put  its  Deci- 
fions  in  Execution  ;  for  inflance,  the  Army  is  fubjeft 
to  the  fourth  fupreme  Tribunal,  which  is  that  of 
War,  but  the  Payment  of  it  belongs  to  the  fécond  ; 
the  Barks,  Waggons,  Tents,  Arms,  &c.  come  un¬ 
der  the  Cognizance  of  the  fixth,  fo  that  no  Military 
Enterprize  can  be  put  in  Execution  without  the  Con¬ 
currence  of  thefe  different  Tribunals  :  It  is  the  fame 
thing  in  all  importants  Affairs  belonging  to  the  Em¬ 
pire. 

2.  Nothing  is  more  capable  to  curb  the  Power  of 
the  Magiftrates,  which  compofe  the  fupreme  Tribu¬ 
nals,  than  the  Precaution  that  is  taken  to  name  an 
Officer  who  obferves  all  that  pafles  in  every  Tribunal; 
his  Bufinefs  is  to  affift  all  the  Affemblies,  and  to  re¬ 
view  all  their  Ads,  which  are  communicated  to  him  ; 
he  can  decide  nothing  himfelf,  but  is  only  an  Infpec- 
tor  to  take  notice  of  every  thing,  and  give  an  Ac¬ 
count  thereof  to  the  Court  ;  his  Office  obliges  him  to 
give  private  Information  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Faults 
which  the  Mandarins  commit,  not  only  in  the  Admi~ 
niftration  of  publick  Affairs,  but  in  their  private  Con- 
dud  ;  nothing  efcapes  their  Vigilance,  they  do  not 
fpare  even  the  Emperor  himfelf  when  he  ftands  in 
need  of  Admonition  ;  and  that  they  may  not  be  gain¬ 
ed  over  by  hopes  of  a  greater  Fortune,  nor  intimi¬ 
dated  by  Threatnings,  they  are  kept  conflantly  in 
their  Office,  and  are  never  removed  from  thence,  un- 
lefs  advanced  to  a  more  confiderable  Poll:. 

Thefe  fort  of  Infpedors  or  publick  Cenfors,  called 
Cotao ,  are  extremely  dreaded,  and  there  are  aftonifh- 
in  g  Inflances  of  their  Courage  and  Conftancy  ;  they 
have  ventured  to  accufe  Princes,  Grandees  and  Tartarian 
Viceroys,  tho*  under  the  Protedion  of  the  Emperor; 
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it  is  even  common  enough,  either  thro’  Obflinacy  or 
Vanity,  for  them  to  fuffer  Difgrace,  and  even  to 
lay  down  their  Lives;  rather  than  defill  from  their 
Purfuits,  when  they  are  perluaded  they  are  conforma- 
able  to  Equity  and  the  Rules  of  a  wile  Government. 

.  °ne  them  having  accufed  to  the  Emperor  Gang 
hi 5  four  Colaos,  and  four  great  Officers,  and  having 
proved  that  they  had  received  Bribes  for  the  Nomi¬ 
nation  to  Offices,  they  were  immediately  difcharged, 
and  reduced  to  the  Condition  of  Wardens,  which  are 
fmall  Officers  among  the  Vulgar,  fo  that  one  may 
truly  lay  of  the  Officers  of  this  Court,  what  a  Perfian 
Courtier  faid  of  thole  of  his  own  Prince,  They  'are 
in  the  Hands  of  the  King  my  Mafter ,  like  Counters , 
which  have  no  Value  hut  what  he  puts  upon  them. 

When  the  Emperor  refers,  according  to  Cuflom, 
the  Petitions  of  thefe  Cenfors  to  the  Tribunals  to  de¬ 
liberate  upon  them,  it  is  rare  that  the  Mandarins  con¬ 
tradict  the  Cenfors  for  fear  of  being  accufed  them- 
felves  ;  this  is  what  gives  thefe  Officers  great  Credit 
in  the  Empire,  and  alio  keeps  every  one  to  their  Du- 
tf,  and  in  a  necelfary  Subordination  to  maintain  the 
Imperial  Authority.  Whatever  Deference  ail  the  Man¬ 
darins  pay,  not  only  to  the  Orders  but  the  lealt  In¬ 
timations  of  the  Emperor,  they  do  not  fail,  when 
Occafion  offers,  to  difcover  a  great  deal  of  Steddinefs  ; 
when  the  Emperor  interrogates  the  Tribunal,  and 
they  anfwer  according  to  the  Laws,  they  are  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  blamed,  nor  fuffer  any  Reproach  ;  but  if 
they  anfwer  in  another  manner,  the  Cenlbrs  of  the 
Empire  have  Right  to  accufe  them,  and  the  Emperor 
to  puniffi  them  for  negle&ing  the  Laws. 

There  is  at  Peking  another  Tribunal  ellabli  fil’d 
only  to  infped  the  Affairs  of  the  Princes,  which  they 
are  not  willing  ffiould  be  confounded  with  thofe  of 
the  common  People  :  The  Prefidents  and  Officers  of 
this  Tribunal  are  Princes  with  Titles,  but  the  fubor- 
dinate  Officers  are  chofen  from  among  the  common 
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Mandarins,  to  whom  belong  the  drawing  up  the 
Adis  of  their  Proceedings,  and  all  other  necdTary 
Writings  :  It  is  alfo  in  the  Regifters  of  this  Tribunal 
that  all  the  Children  of  the  Imperial  Family  are  en¬ 
rolled  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  that  the  Titles  and 
Dignities  they  are  honoured  with  are  infcrib’d,  and  in 
this  Court  they  are  tried  and  punifh’d  when  they  de~ 
ferve  it:  The  Reguloes,  befides  their  lawful  Wives, 
have  generally  three  more,  on  whom  the  Emperor 
bellows  Titles,  and  whofe  Names  are  regiftredin  this 
Tribunal  :  The  Children  that  they  have  take  place 
next  to  the  Legitimate,  and  are  more  honoured  than 
thofe  who  are  born  of  meer  Concubines,  which  the 
Princes  may  have  in  as  great  a  Number  as  they 
pleafe. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  a  more  exadl  Detail  of  the 
feveral  Tribunals  eftablilhed  in  the  Imperial  City,  it 
is  fufficient  to  have  mention’d  at  large  the  fix  principal 
to  which  they  are  fubordinate  ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one 
that  is  fingular  in  its  kind,  and  which  informs  us  in 
how  great  Elleem  Men  of  Letters  are  in  China, 

Every  three  Years  all  the  Licentiates  in  the  Empire 
refort  to  Peking  to  take  their  Dodlor’s  Degree  ;  they 
are  ftridlly  examin’d  for  thirteen  Days  together,  and 
there  is  not  above  thirty  that  can  be  admitted  ;  they 
chufe,  among  thefe  new  Dodlors,  thofe  who  have  given 
Proofs  of  their  Capacity  and  Skill  to  compofe  the 
Tribunal  whereof  I  arn  fpeaking,  which  is  called  Han 
lin  yuen  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  Academy  which  has  no 
Members,  except  the  mod  learned  and  the  mod  exten- 
five  Genius’s  in  the  Empire. 

Thefe  Doctors  have  the  Overfight  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Prince  who  is  Heir  apparent,  and 
whofe  Province  it  is  to  teach  him  Virtue,  the  Sciences, 
Rules  of  Civility,  and  the  great  Art  of  govern¬ 
ing  well.  It  is  their  Bufinefs  to  record  all  the  con- 
fiderable  Events,  which  deferve  to  be  tranfmitted 
down  to  Pofterity,  in  the  General  Hiilory  of 
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the  Empire  -,  it  is  their  Profeffion  to  apply  themfdves 
conflantly  to  Study,  and  to  make  ufeful  Books  ;  thefe 
are  properly  the  Literati  of  the  Emperor3  who  con¬ 
venes  with  them  in  the  Sciences,  and  often  chufes  his 
Prime  Minifters  out  of  their  Body,  and  the  Prefidents 
of  the  fupreme  Tribunals;  the  Members  of  this  Tri¬ 
bunal  are  in  great  Efteem,  and  at  the  fame  time  much 
fear’d  and  refpeded. 

It  is  the  Emperor  that  nominates  the  Mandarins  on 
whom  he  bellows  any  Authority  in  the  Provinces  ;  and 
thefe  are  govern’d  by  two  General  Officers,  on  whom 
all  the  reft  depend  ;  one  is  call’d  Fou  yuen,  which  we 
name  in  Europe  the  Viceroy  or  Governor  of  a  Pro¬ 
vince;  the  other,  whofe  Jurifdi&ion  is  much  more 
extenfive,  fmce  he  has  two,  and  fometimes  three  Pro¬ 
vinces  fubjedi  to  him,  is  called  Lfong  tou. 

Both  thefe  are  at  the  Head  of  a  fupreme  Tribunal 
in  the  Province,  wherein  all  important  Affairs,  whe¬ 
ther  Civil  or  Criminal,  are  decided;  to  them  the 
Emperor  immediately  fends  his  Orders,  and  they  take 
care  to  tranfmit  them  to  all  the  Cities  in  their  Di- 
ftridl. 

However  great  the  Authority  of  the  Lfong  tou  may 
be,  it  does  not  diminiffi  that  of  the  particular  Vice¬ 
roys,  but  every  thing  is  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  never  have  any  conteft  about  their  Jurif¬ 
di&ion  :  The  fupreme  Tribunal  of  every  Province  hath 
within  its  Diftrid  feveral  other  fubordinate  Tribunals, 
and  a  certain  number  of  inferior  Mandarins,  who  af- 
fift  the  Viceroy  in  the  Difpatch  of  Affairs. 

In  all  the  Capital  Cities  of  the  Provinces  there  are 
two  Tribunals  eftabliftfd,  the  one  for  Civil,  the  other 
for  Criminal  Affairs  ;  the  firft,  called  Fou  tching  JJee\ 
has  a  Prefident  and  twTo  Affiftants,  who  are  all  Man¬ 
darins  of  the  fécond  Order  ;  the  Criminal  Tribunal, 
■named  Ngan  tcha  Jfee\  has  a  Prefident  of  the  third  Or¬ 
der,  and  inftead  of  Affiftants  it  has  two  Claffes  of  j| 
Mandarins  called  La  oil, 
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Thefe  Mandarins  are  Vifitors  of  the  different  Di- 
ftridls  into  which  every  Province  is  divided,  and 
which  have  feparate  Tribunals  ;  their  Bufmefs  is  to 
give  an  Account  of  it  to  the  Emperor,  efpecially 
when  there  is  no  Vifitor  in  the  Province  fent  exprefly 
from  the  Court. 

Some  of  them,  called  T  tchuen  tao ,  have  the  care  of 
the  Pofts,  with  the  Royal  Inns  and  Barks  in  their  Di~ 
ftridts,  which  belong  to  the  Emperor;  others,  named 
Ping  ti  pao ,  have  the  Infpeélion  of  the  Army  ;  others 
overfee  the  Repairing  of  the  High  Roads  ;  and  others 
again  take  care  of  the  Rivers,  and  the  Employment 
of  others  is  to  viflt  the  Sea-coafts  :  They  have  all  a 
Power  to  punifh  Criminals,  and  are,  as  it  were.  Sub- 
ftitutes  of  the  fix  fupreme  Tribunals  of  the  Court. 

As  for  particular  Cities,  they  being  of  three  diffe¬ 
rent  Orders  have  alfo  their  Governors,  and  feveral 
Mandarins  who  adminifier  Juftice. 

The  Mandarin  of  Cities  of  the  firfb  Order  is  called 
Tcbi  fou ,  and  he  is  of  the  fourth  Order,  but  his  three 
Affiliants  are  Mandarins  of  the  fixth  and  feventh  Or¬ 
der;  he  has  befides  a  certain  Number  of  inferior 
Mandarins  under  him,  proportionable  to  the  Extent 
cf  his  Territory, and  the  Number  of  Cities  in  his  Diftridt 

The  Mandarin  of  Cities  of  the  fécond  Order  is 
named  Tchi  tcbeou ,  and  is  of  the  fécond  Degree  of  the 
fifth  Order  ;  his  two  Affiftants  are  of  the  fécond  De¬ 
gree  of  the  fixth  and  feventh  Order. 

In  fhort  all  the  reft  of  the  Cities  of  the  Empire 
have  a  Tribunal,  whofe  Prelident  is  called  Pcbi  bien  ; 
lie  is  a  Mandarin  of  the  feventh  Order,  and  his  two 
Affiftants  are  one  of  the  eighth,  and  the  other  oi  the 
ninth  Order. 

Befides  the  Tribunals,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
Provinces,  there  are  others  which  are  proper  to  certain 
Places,  or  which  have  particular  Functions  ;  fuch  are, 
for  inftance,  the  Mandarins  of  Salt,  whofe  Bufmefs  it 
is  to  diftribute  it  in  all  the  Provinces  by  thofe  that 
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they  can  confide  in,  and  to  hinder  private  Merchants 
from  felling  it,  left  they  Ihould  leflfen  the  Revenue  of 
the  Prince  ;  the  Prefident  of  this  Tribunal  is  called 
Ten  fa  taoy  there  is  likewife  a  Mandarin- General  of 
the  Duty  of  Rice,  and  feveral  others  who  have  par¬ 
ticular  Offices. 

The  Number  of  the  Mandarins  of  Letters  difper- 
fed  over  the  Empire  amounts  to  more  than  thirteen 
thoufand  fix  hundred  ;  they  print  four  times  a  Year 
an  exad  Catalogue  of  them,  wherein  mention  is  made 
of  their  Name,  their  Titles,  their  Country,  and  the 
Time  of  their  being  graduated.  I  fhall  fpeak  elfe- 
where  of  the  Mandarins  of  the  Army,  or  Officers  of 
War. 

The  Governors  of  Cities,  who  are  inferior  Manda¬ 
rins,  do  not  commonly  manage  Affairs  of  Impor¬ 
tance  alone,  but  are  obliged  to  make  their  Report  to 
the  fuperior  Mandarins,  called  by  the  Europeans , 
Ehe  Ereafurer- General  of  the  Province ,  as  alfo  to  the 
Viceroy. 

b  Thefe  two  great  Mandarins  acknowledge  no  Supe¬ 
rior  but  the  Tribunals  of  Peking:  As  for  the  Tfong 
tQU)  who  is  above  a  Viceroy,  and  has  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  two  or  three  Provinces,  he  depends  on  the 
fame  Tribunals,  but  his  Office  is  fo  confiderable  that 
it  is  no  Advancement  to  him  to  be  made  aMinifter  of 
State,  or  Prefident  of  the  fupreme  Courts. 

All  the  Mandarins  are  extremely  jealous  of  the  En- 
figns  of  their  Dignity,  which  diftinguiffi  them  not 
only  from  the  common  People,  but  alfo  others  of 
the  Learned,  and  efpecially  all  thofe  of  an  inferior 
Rank. 

This  Enfign  confifts  in  a  piece  of  fquare  Stuff  that 
they  wear  upon  their  Breafts  richly  work’d,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  Device  proper  to  their  Employ¬ 
ment  ;  fome  have  a  Dragon  with  four  Claws,  others 
an  Eagle,  cr  a  Sun,  and  fo  of  the  reft  :  As  for 
the  Mandarins  of  Arms,  they  bear  Leopards,  Tigers, 
Lions,  '  Thev 
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They  likewife  affedl  Diftindlion  in  the  Girdles 
which  they  wear  ;  in  former  Times,  before  the  Chi- 
nefe  had  taken  the  Tartarian  Habit,  they  were  divi¬ 
ded  into  fmall  Squares,  and  fattened  before  with  great 
Clafps  made  of  the  Horns  of  Buffaloes,  Rhinocero- 
fes,  Ivory,  Tortoife- Shell,  Eagle-Wood,  Silver, 
Gold,  and  Jewels-,  the  Materials  of  thefe  Clafps 
were  different,  according  to  the  different  Employ¬ 
ments  of  the  Perfons  that  wore  them  ;  none  but  a 
Colao  might  wear  one  adorn’d  with  Jewels,  and  it 
was  bellow’d  upon  him  by  the  Emperor  when  he 
put  him  in  poffettion  of  his  Office,  but  at  prefent  a 
Girdle  of  Silk  is  always  in  ufe. 

There  is  an  abfolute  Dépendance  between  the  feve- 
ral  Powers  that  govern  the  Empire  ;  the  molt  incon- 
liderable  Mandarin  manages  all  things  within  the  Ex¬ 
tent  of  his  Diftridt,  but  he  depends  on  other  Manda¬ 
rins  whofe  Power  is  greater,  and  who  are  dependant 
on  the  General- Officers  of  every  Province,  as  thefe 
latter  are  on  the  Tribunals  of  the  Imperial  City,  and 
the  Prefidents  of  the  fupreme  Courts,  who  keep  all 
other  Mandarins  in  awe,  but  tremble  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  the  Emperor,  in  whom  refides  the  fupreme 
Power. 

The  following  is  the  Manner  of  diftributing  the 
Mandarins  Employments  :  When  any  Perfon  has 
gain’d  two  of  the  three  Degrees  of  Literature,  he  is 
capable  of  poffeffing  publick  Offices  ;  the  Names  of 
thefe  three  Sorts  of  the  Learned,  that  is,  Batchelors, 
Licentiates,  and  Dodlors,  are  written  in  the  Regifters 
of  the  Tribunal  called  Lu  which  dillributes  the 
Employments  to  every  one  according  to  their  Rank 
and  Merit. 

When  their  Time  is  come,  and  there  are  Offices 
vacant,  they  repair  to  Court,  but  they  do  not  ufually 
raife  even  the  Tfing  Jfeë ,  or  Dodlors,  to  be  more  than 
Governors  of  Cities  of  the  fécond  or  third  Order  : 
Suppofe  that  four  of  thefe  Offices  are  vacant  at  a  time, 
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they  begin  with  acquainting  the  Emperor  with  it, 
and  call  the  four  Learned  who  are  firft  upon  the  Lift  ; 
then  in  a  Box,  placed  fo  high  that  they  can  juft  reach 
it,  are  put  four  Billets,  wherein  are  written  the  Names 
of  the  four  Governments,  when  they  all  draw  in  their 
turns,  and  take  that  Government  which  falls  to  their 
Lot. 

Beftdes  the  common  Examinations  they  pafs  thro5 
another,  in  order  to  find  out  what  fort  of  Govern¬ 
ment  the  Perfon  is  capable  of,  and  it  is  faid,  when 
he  has  Friends,  or  Money  to  beftow,  the  Chinefe  are 
not  wanting  in  Stratagems  to  caufe  the  beft  Go¬ 
vernments  to  fall  to  the  Lot  of  thofe  they  defisn  to 
favour.  ° 

The  Eafinefs  with  which  one  Mandarin  only,  for 
înftance  a  Tchi  fou ,  governs  fo  great  a  People,  is  ve¬ 
ry  wonderful  ;  he  does  no  more  than  publilh  his  Or¬ 
ders  on  a  final  1  piece  of  Paper,  fealed  with  his  Seal, 
and  fix’d  up  in  Places  where  the  Streets  crofs,  and  he 
is  inftantly  obey’d. 

'  _  Such  a  ready  Obedience  has  for  its  Bafis  that  pro¬ 

found  Veneration,  and  unbounded  Submiffion,  with 
refpecft  to  Parents,  in  which  the  Chinefe  are  brought 
up  from  their  Infancy  ^  it  proceeds  alfo  from  the  Re¬ 
verence  that  the  Mandarin  commands  from  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  Condutft  towards  the  People,  who  look 
upon  him  as  the  Emperor’s  Reprefentative  ;  they  ne¬ 
ver  fpeak  to  him  but  on  their  Knees  when  he  is  di- 
ftributing  Juftice  in  his  Tribunal,  and  hefeldom  ap¬ 
pears  in  publick  without  a  great  Attendance  and  a 
majeftick  Train  ;  he  is  likewife  pompoufly  clad,  and 
his  Countenance  grave  and  fevere  ;  four  Men  carry  ! 
him  in  an  open  gilded  Chair,  if  it  be  Summer,  but  j 
cover’d  with  Silk  in  Winter,  preceded  by  all  the  Of¬ 
ficers  of  his  Tribunal,  whofe  Caps  and  Drefies  are  of  Î 
&  very  extraordinary  Fafhion. 

Thefe  Officers  march  in  order  on  each  fide  the  5 
Street,  fome  carrying  before  an  Umbrella  of  Silk,  c 
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others  linking  from  time  to  time  on  a  Copper-Bafon, 
and  commanding  the  People,  with  a  loud  Voice,  to 
fhew  Refpedl  as  he  paffes  along  ;  fome  carry  great 
Whips,  others  long  Staves,  or  Iron  Chains,  and  the 
horrid  Noife  of  all  thefe  Inftruments  makes  the  People 
tremble,  who  are  naturally  timorous,  and  who  know 
that  they  cannot  efcape  the  Correction  of  the  Manda¬ 
rin  if  they  publickly  difobey  his  Orders. 

So  that  when  he  appears  all  the  People  that  are  in 
the  Streets  fhew  their  Refpedt,  not  by  faluting  him  in 
sany  manner  whatfoever,  for  that  would  be  a  culpable 
[Familiarity,  but  in  withdrawing  on  one  fide,  land¬ 
ing  upright  with  the  Feet  joined  together,  the  Arms 
hanging  down  ;  and  they  abide  in  this  Pollute,  which 
they  think  moil  refpedful,  till  the  Mandarin  is  gone 
by. 

If  a  Mandarin  of  the  fifth  Order,  fuch  as  the  Tcbi 
fou ,  marches  with  this  Pomp,  what  mull  be  the  Mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Proceffion  of  a  Tfong  tou*>  or  a  Vice¬ 
roy  atleafl?  He  has  always  a  hundred  Men  accom¬ 
panying  him,  which  long  Train  has  nothing  embar- 
raffing,  becaufe  every  one  knows  his  Poil  ;  in  the 
middle  of  this  Proceffion  he  appears  clad  in  his  Ce¬ 
remonial  Habit,  and  lifted  up  in  a  great  Chair 
handfomely  gilt,  which  eight  Men  carry  on  their 
'Shoulders. 

Firil  appear  two  Kettle-Drummers,  who  beat  upon 
Copper-Bafons  to  give  Notice  of  the  March*,  then 
come  eight  Enfign-bearers,  on  whofe  Flags  are  writ- 
‘I  ten,  in  large  Characters,  the  Titles  of  Honour  of  the 
Viceroy  ;  then  fourteen  Standards,  whereon  appear 
the  proper  Symbols  of  his  Office,  fuch  as  the  Dra- 
P  n.  Tiger,  Phœnix,  Flying-Tortoife,  and  other 
:  winged  Animals,  fix  Officers  bearing  a  Board  in  the 
Shape  of  a  large  Shovel  raifed  high,  whereon  are 
written,  in  large  golden  Characters,  the  particular 
.1  Qualities  of  this  Mandarin  ;  two  others  bear,  the  one 
i  a  large  Umbrella  of  yellow  Silk,  three  Heights  above 
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one  another,  and  the  other  the  Cafe  wherein  the  Um¬ 
brella  is  kept  ;  two  Archers  on  Horfeback  at  the 
Head  of  the  chief  Guards  j  the  Guards,  armed  with 
large  Hooks  adorn’d  with  Silk  Fringe,  in  four  Rows 
one  above  another  ;  two  other  Files  of  armed  Men, 
feme  bearing  Maces  with  long  Handles,  others  having 
Maces  in  the  Form  of  a  Hand  or  Serpen  ,  and 
others  armed  with  large  Hammers  and  long  Hatchets, 
like  a  Crefcent  ;  other  Guards  bearing  fharp  Axes, 
and  feme  armed  with  Scythes  as  ftraight  as  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  Soldiers  carrying  three-edg’d  Halberds,  or 
Axes  ;  two  Porters  loaded  with  a  kind  of  handfome 
Coffer,  containing  the  Seal  of  his  Office  ;  two  other 
Kettle-Drummers,  who  give  Notice  of  the  Manda¬ 
rin’s  Approach  -,  two  Officers  armed  with  Canes,  to 
keep  the  Crowd  at  a  diftance  ;  after  them  two  Mace- 
bearers  with  gilt  Maces  in  the  Shape  of  Dragons,  and 
a  great  Number  of  Officers  of  Juftice,  feme  armed 
with  Whips  or  flat  Staves  to  give  the  Baftinado, 
others  armed  with  Chains,  Whips,  Cutlaffes,  and 
Hangers,  two  Standard-Bearers,  and  the  Captain 
that  commands  this  Company  :  All  this  Equipage  pre¬ 
cedes  the  Viceroy,  who  is  carried  in  his  Chair,  fur- 
rounded  with  Pages  and  Footmen,  having  near  his 
Perfon  an  Officer  that  carries  a  large  Fan  in  the  i 
Shape  of  a  Screen  ;  he  is  followed  with  feveral  Guards,  ? 
feme  armed  with  Maces,  and  others  with  long-hand-  3 
led  Sabres  ;  after  which  come  feveral  Enfigns  and  ) 
Cornets,  with  a  great  Number  of  Domefticks  on  i 
Horfeback,  every  one  bearing  feme  neceflary  thing  i 
belonging  to  the  Mandarin,  as  a  fécond  Cap  inclofed  > 
in  a  Cafe,  if  the  Weather  ffiould  oblige  him  to  \.\ 
change  it. 

When  he  travels  in  the  Night-time  they  do  not  [) 
carry  Flambeaux  as  in  Europe,  but  feveral  large  neat  t\ 
Lanthorns,  on  which  are  written  in  Capital  Letters  i: 
the  Titles  and  Quality  of  the  Mandarin,  to  infpire  fj 
every  one  with  the  Reverence  that  belongs  to  him,  | 
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and  that  the  Paflengers  may  flop,  and  thofe  who  are 
fat  down  may  rife  in  a  refpedtful  manner. 

The  Governor  of  every  Hien,  or  every  Tcheou ,  is 
obliged  to  adminifler  Jufrice,  to  receive  the  Tribute 
due  from  every  Family  to  the  Emperor,  to  vifit  per- 
fonally  the  Bodies  of  thofe  who  have  been  killed  ac¬ 
cidentally,  and  of  thofe  who  through  Defpair  have 
laid  violent  Hands  on  themfelves. 

Twice  in  a  Month  he  is  oblig’d  to  give  Audience 
to  all  the  Chiefs  in  his  Diflridt,  and  to  inform  him- 
felf  exactly  of  every  thing  that  paffes  ;  it  is  likewife 
his  Office  to  diflribute  Paffports  to  Barks  and  Vef- 
fels,  to  hear  Complaints  and  Accufations,  which  are 
almofl  continual  among  fo  great  a  People  ;  all  Law- 
fuits  come  before  his  Tribunal,  and  he  puniffies  with 
a  fevere  Baflinado  the  Perfon  he  judges  to  be  in  the 
wrong  -,  in  a  word,  he  pronounces  Sentence  of  Death 
upon  Criminals,  but  his  Sentence,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  Mandarins  above  him,  cannot  be  put  in  Execu¬ 
tion  till  it  is  ratify’d  by  the  Emperor, 

However  formidable  the  Authority  of  thefe  Man¬ 
darins  is,  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
felves  in  their  Offices,  if  they  did  not  gain  the  Re¬ 
putation  of  being  the  Fathers  of  the  People,  and  feeui 
to  have  no  other  Defire  than  to  procure  their  Hap- 
pinefs. 

Thus  to  render  the  People  happy  is  what  a  good 
Mandarin  ought  to  glory  in  :  Such  a  one  having 
caufed  Perfons,  skill’d  in  breeding  Silk-Worms  and 
making  Silks, to  fettle  in  his  Diftridt,  and  by  this  means 
enriched  the  City,  was  follow’d  with  univerfal  Ap- 
plaufes. 

Another,  who  in  the  time  of  a  Storm  was  not  con¬ 
tented  to  forbid  Perfons  to  crofs  the  River,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  placed  on  the  Bank,  and  flaid  there  all 
Day  to  prevent,  by  his  Prefence,  any  raffi  Man  from 
expofing  himfelf,  thro’  Defire  of  Gain,  to  perifh  in  a 
miferable  manner, 
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A  Mandarin  who  has  too  much  Severity,  and  who 
does  not  feem  to  have  any  great  Affection  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple  under  him,  cannot  avoid  being  fet  down  in  the 
Informations  which  the  Viceroys  lend  every  three 
Yeai*s  to  the  Court,  and  this  would  be  fufficient  to 
deprive  him  of  his  Office  :  If  a  Prifoner  dies  in  his 
Confinement  there  muff  be  full  Proof  that  the  Man¬ 
darin  was  not  prevail’d  upon  to  compafs  his  Death, 
that  he  vifited  him  himfelf,  provided  a  Phylician, 
and  furnifh’d  him  with  all  proper  Remedies,  &c.  tor 
the  Emperor  is  to  be  inform’d,  and  have  an  Account 
given  him  of  all  thofe  who  die  in  Prifon,  and  of  the 
Manner  of  their  Death  -,  and  according  to  the  Advice 
which  the  Emperor  receives  he  often  orders  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Procefs. 

There  are  certain  Occafions  wherein  the  Mandarins 
affect  chiefly  to  Ihew  their  Tendernefs  for  the  People, 
and  that  is  when  they  are  afraid  of  a  bad  Harveft 
thro’  Drought,  abundance  of  Rain,  or  any  other  Ac¬ 
cident,  as  the  multitude  of  Grafhoppers  that  fome- 
times  overrun  certain  Provinces  ;  then  the  Mandarin, 
either  thro5  Affection,  Intereft,  or  Diffimulation,  for¬ 
gets  nothing  that  may  render  him  popular. 

The  greateft  Part,  tho*  they  are  Men  of  Letters, 
and  deteft  the  Idols  of  Fo  and  Fao,  yet  do  not  omit  j 
their  foiemn  Vifits  to  the  Temples,  and  this  on  foot, 
contrary  to  their  Cuftom,  to  befeech  thefe  Idols  to  fend  j 
Rain  or  Fair-weather. 

When  thefe  fort  of  Calamities  happen  the  Manda-  » 
rin  caufes  his  Orders  to  be  fixed  up  in  all  publick 
Places,  prefcribing  a  General  Faff,  forbidding  Butchers  p 
and  Cooks  to  fell  Meat  under  heavy  Penalties  ;  but  l 
tho*  thefe  latter  cannot  fell  Meat  publickly  in  their  : 
Shops,  yet  they  do  it  privately,  by  means  ot  a  little 
Mony  that  they  give  underhand  to  the  People  ot 
the  Tribunal,  who  are  to  take  care  that  the  Orders  are 
obferv’d. 
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The  Mandarin  goes  to  the  Idol-Temple  on  Foot 
negligently  drefs’d,  fometimes  with  Shoes  made  of 
Straw,  and  accompany’d  with  the  fubordinate  Manda¬ 
rins  ;  he  is  likewife  follow’d  by  the  principal  Perfons 
of  the  City  ;  he  lights  upon  the  Altar  two  or  three 
fmall  Sticks  of  Incenfe,  after  which  they  all  fit,  and 
to  pafs  away  the  Time  drink  Tea,  fmoak,  and  chat 
an  Hour  or  two  together,  and  then  retire. 

Such  is  the  Ceremony  that  they  pbierve  in  praying 
for  Ram  or  fine  Weather  ;  they  treat  the  Idol,  as 
you  may  perceive,  in  a  blunt  lort  of  a  manner  ;  and 
it  they  ate  obliged  to  pray  too  long  before  the  Fa- 
vour  is  gi anted,  they  iometimes  bring  him  to  Reafon 

with  lufty  Strokes  ot  a  Cudgel  ,  this  however  fel- 

dom  happens. 

It  is  faid  that  this  was  done  at  Xiang  Tcbem  in  the 
Piovince  oî  Ghent  ft  \  the  Idol,  becaule  he  refilled 
Ram  very  _  obftmately  during  a  great  Drought,  was 
beaten  to  pieces  by  order  or  the  Officers  ;  when  after¬ 
wards  the  Rain  began  to  fall  they  made  another 
Image,  which  was  not  hard  to  clo,  for  they  are  Ge¬ 
nerally  made  of  Earth,  or  a  fort  of  Mortar,  and 
led  him  in  Triumph  into  the  City,  where  they  offered 
Sacrifices  to  him,  and  in  a  word  reftor’d  him  to  his 
Godfhip  again. 

The  Viceroy  or  a  Province  adted  much  in  the  fame 
manner  by  another  Idol,  who  did  not  vouchfafe  toan- 
fwer  his  reiterated  Prayers  ;  for  he  could  not  command 
his  Impatience,  but  fent  an  inferior  Mandarin  to  tell 
the  Idol  from  him,  that  if  there  was  no  Rain  by 
fuch  a  Day  he  would  drive  him  out  of  the  City,  and 
level  his  Temple  with  the  Ground. 

The  Viceroy,  offended  with  his  Refufal,  intended 
to  keep  his  Word,  forbidding  the  People  to  carry 
any  Offering  to  the  Idol,  and  ordered  the  Temple 
to  lie  fhut  up  and  the  Gates  fecur’d,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  done  ;  but  the  Rain  falling  a  few  Days  after 
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the  Viceroy's  Anger  was  appeas’d,  and  the  Idol  was 
permitted  to  be  worffiipped  as  before. 

In  thefe  kinds  of  publick  Calamities  it  is  chiefly 
to  the  Guardian- Genius  of  the  City  that  the  Manda¬ 
rin  addrefles  himfelf,  according  to  ancient  Cuftom, 
and  the  following  is  the  Form  that  he  is  wont  to  make 
ufe  of  in  imploring  his  A  Affiance. 

Guardian-Genius  !  if  I  am  the  Paftor  and  Go- 
64  vernor  of  this  City,  you,  tho’  invifible,  are  much 
“  more  fo  j  this  Office  of  Pallor  obliges  me  to  pro- 
cc  cure  the  People  whatever  is  advantageous,  and  to 
“  remove  from  them  every  thing  that  is  hurtful,  but 
6£  it  is  from  You,  properly,  that  the  People  receive 
t£  their  Happinefs  in  preferving  them  from  impend- 
ing  Miferies  ;  and  tho’  you  are  invifible  to  our 
ce  Eyes,  yet  whenever  you  pleafe  you  accept  our  Of- 
6C  ferings  and  hear  our  Vows,  and  by  that  means 
make  yourfelf,  in  fome  fenfe,  vifible:  But  if  you 
are  befought  in  vain  the  Heart  can  have  no  ffiare 
££  in  the  Honours  that  are  paid  you  ;  you,  indeed, 

6£  would  continue  to  be  what  you  are,  but  would  be 
C£  little  known  ;  even  as  1  myfelf,  whofe  Bufinefs  it 
££  is  to  protect  and  defend  the  People,  ffiould  doubt 
t£  of  my  Mandrinate  if  I  did  not  a 61  like  a  Manda-  |j 
££  rin  :  In  publick  Calamities,  which  we  cannot  re-  ;- 
££  medy,  we  ought  to  implore  your  Aid,  and  make  :: 
££  known  our  Wants  j  behold  then  the  Defolation  of  |l 
££  the  People,  from  the  lixth  to  the  eighth  Month  I 
££  we  have  had  no  Rain,  nor  gather’d  any  Corn  -,  if  I: 
££  every  thing  ffiould  be  dellroy’d,  how  can  the  : 
££  Earth  be  fown  hereafter  ?  It  is  my  Duty  to  make  • 
a  this  Reprefentation  ;  I  have  appointed  feveral  Faft- 
4  £  Days,  the  Butchers  are  forbid  to  open  the  Shops,  the  i. 
££  Ufe  of  Meat,  Fiffi,  and  Wine,  is  prohibited,  every  ; 
cc  one  applies  in  good  earneft  to  purify  their  Hearts, 

££  examine  their  Confciences,  and  repent  of  their  Sins, 

4€  but  our  Virtues  and  Merits  are  not  fufficient  to 
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44  appeafe  Tien  :  As  for  you,  invifible  Governor  of 
é4  this  City,  you  have  Accefs  to  him,  you  can  re~ 
44  queft  Favours  for  us  Mortals,  and  befeech  him  to 
44  put  an  end  to  our  Misfortunes  ;  fuch  a  Favour  ob- 
6  4  taincd  by  your  Intcrceffion  will  make  the  People 
44  happy  -,  I  fhall  fee  accomplifh’d  what  my  Office 
44  makes  me  earneftly  wiffi  for,  and  your  Worfhip 
44  will  increafe  more  and  more  in  the  City,  when 
44  they  fee  it  is  not  in  vain  that  you  prefide  over  it.3’ 

As  the  Mandarin  is  appointed  to  fuftain  and  pro- 
tedt  the  People,  he  ought  always  to  be  ready  to 
hear  their  Complaints,  not  only  when  he  gives  Au¬ 
dience,  but  at  all  Hours  of  the  Day.  If  it  is  an  ur¬ 
gent  Affair  then  they  go  to  his  Palace,  and  beat  loud 
upon  a  kind  of  Kettle-Drum,  which  is  fometimes  on 
one  fide  of  the  Hall  of  Juftice,  but  almoft  always  out 
of  the  Palace  itfelf,  that  the  People  may  beat  upon  it 
both  by  Night  and  Day. 

At  this  Signal,  which  is  not  made  but  when  fome 
extraordinary  Accident  happens,  the  Mandarin,  tho* 
never  fo  much  employ’d,  is  obliged  to  leave  every 
thing  immediately  to  grant  the  Audience  that  is  de¬ 
manded  ;  but  whoever  gives  the  Alarm,  unlefs  it  be 
concerning  fome  notorious  Injuftice,  is  fiire  to  receive 
the  Baflinado  for  his  pains. 

One  of  his  principal  Functions  is  to  inftrufl  his 
People,  as  he  is  in  the  Emperor’s  Place,  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinefe  is  not  only  a  Monarch  to  govern, 
and  a  Prieft  to  facrifice,  but  is  alfo  a  Mailer  to  teach  ; 
and  on  this  account  he  affembles  from  time  to  time 
all  the  Grandees  of  the  Court,  and  all  the  chief  Man-  . 
darins  of  the  Tribunals,  to  give  them  Inftru&ion  out 
of  the  Canonical  Books 

In  like  manner,  on  the  fir  ft  and  fifteenth  of  every 
Month,  the  Mandarins  affernble  in -a  proper  Place, 
and  give  large  Inftruélions  to  the  People  :  This  Prac¬ 
tice  is  appointed  by  a  Statute  of  the  Empire,  in 
which  the  Governor  afts  the  Fart  of  a  Father  who  in- 
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ftrafts  his  Family  ;  even  the  Emperor  himfelf  has  af- 
figned_the  Subjedh  that  ought  to  be  treated  on  in  thefe 
fort  oi  Difcourfes  ,  tjaey  are  compris’d  in  fixteen  Or¬ 
ders,  which  I  fhall  mention  at  large. 

1.  That  they  fhould  pradlife  carefully  the  Duties 
prefcribed  by  filial  Piety,  and  the  Deference  that  the 
younger  ought  to  pay  to  the  elder  Brother  ;  and  they 
will  learn  from  thence  the  Value  they  ought  to  put  up¬ 
on  theeffential  Obligations  that  Nature  impofes  on  all 
Mankind. 

2.  They  are  to  preferve  always  a  refpediful  Re¬ 
membrance  for  the  Anceflors  of  the  Family,  and  that 
will  be  a  means  of  preferring  Union,  Concord,  and 
Peace. 

3.  That  there  be  an  Union  in  all  the  Villages,  by 
which  means  Lawfuits  and  Quarrels  will  be  ba- 
nifhed. 

4.  Let  them  have  a  great  Efteem  for  the  Profef- 
fion  or  Husbandmen,  and  for  thofe  who  plant  the 
Mulberry-Trees  for  the  fake  of  the  Silk- worms,  and 
then  they  will  never  want  Grain  to  feed  on,  nor  Gar¬ 
ments  to  cover  themfelves. 

5.  That  they  accuftom  themfelves  to  a  prudent  Oe- 
conomy  by  Frugality,  Temperance,  and  Modefty, 
and  this  will  be  the  means  of  avoiding  many  foolifh 
Expences. 

6.  That  great  care  be  taken  that  publick  Schools 
may  flourifh,  to  the  end  that  young  Students  may  be 
taught  to  live  in  a  regular  and  virtuous  manner. 

7*  That  they  apply  to  the  Fundtions  proper  to  their 
own  Condition,  which  will  be  an  infallible  means  to 
have  the  Heart  and  Mind  at  reft. 

8.  That  they  ftifle  Sedls  and  Errors  in  their  Birth, 
to  the  end  that  the  true  and  folid  Dodfcrine  may  be  pre- 
ferved  in  its  Purity. 

9.  That  they  inculcate  upon  the  People  the  Penal 
Laws  eftablifh’d  by  fupreme  Authority,  for  Fear  will 
keep  rude  and  untradlable  Minds  to  their  Duty. 

10.  That 
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10.  That  they  perfectly  inftrud  Perfbnsin  the  Laws 
of  Civility  and  Decency,  that  the  good  Cuftoms  which 
Politenefs  has  eftablifhed  may  always  be  exadly  put 
in  Practice. 

11.  That  they  apply  all  their  Strength  to  give 
Children  and  younger  Brothers  a  good  Education, 
which  will  prevent  their  being  addided  to  Vice,  and 
giving  themfelves  up  to  their  Pallions. 

12.  That  they  abftain  from  all  fcandalous  A  ecu  ra¬ 
tions,  that  Innocence  and  Integrity  may  have  nothing 
to  fear. 

13.  That  they  take  care  not  to  protect  or  conceal 
the  Guilty,  whofe  Crimes  oblige  them  to  lead  a  wan¬ 
dering  and  vagabond  Life,  by  this  means  they  will  a- 
void  being  involved  in  their  Misfortunes. 

14.  That  they  be  careful  in  paying  the  Subfidies 
demanded  by  the  Prince,  which  will  free  them  from 
the  Enquiries  and  Vexations  of  the  Tax-gatherers. 

15.  That  they  add  in  confort  with  the  Heads  of 
the  Diftrid  fettled  in  every  City,  which  will  prevent 
Thefts,  and  the  Efcape  of  thofe  who  are  guilty. 

1 6.  That  they  reprefs  the  Sallies  of  Anger,  which 
will  keep  them  out  of  all  Danger. 

Thefe  are  the  Orders  which  ferve  the  Mandarins 
for  a  Text.  The  Difcourfe  of  one  of  them  upon  the 
third  Order  will  acquaint  you  with  their  manner  of 
teaching  the  People,  which  is  as  follows. 

The  Emperor  orders  that  you  prefer ve  Union  in 
the  Villages,  that  Quarrels  and  Lawfuits  may  be  ba- 
nifhed  from  thence  :  Liften  attentively  to  the  Expla¬ 
nation  that  I  fhall  make  of  this  Order. 

When  you  abide  in  the  fame  Place,  whether  bom 
there  or  not  imports  little,  you  pafs  for  Inhabitants  of 
the  Place  or  Town,  you  there  live  with  Relations  or 
Acquaintances,  with  Perfons  advanced  in  Age,  and 
with  your  Neighbours  *,  you  cannot  go  abroad  with¬ 
out  feeing  them  morning  and  evening,  and  at  all 
times  you  will  meet  fome  or  other  :  5Tis  this  Affem- 
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blage  of  Families  living  in  the  fame  Place  that  I  call  a 
Village  5  in  this  Village  there  are  Rich  and  Poor,fome 
are  your  Superiors,  fome  are  your  Inferiors,  and  o- 
thers  again  are  your  Equals. 

,  therefore  with  this  PvTaxim,  That  your  Cre¬ 
dit  ought  not  to  be  employ’d  to  make  you  formida¬ 
ble  ;  that  you  never  ought  to  allow  in  your  felf  Craft 
and  Fraud,  and  the  Practice  of  laying  Snares  for  your 
JNeighbour;,  ;  to  ipeak  of  others  with  Contempt,  to 
difplay  with  Oftentation  your  own  good  Qualities,  to 
leek  to  enrich  your  felf  at  the  Expence  of  others,  are 
things  that  you  ougnt  abiblutely  to  avoid. 

One  of  the  Antients  has  wifely  obferved  that  in  a 
Place,  where  there  are  old  Men  and  young  Perfons, 
the  latter  ought  to  refpebl  the  former,  without  exa¬ 
mining  whether  they  are  ricn  or  poor,  learned  or  ig- 
norant.  If  living  at  your  Eafe  you  defpife  the  Poor% 
if  being  in  Indigence  you  look  upon  the  Rich  with 
envious  Eyes,  this  will  create  halting  Divifions.  What  ! 
lays  the  rich  proud  Man,  will  you  not  give  place  to 

me  If  you  do  not  take  great  Care  I  iliall  crulh  you 

to  pieces. 

In  a  word,  if  you  have  Lands  or  Houles  he  will 
endeavour  to  deprive  you  of  them,  and  make  ufe  of 
Force  to  feize  your  Eftate,  neither  your  Wives  nor 
Daughters  will  be  fecure  from  fuch  a  Creditor  ;  for 
il  you  are  infolvent  he  will  force  them  from  you  un¬ 
der  the  fpecious  Pretence  of  equitable  Compenfation  ; 
fometimes,  when  he  is  in  an  angry  Mood,  he’ll  let 
loole  his  Oxen  and  his  ITorfes  into  your  Grounds, 
which  will  fpoil  your  Land  newly  fown  ;  fometimes 
in  the  Heat  of  Wine  he  will  give  himfelf  up  to  the 
greatelt  Excelles,  and  honelt  People  will  not  be  able 
to  fhun  his  Inlults  ;  his  Neighbours  having  their  Pa¬ 
tience  quite  worn  out  will  make  Complaints,  then 
they  will  apply  to  knavilh  Lawyers,  who  will  cirrv 
on  a  Proceis  in  Form:  Thefe  malicious  andTS 
People  will  not  fail  to  make  Matters  wor fc,  and  in 
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order  to  engage  them  in  a  troubîefome  Affair  they 
will  magnify  a  fmall  Pond  to  a  troubled  Sea ,  whole 
foaming  Waves  rife  to  the  very  Clouds  -,  infomuch 
that  the  verieft  Trifle  will  become  a  moil  ferious  Af¬ 
fair  ;  by  this  means  the  Accufation  will  be  profecuted 
in  all  the  Tribunals,  and  the  Expence  of  the  Lawful t 
will  have  confequences  that  will  be  felt  ever  after. 

Are  you  on  a  Journey  P  if  you  meet  by  chance  a 
Man  of  the  fame  Village,  as  foon  as  you  know  him 
by  his  Voice,  nothing  can  be  comparable  to  the  fe- 
cret  Pleafure  that  you  will  feel  ;  you  take  up  your 
Lodging  together,  you  love  as  if  you  were  Brethren 
in  reality,  and  how  then  comes  it  to  pafs  that  when 
you  live  in  the  fame  Place,  inflead  of  preferving  Peace 
and  good  Order,  you  excite  Quarrels  and  fow  DP 
vifion  ? 

Never  fpeak  evil  of  any,  and  then  you  will  live  at 
eafe  ;  never  fail  out  with  another,  but  rather  give  way 
to  his  Impofitions  ;  let  your  Patience  be  a  Proof  a- 
gainft  Contradiction,  and  you  never  need  to  fear  an 
Injury  nor  an  Infult. 

When  there  arifes  a  Difference  between  two  Per¬ 
lons,  if  charitable  People  endeavour  at  a  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  *,  when  the  Fire  of  Diviflon  is  kindled  in  a  Fa¬ 
mily,  if  the  Neighbours  make  hafte  to  quench  it  ;  if 
when  a  Man  is  in  a  violent  Paffion  another  takes 
him  afide,  and  fpeaking  with  Mildnefs  endeavours  to 
moderate  his  Anger,  the  great  Fire  that  feemed  to 
menace  Heaven  will  difappear  in  a  Moment,  and  that 
important  Affair  that  was  going  to  be  carried  before 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Great  will  end  with  as  much 
ci  eafe  as  an  Icicle  will  melt  that  is  taken  from  the  Tile 
of  a  Roof  :  But  if  an  Incendary  meddles  with  the 
Affair  he  will  be  like  a  great  Stone  that  rowls  down 
a  Declivity,  and  breaks  to  Pieces  every  thing  in  its 
Way  ;  he  will  engage  you  by  his  pernicious  Counfels 
to  pur fue  thofe  Practices  that  will  lead  you  to  a 
Preciy  ice. 
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But  Since  Î  Speak  of  the  fatal  Confequences  that 
Quarrels  and  Lawfuits  will  draw  you  into,  hearken 
attentively  to  what  I  am  going  to  fay* 

When  the  Affair  comes  before  a  Mandarin,  one 
or  other  muft  be  vanquished,  either  you  or  the  ad- 
verfe  Party.  If  you  have  the  word:  on’t,  and  are 
cot  contented  with  your  Lofs,  you  will  feek  every 
where  for  Support  and  Protection  ;  you  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  gain  the  good  Graces  of  thofe  that  a  Man¬ 
darin  confides  in,  and  they  will  be  well  pay’d  for 
their  good  Offices  ;  you  will  be  defirous  to  gain  over 
to  your  fide  the  People  belonging  to  the  Court,  and 
how  many  Feafts  will  that  oblige  you  to  make;  have 
you  wherewithal  to  defray  all  thefe  Expences  ? 

But  if  you  fall  into  the  Hands  of  an  evil  Judge, 
who,  to  ruin  you,  borrows  *  falfe  Colours  and  Ap¬ 
pearances  of  Equity  and  Juitice  ;  in  vain  have  you 
engaged  thofe  who  have  eafy  Accefs  to  him,  and 
for  whom  he  has  much  Efteem  ;  in  vain  the  Officers 
of  the  Court,  thofe  venal  Wretches,  thofe  Bloodfuck- 
ers  of  the  People,  will  declare  themfelves  in  your 
Favour  :  After  all  the  Expence  you  have  been  at  to 
opprefs  your  Enemy,  you  will  be  forced  to  come  at 
length  to  an  amicable  Agreement. 

But  if  you  refufe  fuch  Accommodation,  after  you 
have  loft  your  Caufe  in  a  fubordinate  Tribunal,  you  i 
will  appeal  to  a  Superior  Court  ;  then  you  will  fee  Pe¬ 
titions  every  Day  prefented  to  all  the  Tribunals,  and  I 
the  Lawfuit  will  be  lengthened  out  for  feveral  Years, 
thro’  the  Artifice  of  knaviSh  Practitioners  ;  the  Wit- 
neffes  will  fuffer  by  it,  a  great  Number  of  Perfons  j 
will  be  involved  in  your  Misfortune,  fome  will  be 
thrown  into  Prifon,  others  fail  into  the  Hands  of  Ju-  fi 
Slice,  and  Sentence  will  not  be  pronounced  before  an  r 
infinite  Number  of  Families  will  be  reduced  to  Shame-’  . 
ful  Beggary. 

You  may  conclude  from  what  I  have  faid,  that 
tho’  you  had  Mountains  of  Copper,  and  Mines  of 
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Gold,  they  will  hardly  be  fufficient  to  defray  your 
Expence  ;  and  tho’  you  had  a  Body  of  Iron  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  undergo  the  Fatigues  and  Troubles 
of  the  Profecution. 

The  Emperor,  whofe  Companion  for  his  People  is 
without  Bounds,  prohibits  Lawiuits,  and  has  the 
Goodnefs  to  give  you  Inilrudtions  himfelf  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Troubles  that  may  arife  among  you,  and 
he  defires  you  would  live  in  perfect  Unity. 

Tç  that  end  reverence  old  Age,  honour  Virtue, 
pay  a  Deference  to  the  Rich,  and  have  Companion 
on  the  Poor.  Never  endeavour  to  regulate  things 
that  don’t  belong  to  you,  if  they  are  out  of  order  § 
and  if  you  fufpedt  that  they  are  about  to  bring  you 
into  Contempt,  never  feek  to  revenge  yourfelf  ;  alfo 
if  you  have  licentious  Perfons  among  you,  exhort 
them  with  Civility  and  Mildnefs  to  change  their  way 
of  Life  :  In  publick  Works  let  your  Agreement  be 
perceived  by  a  Diligence  to  affift  each  other. 

Another  Advice  which  does  not  lefs  concern  you 
is,  that  if  you  are  rich  don’t  pride  you  felf  in  ma¬ 
king  Feafts,  or  in  wearing  coilly  Habits  ;  and  if  you 
have  Authority  and  Credit,  never  make  ufe  of  them 
to  opprefs  the  Weak  and  Defencelefs  :  That  which 
I  require  of  you  is  that  you  be  humble  in  Profpe- 
rity,  and  not  flack  in  performing  your  Duty,  and 
wifh  that  you  may  be  quite  free  from  Ambition,  con¬ 
tent  with  a  little ,  and  that  you  would  diftinguifh 
y  our  felf  by  Mildnefs,  Moderation,  and  above  all  by 
Frugality. 

Be  careful  in  thofe  Years  when  Epidemick  Diftem- 
pers  are  common,  which,  joined  to  thedearnefs  of  Fro- 
viflons,  make  all  Places  defolate  ;  your  Duty  then  is 
to  have  Compaflion  on  your  Countrymen,  and  to  affift 
them  with  all  that  you  can  fpare. 

This  is  well  worthy  your  Attention,  and  this  will 
promote  your  Intereft,  for  by  this  means  the  Pea¬ 
sants  will  be  faithful,  your  Country  will  not  be  aban¬ 
don’d. 
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don’d,  your  Neighbours  will  be  careful  of  your  Pre- 
fervation,  and  your  Inte reft  will  be  that  of  the  Pub- 
lick  :  On  the  other  hand  Heaven,  by  ways  to  you 
unknown,  will  proteél  you,  and  pour  down  Bleflings 
on  your  Head. 

As  for  Mechanicks,  and  all  thofe  who  are  employ’d 
in  a  laborious  manner,  tho’  by  the  immutable  Laws 
of  a  Superior  Being  they  are  born  in  Poverty  and  in 
a  low  Condition,  their  Happinefs  confifls  in  living 
according  to  their  Circumftances,  not  being  uneafy 
with  their  Poverty,  nor  envying  the  Wealthy  the  Pof- 
feflion  of  their  Riches. 

This  Morality  will  be  to  them  the  Source  of  Peace 
and  Confolation,  and  every  thing  will  profper  in  the 
Hands  of  good  Men,  nor  will  their  Virtue,  if  it 
Hands  the  Teft,  remain  very  long  in  Obfcurity. 

You  know  at  prefent  the  Intentions  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  it  belongs  to  you  to  conform  thereto  ;  if 
you  do  fo,  as  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  will,  the 
greatefl  Advantages  will  accrue  from  it,  you  will 
content  the  paternal  Heart  of  his  Majefty,  there  will 
be  no  Divifions  among  you,  you  will  fpare  the  Man¬ 
darins  the  trouble  of  multiplying  Arrefcs  and  Pu- 
nifhments,  and  you  will  procure  Serenity  and  Peace 
to  the  Empire  :  When  you  fhall  return  home,  ap¬ 
ply  yourfelves  ferioufly  to  the  Practice  of  fo  ufeful 
a  Doétrine. 

In  this  manner  a  Mandarin  inflrudts  the  People 
twice  a  Month  with  refpedt  to  their  Behaviour,  and 
it  is  fo  effential  a  Part  of  his  Employment,  that  if 
Crimes  of  fome  kinds  are  committed  in  his  Diftricl 
he  would  be  anfwerable  for  them. 

When  a  Theft  or  a  Murder  happens  in  a  City 
he  is  obliged  to  dilcover  the  Thieves  or  Murder¬ 
ers,  or  he  will  lofe  his  Employment  :  If  there  is 
any  enormous  Crime  committed,  as  for  inftance, 
if  a  Son  was  fo  unnatural  as  to  kill  his  Father,  the 
News  of  the  Crime  is  no  fooner  carried  to  the  Court, 
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but  all  the  Mandarins  of  the  DiftriCt  are  deprived 
of  their  Offices  :  They  attribute  the  Fault  to  them, 
and  they  fay  this  Misfortune  had  not  happened  if 
they  had  been  more  careful ^  in  the  Difcharge  of  their 
Duty;  for  the  fame  Reafon*  in  extraordinary  Cafes, 
they  punifh  the  Father  with  Death  for  the  Faults  of 
the  Children.  , 

Nothing  would  be  comparable  to  the  excellent  Or¬ 
der  eftablifhed  by  the  Chtnefe  Laws,  if  all  the  Man¬ 
darins,  inftead  of  gratifying  their  Faffions,  conformed 
themfelves  to  fuch  Rules,  and  one  might  alfo  affirm 
that  no  Kingdom*  would  be  more  happy  ;  but  among 
fo  great  a  Number  there  are  always  fome  who  place 
their  Happinefs  in  the  Enjoyments  of  this  Life,  and 
follow  every  thing  that  gives  them  Pleafure  and  De¬ 
light,  and  are  not  very  fcrupulous  in  neglecting  the 
more  facred  laws  of  Reafon  and  Juftice,  and  facri- 
ficing  them  to  their  private  Intereft. 

There  are  no  Tricks  or  Artifices  to  which  fome  of 
the  inferior  Officers  have  not  recourfe  to  deceive  the 
fuperior  Mandarins  ;  and  among  the  latter  there  are 
fome  who  endeavour  to  impofe  upon  the  fupreme  Tri¬ 
bunals  of  the  Court,  and  even  to  mifiead  the  Empe¬ 
ror  himfelf  :  They  arefo  v/ell  skill’d  in  cloaking  their 
Faffions,  and  ufe  the  moft  humble  and  deceitful  Ex- 
preffiions,  and  like  wife  affeCt  in  the  Memorials  which 
they  prefent  fuch  an  Air  of  Difintereflednefs,  that 
it  is  a  very  hard  matter  for  the  Prince  not  to  miftake 
Falfhood  for  Truth. 

Befides,  as  their  Salaries  are  not  always  fufficient 
to  maintain  their  Pomp  and  Luxury,  the  Injuftices 
which  they  commit,  provided  they  are  fecret,  caule 
them  to  run  no  Hazard.  There  have  been  Minifters  of 
State,  and  chief  Prefidents  of  the  fupreme  Courts,  who 
have  underhand  extorted  Mony  from  the  Viceroys 
of  Provinces  ;  and  thefe  again,  to  fet  Affairs  right  with 
themfelves,  have  oppreffied  the  fubordinate  Officers, and 
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the  fubordinate  Officers  have  reimburfed  themfelves 
by  their  Exactions  upon  the  People. 

The  Laws  indeed  have  provided  againft  this  Dif- 
order  by  feveral  wife  Precautions,  which  tend  to  keep 
the  Mandarins  within  Bounds,  and  fhelter  the  People 
from  Extortion.  The  Emperor  now  reigning  has  en¬ 
deavoured  at  a  ftill  more  efficacious  Remedy,  for  he 
has  augmented  their  salaries,  and  has  declared  he  will 
receive  no  Prefents  himfelf,  forbidding  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  their  Due,  under  the  Penalties  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Laws,  which  ordain,  that  a  Mandarin 
■who  ffiall  receive  or  exact  unjuftly  eighty  Ounces  of 
Silver  ffiall  be  puniffi’d  with  Death. 

Belides  this,  i/i,  it  is  hard  to  prevent  Commotions 
among  the  People  when  they  groan  under  Oppreffion, 
and  the  leaft  Difturbance  which  happens  in  a  Pro¬ 
vince  is  imputed  to  the  Viceroy,  and  if  it  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  appealed  he  is  almoft  fore  of  iofing  his 
Office.  lie  is,  lays  tne  Law,  as  the  Head  ol  a  great 
Family,  and  if  the  Peace  of  it  is  difturbed  it  mult  be 
his  Fault,  becaufe  he  governs  the  fubordinate  Officers, 
and  ffiould  hinder  them  from  oppreffing  the  People  ; 
wnen  tne  Yoke  is  eafy,  they  bear  it  without  mur¬ 
muring,  but  if  otherwife  they  feek  to  throw  it  off. 

2.  The  Laws  prefcribe  that  no  Perfon  ffiall  hâve 
the  Office  of  iVIandann  of  the  People,  not  only  in  his 
own  City,  but  even  in  the  Province  wherein  his  Fa¬ 
mily  inhabit;  and  commonly  he  does  not  poflèis  the 
fame  Office  many  Y  ears  in  the  lame  Place  before  he  is 
removed  ;  whence  it  happens  that  he  cannot  contradt 
any  extiaorciinary  friendffiip  with  the  People  of  the 
Country  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  him  Partial  : 
And  as  almoft  all  the  Mandarins  that  govern  with 
him  in  the  fame  Province  are  unknown  to  him,  it  is 

feldom  that  he  has  any  Reafon  to  ffiew  them  Fa¬ 
vour. 

.  M  they  give  him  an  Employment  in  a  Province 
joining  to  his  own,  he  muft  hve  in  a  Place  that  is  at 
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leaft  fifty  Leagues  from  it  ;  the  Reafon  is,  that  a 
Mandarin  fiiould  purfue  nothing  elfe  but  the  Fublick 
Good  :  If  he  exercifed  an  Office  in  his  own  Country., 
he  would  certainly  be  troubled  with  the  Solicitations 
of  his  Neighbours  and  Friends,  and  would  probably 
be  biaffed  in  his  Judgment,  and  do  Injuftice  to  other 
Perfons,  or  might  adt  from  a  Principle  of  Revenge 
againft  thofe  who  had  formerly  done  him  or  any  of 
his  Relations  an  Injury. 

They  carry  this  Nicenefs  fo  far  that  they  will  not 
permit  a  Son,  a  Brother,  a  Nephew,  &c.  to  be  a  fub- 
ordinate  Mandarin  where  his  Brother,  Uncle, 
are  fuperior  Mandarins.  For  inflance,  fuch  a  one  is 
Mandarin  of  a  City  of  the  third  Order,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  about  to  fend  his  eldeft  Brother  to  be  Vice¬ 
roy  in  the  fame  Province,  on  which  account  the 
younger  is  obliged  to  acquaint  the  Court  therewith, 
and  the  Court  gives  him  in  another  Province  a  Man- 
drinate  of  the  fame  Degree  as  he  had  before. 

The  Reafon  of  this  Regulation  is  left  the  elder 
Brother,  being  Superior,  fiiould  favour  the  younger, 

.  and  either  tolerate  or  wink  at  his  Faults  ;  or  that  the 
younger,  under  the  Umbrage  of  the  Dignity  and  Pro¬ 
fit  edtion  of  his  Brother,  fiiould  exercife  his  Office  with 
lefs  Equity  and  Exadhiefs. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  very  hard  for  a 
Brother  to  be  forced  to  draw  up  an  Accufadon  a- 
gainft  a  Brother. 

To  ffiun  thefe  Inconveniences  they  will  not  per¬ 
mit  that  they  fiiould  be  in  Employments  which  have 
3  a  Dépendance  upon  each  other.  That  which  I  fa  id 
d  of  a  Father,  an  elder  Brother,  an  Uncle  of  the  fupe¬ 
rior  Mandarins,  ought  likewife  to  be  underftood  of 
.  Son,  Brother,  Nephew,  being  fuperior  Mandarins, 
with  refpedf  to  a  Father,  elder  Brother,  or  Uncle  be¬ 
ing  Inferiors,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  near  Relations 
whatfoever. 
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g.  Every  three  Years  they  make  a  general  Review 
of  all  the  Mandarins  of  the  Empire,  and  examine  the 
good  or  bad  Qualities  that  they  have  for  Govern¬ 
ment.  Every  fuperior  Mandarin  examines  what  has 
been  the  Conduct  of  the  inferior  fince  the  laft  Infor¬ 
mations  have  been  given  in,  or  fince  they  have  been 
in  Office,  and  he  gives  Notes  to  every  one  contain¬ 
ing  Praifes  or  Reprimands.  For  inftance ,  the  Chief 
Mandarin  of  a  City  of  the  third  Order  has  under  him 
three  or  four  petty  Mandarins  to  whom  he  gives 
Notes,  and  fends  them  to  the  Mandarin  of  a  City  of 
the  fécond  Order  on  whom  he  depends  :  This  latter, 
who  has  under  him  feveral  Mandarins  who  govern 
Cities  of  the  third  Order,  examines  thefe  Notes,  and 
either  agrees  thereto,  or  adds  others,  according  to  his 
Knowledge. 

When  the  Mandarin  of  the  City  of  the  fécond  Or¬ 
der  has  received  the  Notes  from  all  the  Mandarins  of 
the  Cities  of  the  third  Order,  he  gives  his  Note  to 
them,  and  fends  the  Catalogue  of  all  the  Mandarins 
in  his  Diftridt  to  the  general  Mandarins  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  who  refide  at  the  Capital  :  This  Catalogue  paf- 
fes  thro*  their  Hands  to  the  Viceroy’s,  who  after 
he  has  examined  it  in  private,  and  then  with  the 
four  general  Mandarins,  fends  it  to  Court  with  his 
own  Remarks,  that  the  chief  Tribunal  may  have  an 
exadt  Knowledge  of  all  the  Mandarins  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  that  it  may  reward  or  punilh  them  according 
to  their  Deferts. 

They  reward  a  Mandarin  by  railing  him  to  a 
higher  Degree,  and  they  punifli  him  by  placing  him 
in  a  lower,  or  by  depriving  him  of  his  Office. 

For  two  Months  that  this  Examination  lafts  the 
Viceroy  fees  no  body,  admits  no  Vifits,  nor  receives 
any  Letter  from  thofe  that  are  under  him.  He  takes 
thefe  Meafures  that  he  may  feem  a  Man  of  great  In¬ 
tegrity,  and  to  fhew  that  he  regards  nothing  but  Me- 
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rit.  The  following  are  Samples  of  thefe  Notes  which 
are  given  to  the  Mandarins. 

Under  their  Name,  and  Titleof  their  Mandrinate 
they  write  That  he  is  a  Man  greedy  of  Money,  too 
fevere  in  his  Puniffiments,  treats  the  People  in  a  harlh 
manner,  or  elfe  that  he  is  too  much  advanced  in 
Years,  and  is  no  longer  able  to  perform  his  Office: 
That  anothei  is  proud,  of  an  odd  Diipoiition,  caprici- 
ous,  and  of  an  unequal  Temper  :  That  another  is  blunt, 
paffionate,  and  does  not  know  how  to  govern  himfelf  • 
likewife  that  another  is  weak  in  his  Manner  of  Go" 
verning,  or  does  not  know  how  to  make  himfelf  o~ 
bey’d  ;  or  elfe  he  is  (low,  backward  in  the  Difpatch 
of  Bufinefs,  and  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Laws 
and  Cuftoms,  &c. 

When  the  Catalogue  of  Notes  is  arriv’d  at  Peking, 
the  Chief  Tribunal  to  which  it  is  addrefs’d  examines 
them,  and  lends  them  back  to  the  Viceroy,  after  ha¬ 
ving  fet  down  the  Reward  or  Punifhment’  which  it 
appoints  ioi  each  Mandarin.  They  deprive  thole  of 
their  Offices  who  have  bad  Notes,  and  raife  thole 
who  are  commended  to  a  fuperior  Mandrinate  ;  fuch 
a  one,  for  inftance,  who  was  Mandarin  of  a  City  of 
the  third  Order,  and  who  has  given  Proofs  of  his 
Capacity,  is  rais’d  to  the  Government  of  a  City  of 

the  fécond  Order,  for  which  he  feems  to  have  the  ne- 
ceffiary  Talents. 

.  T^ere  are  others  that  they  are  contented  with  raif- 
ing.  or  depreffing  fome  Degrees,  and  then  the  Man¬ 
darins  are  obliged  to  put  at  the  Head  of  their 
Orders  the  number  of  Degrees  that  they  are  to  be 
raifed  or  depreffied  :  For  inftance,  I  the  Mandarin  of 
this  City  railed  three  Degrees,  or  depreffied  three  De¬ 
grees,  do  order  and  appoint,  UV.  By  this  means  the 
People  are  inftrudted  in  the  Reward  or  Punifhment 
that  the  Mandarin  deferved  :  When  he  has  been  railed 
ten  Degrees,  he  has  room  to  hope  that  he  ffiall  foon 
be  exalted  to  a  Superior  Mandrinate  ;  but  if,  on  the 
V°l,  II.  f  other 
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other  hand,  he  has  been  depreffed  ten  Degrees,  he 
has  reafon  to  fear  he  will  lofe  his  Employ. 

4.  As  the  general  Officers  might  be  corrupted 
with  Bribes  by  the  particular  Governors  of  Cities,  and 
fo  would  connive  at  the  Injuftice  of  the  Mandarins 
who  opprefs  the  People,  the  Emperor  fends  fecietly 
from  time  to  time  Infpe&ors  into  the  Provinces,  who 
go  into  the  Cities,  and  like  wife  into  the  Tribunals, 
while  the  M/andarin  gives  Auaience,  and  dexmioufly 
inform  themfelves  by  the  Mechanic!^  and  People  in 
what  manner  he  behaves  in  the  Adminiftration  of  his 
Office,  and  after  thefe  fecret  Informations,  if  he 
finds  any  Diforder  then  he  difcovers  the  Enfigns  of 
his  Dignity,  and  declares  himfelf  the  Emperoi  & 
Envoy. 

As  his  Authority  is  abfolute  he  drawls  up  immedi¬ 
ately  the  Procefs  of  the  faulty  Mandarins,  and  punifhes 
them  according  to  the  Severity  of  the  Laws,^  or  elfe, 
if  the  Injuftice  is  not  notorious,  he  fends  his  Infor¬ 
mations  to  Court  that  they  may  determine  what  is  to 
be  done. 

A  few  Years  ago  the  Emperor  named  thefe  fort 
of  Comm iffioners  for  the  Province  of  Canton,  there 
being  an  Affair  upon  the  Carpet  which  concerned  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Comptroller-General  or  Srdt,  who  had 
fent  Accuiations  to  Peking  againft  each  other  :  The 
People  of  the  Province,  who  fuftered  by  the  Dear- 
nefs  of  Salt,  the  Price  of  which  was  confiderably  aug¬ 
mented,  took  the  Part  of  the  Viceroy  againft  the 
Comptroller,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  General 
Mandarins  fp°ike  in  favour  of  the  latter  againft  the 
former. 

The  Court,  attentive  to  this  Difference,  anddefirous 
of  knowing  who  was  in  fault,  fent  two  Tfong  tou  in 
Quality  of  Commiffioners  ;  at  their  Arrival  at  Canton 
they  refufed  the  Honours  that  Cuftom  had  pre- 
fcribed  for  their  Reception,  to  avoid  giving  room 
for  Sufpicion,  that  they  might  be  gained  to  either 
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Side  oy  Pi  dents;  they  had  even  no  Communication 
with  tiie  Mandarins,  but  when  they  cited  them  one 
after  another  to  take  Information  in  the  Affair  they 
came  to  examiner  Por  which  reafcn,  without  receiv¬ 
ing  or  making  any  V ifit,  they  went  diredtly  to  the 
Palace  that  was  prepared  for  them,  and  Unit  them- 
leives  up,  till  having  cited  the  Viceroy  and  Comptroller 
General  they  had  begun  the  Procefs  by  repeated  In- 
ten  ogatoiies  of  thefe  two  Great  .Mandarins,  who  ap¬ 
peared  feveral  times  before  their  Judges  like  common 
Criminals. 


The  Viceroy,  during  the  whole  Time  of  the  Trial5 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  Palace  every  Morning  to  be 
near  the  Place  of  Audience,  and  waited  there  till 
Night  :  In  this  he  was  treated  more  favourably  than 
the  Comptroller-General,  who  was  obliged  all  the  time 
to  abfent  him felf  from  his  Tribunal,  and  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  at  the  Gate  where  Audience  was  given. 

All  the  Shops  were  Unit  up  in  the  City,  and  the 
People,  by  their  Deputies,  brought  in  Accufations  a- 
gainit  the  Comptroller,  and  they  were  received  by  the 
Commiffioners  as  well  as  thofe  that  were  produced  by 
the  Mandarins  :  The  Informations  being  ended  the 
Commiffioners  fent  them  to  Peking  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Meffenger,  after  which  they  received  Viiits  from 
" a11  the  Mandarins,  except  the  Comptroller-General. 

5.  Tho5  the  Infpedors  of  Provinces  are  confider- 
able  Officers,  and  of  known  Integrity,  yet  they  may 
fometimes  abufe  their  Power,  and  be  tempted  to  en¬ 
rich  them felves  at  the  Expence  of  the  Guilty,  whofe 
Injuftice  they  ipay  overlook  ;  and  therefore  to  keep 
them  upon  their  Guard  the  Emperor,  when  they 
eau:  think  of  it,  goes  into  certain  Provinces  in  Per- 
on  to  hear  himfeli  the  juft  Complaints  of  the  People 
'!  againft  their  Governors.  Thefe  kind  of  Vifits,  where¬ 
in  the  Prince  affedls  to  render  him  felf  popular,  make 
1  the  Mandarins  tremble  that  are  never  fo  little  faulty. 
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In  the  Year  1689  the  late  Emperor  Gang  hi  took 
a  Voyage  into  the  Southern  Provinces,  and  paflfed  by 
the  Cities  of  Sou  tcheou ,  Tang  tcheou ,  and  Nan  king  : 
He  was  on  horfe-back,  followed  by  his  Guards  and 
about  3000  Gentlemen. 

They  came  to  receive  him  with  Standards,  Flags, 
Canopies,  Umbrellas,  and  other  Ornaments  without 
number  :  At  the  Diftance  of  every  twenty  Paces  they 
had  eredied  in  the  Streets  Triumphal  Arches  co¬ 
vered  with  the  fineft  Stufis,  and  adorned  with  Feftoom, 
Ribbands,  and  Tufts  of  Silk,  under  which  he  paffed  ^ 
The  Streets  were  lined  with  an  infinite  number  of 
People,  but  with  fo  great  a  Veneration,  and  fo  pro¬ 
found  a  Silence,  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  Noife 

heard . 

He  lodged  in  his  Bark  at  Tang  tcheou ,  and  the  next 
Day  made  his  Entry  on  horfe-back  ;  the  Streets  were 
covered  with  Carpets,  and  he  demanded  of  them  if 
the  Mandarins  had  given  them  Orders  to  do  it  -,  the 
Inhabitants  reply’d,  That  they  had  not ,  and  that  they 
did  it  of  their  own  accord ,  being  willing  to  give  this 
publick  Teftimony  of  Reverence  to  his  Majefty ,  with 
which  he  ieemed  much  fatisfied  :  The  Streets  wei  u 
fo  full  of  Men  and  Children  that  the  Horfemen  could 
hardly  pafs,  and  the  Emperor  ftopt  every  Moment, 
feeming  to  be  greatly  plealed  with  it. 

At  Sou  tcheou  they  had  laid  Carpets  upon  the  Pave¬ 
ments  of  the  Streets,  which  caufed  the  Emperor  to 
alight  at  the  Entrance  of  the  City,  and  command  the 
Horfe  to  flop,  that  they  might  not  fpoil  fo  many 
fine  Pieces  of  Silk  which  belonged  to  the  People, 
lb  that  he  went  on  foot  to  the  Palace  that  was 
prepared  for  him,  and  honoured  the  City  with  his  Pre- 

fence  for  the  Space  of  two  Days. 

It  is  in  thefe  fort  of  Journeys  that  the  Emperor  de¬ 
clares  himfelf  the  Protestor  and  Fadiei  of  the  People, 
and  that  fpeedy  and  fevere  Juftice  is  ufed  towards  the 

Mandarins  when  there  are  juft  Caufes  of  Complaint. 

.  P,  U 
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P.  le  Comte  related  one  of  thefe  Examples  of  Juflice 
and  Severity,  by  which  the  late  Emperor  Gang  hi  ren~ 
dered  himfeJf  formidable  to  the  Mandarins,  and  equally 
beloved  by  the  People. 

_  This  Great  Prince  being  once  at  fome  Diftance  from 
his  Attendants,  fays  the  Father,  perceived  an  old 
Man  who  wept  bitterly,  and  asked  him  the  reafon  of 
his  Lamentation:  Sir ,  reply’d  the  Man,  who  did  not 
know  him,  I  had  but  one  Child ,  in  whom  I  placed  all 
my  Happinefs ,  and  with  whom  I  Unified  the  care  of  my 
Family,  and  a  Eartarian  Mandarin  has  taken  him  from 
me^  fo  that  I  am  at  prefent  deprived  of  all  Succour ,  and 
probably  Jhall  be  as  long  as  I  live ,  for  how  can  a  poor 
weak  Man  like  my  felf  oblige  the  Governor  to  do  me 
Juft  ice?  This  is  not  fo  difficult  as  you  think  it  is ,  re¬ 
ply’d  the  Emperor,  get  up  behind  me ,  and  guide  me 
to  the  Houfe  of  this  unjuft  Ravifher  ;  the  good  Man 
obeyed  without  Ceremony,  and  in  about  two  Hours 
time  they  arrived  at  the  Mandarin’s  Palace,  who  did 
not  exped  fuch  an  extraordinary  Vifit, 

However  the  Guards  and  a  great  Company  of 
Lords,  after  having  fearched  a  long  time  for  him, 
overtook  him  at  the  Mandarin’s,  and  without  know¬ 
ing  what  was  the  matter,  fome  furrounded  the  Houfe, 
and  others  entered  therein  with  the  Emperor  :  This 
Prince  having  convided  the  Mandarin  of  the  Vio¬ 
lence  that  he  was  accufed  of,  condemned  him  to 
lofe  his  Head  on  the  fpot  ;  after  which,  turning  to¬ 
wards  the  afflided  Father,  who  had  loft  his  Son,  to 
make  you  entirely  amends,  faid  he  to  him  in  a  ferions 
manner,  I  beftozv  upon  you  the  Office  of  the  guilty  Per - 
fon  who  is  put  to  deaths  take  care  to  fill  his  Place  with 
greater  Moderation  than  he  did ,  and  let  his  Crime  and 
Punifhment  make  yon  fearful,  in  your  Turn ,  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  dreadful  Example  to  others , 

6.  In  a  word  nothing  can  be  more  inftrudive,  and 
more  capable  of  keeping  the  Mandarins  in  order*  and 
prevent  the  Faults  they  might  be  guilty  of,  than 

F  3  the 
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the  Gazette  which  is  printed  every  Day  at  Peking , 
and  difperfed  from  thence  into  all  the  Provinces  : 
There  is  nothing  inferted  in  it  but  what  has  reference 
to  the  Government ,  and  as  the  Chinefe  Government 
is  abfolute  Monarchy,  and  the  mofc  trifling  Affairs 
are  brought  before  the  Emperor,  it  contains  nothing 
but  what  may  be  very  ferviceable  to  dircdl  the  Man¬ 
darins  in  the  Éxercife  of  their  Office,  and  inffrudt  the 
Teamed  as  well  as  the  Vulgar. 

It  contains,  for  inftance,  the  Names  of  the  Manda¬ 
rins  that  have  been  deprived  of  their  Offices,  and  for 
what  Reafon  :  One  for  being  negligent  in  gathering  the 
Emperor9 s  Tribute,  or  for  fquandering  it  away  -,  ano¬ 
ther  becatife  he  was  too  indulgent  or  too  fevere  in 
his  Puniffiments  -,  this  for  his  Oppreffion,  that  for 
want  of  Talents  to  govern  as  he  ought.  If  any  Man¬ 
darin  has  been  raifed  to  a  conftderable  Office  or 
been  depreffed  -,  or  if  he  has  been  deprived,  for  any 
Fault,  of  the  Annual  Penfion  that  he  ought  to  receive 
of  the  Emperor,  it  is  immediately  put  into  the 
Gazette. 

It  fpeaks  îikewife  of  all  Criminal  Affairs  tor 
which  Perfons  are  capitally  condemned,  and  likewife 
the  Names  of  the  Officers  who  fill  the  Places  of  the 
Mandarins  that  were  removed,  as  alfo  the  Calamities 
that  happened  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  Province,  and  the 
Affiftance  given  by  the  Mandarins  of  the  Place  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  Emperor’s  Order  ;  it  likewife  contains 
the  Expences  disburfed  for  the  Subfiflence  of  the  Sol¬ 
diers,  the  Neceffities  of  the  People,  the  Publick 
Works,  and  the  Benefactions  of  the  Prince  ;  there 
are  alfo  the  Remonftrances  of  the  Supreme  Tribunals, 
which  have  been  made  to  the  Emperor  concerning  his 
own  Condudf,  or  his  Decifions. 

They  therein  mention  the  Day  that  the  Emperor 
tilled  the  Earth,  that  they  may  excite  Emulation  in 
the  Minds  of  the  People,  and  infpire  thofe  who  go¬ 
vern  them  with  a  Love  of  Labour  and  Application 
for  the  Culture  of  the  Fields  ,  they  mention  likewife 
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the  Time  of  the  Convention  of  the  Grandees  at  Pekin? , 
and  all  the  Chief  Mandarins  of  the  Tribunals,  that 
they  may  be  inflru^ed  in  their  Duty.  There  you  may 
find  the  Laws  and  new  Cufloms  that  have  been  eft a- 
bliftied,  the  Praifes  and  Reprimands  given  by  the 
Emperor  to  a  Mandarin  :  For  inftance,  fuch  a  Man¬ 
darin  has  not  a  very  good  Reputation,  and  if  he  does 
not  amend  he  will  be  puniffied. 

In  fnort  the  Chinefe  Gazette  is  made  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  is  very  ufeful  to  inftrud  the  Mandarins 
how  to  govern  the  People  as  they  ought,  for  which 
reafon  they  read  it  conftantly  5  and  as  it  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  Publick  Affairs  that  are  tranfaded  in 
this  vaft  Empire,  the  greatefl  part  commit  to  writ¬ 
ing  their  Obfer varions  upon  the  things  that  it  con¬ 
tains,  which  may  dired  them  in  their  Condud. 

Nothing  is  printed  in  the  Gazette  but  what  has 
•  been  prefented  to  the  Emperor,  or  comes  from  the 
Emperor  himfelf  ;  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  it  dare 
not  add  a  Tittle  thereto,  nor  even  their  own  Reficdi- 
ons,  upon  pain  of  Corporal  Punifhments. 

In  1726  a  Writer  of  a  Tribunal,  and  another 
Writer,  who  was  employed  at  the  Board  of  the  Poil- 
Office,  were  condemned  to  Death  for  having  inferred 
Circumftances  in  the  Gazette  that  were  found  to 
be  falle  :  The  Reafon  upon  which  the  Tribunal  of  Cri¬ 
minal  Affairs  founded  their  Judgment,  was,  that  he 
had  failed  in  Refped  to  his  Majefty,  and  the  Law  de¬ 
clares  that  whoever  fails  in  Refped  to  his  Majefty 
deferves  Death. 

To  conclude,  the  Laws  prohibit  the  Mandarins 
the  greatefl  part  of  common  Diverfions  ;  they  are 
not  permitted  to  treat  their  Friends,  and  give  them  a 
Play,  but  at  certain  times  ;  they  would  risk  their  For¬ 
tune  if  they  indulged  themfelves  in  Gaming,  Walk¬ 
ing,  private  Vifits,  or  if  they  affifled  at  publick  A  ft 
femblies  ;  they  follow  no  other  Diverfions  but  what 
they  can  take  in  the  more  private  Part  of  their  own 
Palaces,  F  4  Qf 
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Of  the  Military  Government ,  and  Forces  of  the 


Empire ,  the  Forts,  Soldiers ,  Arms  and  Ar¬ 
tillery. 

there  were  formerly  in  France  Knights  belong- 


ing  to  the  Army,  and  Knights  belonging  to  the 
Laws,  there  are  like  wife  in  China  Doctors  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  Military  Do&ors  ;  of  the  former  of  which  we 
have  already  fpoken,  upon  whom  the  Government  of 
the  Empire  depends-,  we  are  now  going  to  (peak  of  the 
other  fort,  who  are  appointed  to  preferve  the  Tran¬ 
quility  of  the  Empire,  to  keep  their  Neighbours  in 
Awe,  and  to  {tide  or  prevent  Rebellions. 

The  Mandarins  of  the  Army,  or  Officers  of  War, 
ought  to  pafs  feveral  Examinations,  as  well  as  the 
Mandarins  of  Letters,  and  to  give  Proofs  of  their 
Strength,  Dexterity,  and  Experience  in  the  Military 
Art  ;  thus  there  are  three  Degrees  among  them  which 
they  ought  to  take,  that  of  Batchelor,  Licentiate,  and 
Doftor  in  Arms  :  It  is  in  the  Capital  of  every  Pro¬ 
vince  that  the  Batchelors  are  examined,  in  order  to  be 
Licentiates,  in  the  manner  that  I  have  explained  elfe- 
where. 

There  are  at  Peking  five  Tribunals  of  Mandarins 
of  Arms,  called  Ou  fou,  that  is,  the  five  Gaffes  of 
Mandarins  of  War. 

The  Fir  ft  Cl  afs  is  that  of  the  Mandarins  or  the  Rear- 
Guard,  called  Heoufou',  the  Second  is  of  the  Manda¬ 
rins  of  the  left  Wing,  named  Ffou  fou  ;  the  Third  of 
the  Mandarins  of  the  right  Wing,  which  they  call 
Teou  fou  ;  the  Fourth  of  the  Mandarins  of  the  advan¬ 
ced  Guard  of  the  main  Army,  to  which  they  give  the 
Title  of  Pchong  fou\  the  Fifth  of  the  Mandarins  of  the 
advanced  Guards,  called  ffienfou . 
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Thefe  five  Claffes  have  at  their  Head  a  Principal 
and  two  Affiliants,  and  are  of  the  firft  Order  of  Man¬ 
darins  :  They  choofe  commonly  for  thefe  Polls  great 
Lords  of  the  Empire,  and  thefe  are  they  who  com¬ 
mand  the  Officers  of  the  Court,  and  all  the  Soldiers. 

Thefe  five  Tribunals  depend  on  a  Supreme  Tribu¬ 
nal  of  War  called  Jong  tching  fou  ;  the  Principal  of 
which  is  one  of  the  greatelf  Lords  of  the  Empire,  and 
his  Authority  extends  over  the  five  Tribunals,  and  all 
the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Court  ;  but  to  prevent 
the  Abufe  of  fo  extenfive  a  Power,  which  renders 
him  Mailer  of  fo  many  Troops,  he  has  for  Affiliant 
a  Mandarin  of  Letters,  with  the  Title  of  the  Super¬ 
intendant  of  the  Army,  together  with  two  Infpedtors, 
named  by  the  Emperor,  who  have  their  ffiare  in  all 
Othe  Affairs  ;  and  befides,  when  the  Execution  of  any 
!  Military  Project  is  deliberated  upon,  they  depend  ab- 
lifolutely  on  the  fourth  of  the  fix  Supreme  Courts,  called 
uPing  foUj  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  and  under  whole 
,  Jurifdi&ion  the  whole  Militia  of  the  Empire  is. 

Tho’  there  are  great  Lords  who  hold  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  the  Rank  of  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Earls,  and  are 
u above  all  the  Orders  of  Mandarins  by  their  Dignity, 
Merit,  and  Services,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them 
Ithat  does  not  think  himfelf  honourably  dilfinguilhed 
:by  the  Title  they  derive  from  their  Mandrinate,  and 
!  the  Quality  of  Principal  of  the  Five  Tribunals  of  the 
Mandarins  of  the  Army.  There  are  none  that  can 
have  greater  Ambition  to  command  than  the  Chine fe, 
and  all  their  Glory  and  Happinefs  conflit  in  hav¬ 
ing  Authority  in  the  State. 

The  Chief  of  the  Mandarins  of  the  Army  has  the 
fame  Rank  as  the  Generals  in  Europe ,  and  his  Bufi- 
nefs  is  much  the  fame  ;  he  has  under  him  in  fome 
Places  four  Mandarins,  and  in  others  but  two,  whole 
Employment  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  Lieutenant- 
Generals,  who  have  likewife  four  fubordinate  Man¬ 
darins,  anfwering  to  our  Colonels  ;  thefe  again  have 
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under  them  others  that  may  be  called  Captains,  who 
have  likevrife  their  Subaltern  Officers  like  Lieutenants 
and  Enfigns. 

Every  one  of  thefe  Mandarins  has  a  Train  agree¬ 
able  to  his  Dignity,  and  when  he  appears  in  Pub- 
lick  he  is  always  attended  by  a  Company  of  Officers 
belonging  to  his  Tribunal  :  They  altogether  command 
a  great  Number  of  Troops,  partly  Horfe  and  partly 
Foot. 

Thefe  Officers  exercife  their  Soldiers  regularly, 
in  a  kind  of  tumultuous  and  diforderly  Marches, 
which  they  ufc  when  they  follow  the  Mandarins,  or 
in  forming  Squadrons,  or  in  defiling  in  Order,  or  in 
encountering  each  other,  or  in  rallying  at  the  Sound  of 
Horns  and  Trumpets  ^  in  a  word,  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  Skill  in  uiing  the  Bow,  and  in  managing  the 
Sabre.  "  ~ 

They  alfo  from  time  to  time  review  their  Troops, 
and  then  they  examine  carefully  their  Horfes,  Muskets, 
Sabres,  Arrows,  Cuiraflès,  and  Helmets  ;  if  there  is 
the  leaft  Ruft  on  their  Arms  they  are  immediately 
punifhed  for  their  Negligence  with  thirty  or  forty 
Blows  of  a  Battoon  if  they  are  Chinefe ,  and  of  a 
Whip  if  they  are  "Tartars:  At  other  times  they  are 
free  to  follow  what  Trade  they  pleafe,  unlefs  they  are 
fixed  in  a  Poll  that  takes  them  up  entirely  ;  as  for 
infcance,  when  they  guard  a  Gate  of  a  City,  or  are 
placed  to  take  care  of  the  High  Roads. 

As  the  Trade  of  War  does  not  take  up  much  of 
their  Time  in  a  Country  where  Peace  has  reigned  for 
fo  many  Years,  inftead  of  being  obliged  to  inlift  Sol-  I 
diets  by  Force,  or  Mony,  as  is  the  Cuftom  in  Europe ,  i 
this  Profeffion  is  looked  upon  generally  as  a  Fortune,  ! 
which  they  endeavour  to  procure  by  the  Affiftance  ! 
of  their  Friends,  or  by  Prefents  to  the  Mandarins, 
and  are  generally  of  the  fame  Country  wherein  they  j 
ferve,  and  have  their  Family  with  them. 
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The  three  Northern  Provinces  yield  many  Soldiers 
for  the  Service  of  the  Emperor,  and  are  paid  every 
three  Months,  which  Pay  is  five  Sous  of  fine  Silver, 
and  a  Meafure  of  Rice  a  day,  which  is  fufficient  for 
the  Maintenance  of  one  Man  :  There  are  fome  who 
have  double  Pay,  and  Horfemen  have  five  Sous  more, 
and  two  Meafures  of  fmall  Beans  to  feed  their  Horfes, 
which  are  provided  by  the  Emperor. 

They  reckon  more  than  18000  Mandarins  of  War, 
and  above  700000  Soldiers,  difperfed  among  the  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  the  Forts,  Cities,  and  Places  of  War  by 
the  Side  of  the  Great  Wall. 

Thefe  Troops  are  well  cloathed  and  well  armed  ; 
they  make  a  handfome  Appearance  when  they  march, 
or  are  reviewed,  but  they  are  not  comparable  to  our 
Troops  in  Europe  either  for  Courage  or  Difcipline, 
and  they  are  eafily  difordered  and  put  to  the  Rout, 

Befide  that  the  Chinefe  are  naturally  effeminate,  and 
the  Tartars  are  aîmoft  become  Chinefe  ;  the  profound 
Peace  they  have  enjoy’d  does  not  give  them  occafion 
to  become  warlike  :  Likewife  the  Efteem  that  they 
have  for  Learning  preferable  to  every  thing  elfe,  the 
Dépendance  that  the  Soldiers  have  upon  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters,  the  Education  that  is  given  to  Youth,  who  fee 
nothing  but  Books  and  Characters,  wherein  they  are 
inftruCted  with  a  grave  and  ferions  Air,  and  hear  no¬ 
thing  fpoken  of  but  Law  and  Politicks  5  this  Educa¬ 
tion,  I  fay,  is  not  capable  of  giving  Men  a  warlike 
Genius  :  Thefe  Troops  are  made  no  other  ufe  of, 
efpecially  fince  Tartary  has  fubmitted,  than  to  pre¬ 
vent  Revolts,  or  to  appeafe  the  firft  Commotions  that 
arife  in  a  City  or  a  Province  :  Twenty-four  Officers 
have  at  Court  the  Dignity  of  Captain-Generals,  and 
there  are  likewife  as  many  Colonels. 

Befides  thefe  Tartarian  Officers  there  are  alfa  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Tribunal  of  War,  who  fuperintend  the 
Chinefe  Troops  throughout  the  Empire,  and  they  have 
always  Couriers  ready  to  carry  neceffary  Orders  into 
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the  Provinces,  which  is  performed  with  great  Secrecy.' 
Their  principal  Care  is  to  purge  the  Country  of  Rob¬ 
bers,  whom  they  follow  and  obferve  with  fo  much  Di¬ 
ligence  that  they  feldom  fail  of  taking  them  ;  and  when 
they  are  to  be  executed,  Orders  are  fent  to  the  City, 
nearefl  to  the  Place  where  the  Robbers  are  found,  and 
if  there  is  a  Neceffity  they  make  ufe  of  the  Forces  of 
feveral  Cities  :  In  cafe  of  a  War  they  caufe  a  Detach¬ 
ment  of  feveral  Batallions  from  every  Province  to 
make  up  the  Body  of  an  Army, 

Before  the  Union  of  the  T artars  and  Chinefe  there 
was  by  the  Side  of  the  Great  Wall  a  prodigious  Num¬ 
ber  of  Troops  appointed  to  guard  it,  and  to  cover 
the  Empire  againft  the  Enterprizes  of  fuch  formidable 
Enemies,  but  at  prefent  they  are  only  in  the  moll  im¬ 
portant  Places. 

Nature  has  taken  care  to  fortify  China  in  all  other 
Places  where  it  might  have  been  liable  to  be  attacked  *a 
the  Sea,  which  encompaffes  fix  Provinces,  is  fo  fhal- 
low  near  theCoaft,  that  no  large  VelTel  can  come  nigh 
without  being  broke  to  Pieces,  and  Storms  are  fo 
frequent  that  no  Fleet  whatever  can  fafely  approach 
the  Land.  On  the  Weil  there  are  inacceffible  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  no  lefs  a  Security  on  that  Side  than 
the  Sea  and  the  Great  Wall  on  the  other. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  Years  before  the  Com¬ 
ing  of  Chriil  this  prodigious  Work  was  built,  by 
Order  of  the  Firfl  Emperor  of  the  Family  of  Tjin , 
to  defend  three  great  Provinces  againil  the  Irruptions 
of  the  Tartars . 

As  foon  as  he  had  determin’d  on  this  grand  De- 
fign,  he  drew  a  third  Part  of  the  labouring  Men  out 
of  every  Province,  and  in  order  to  lay  the  Foundations 
of  it  on  the  Sea-Coaft,  he  commanded  feveral  VeiTels 
loaded  with  Iron  to  be  funk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Water,  as  likewife  large  Stones,  upon  which  the  Vfork 
was  caufed  to  be  eredted,  with  fo  much  Nicety  and 
Exadlnefs,  that  if  the  Workmen  left  the  leaft  Chafm 
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difcoverable  between  the  Stones,  it  was  at  the  forfeit 
of  their  Lives. 

By  this  means  the  Work  is  preferv’d  to  this  Day 
almoft  as  intire  as  when  it  was  new  built  ;  the  Length 
of  it  is  about  500  Leagues,  and  it  is  fo  broad  that  fix 
Horfemen  may  ride  in  Rank  on  it. 

There  are  two  principal  Reafons  of  this  Enterprize 
being  fo  much  admired  ;  the  firft  is,  That  in  its  vaft 
Extent  from  Eaft  to  Weft  it  paffes  in  feveral  Places 
over  very  high  Mountains,  on  which  it  rifes  gradual¬ 
ly,  and  is  fortify’d  at  certain  Diftances  with  large 
Towers,  not  farther  from  each  other  than  two  Bows 
Shot,  in  order  that  no  Place  may  be  left  unde- 
fended. 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  how  this  enormous  Bul¬ 
wark  has  been  raifed  to  the  Height  we  fee  it  in  dry 
barren  Places,  where  they  were  obliged  to  bring  from 
a  great  Diftance,  and  with  incredible  Labour,  Water, 
Bricks,  Mortar,  and  all  the  neceffary  Materials  for  the 
Conftru&ion  of  fuch  a  Work. 

The  Second  is,  That  this  Wall  is  not  continued  in 
the  fame  Line,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Map,  turn¬ 
ing  and  winding  in  feveral  Places,  according  to  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Mountains,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
inftead  of  one  Wall  it  may  be  faid  there  are  rather 
three  that  encompafs  this  great  Part  of  China  towards 
the  North,  where  it  borders  upon  Tart  ary. 

As  for  the  Cities  of  War  there  is  nothing  but  their 
Situation  that  renders  them  difficult  of  Accefs,  and 
by  which  they  feem  better  fortify’d  than  the  common 
Cities  :  The  whole  Invention  of  the  Chinefe  Engi¬ 
neers  to  fortify  Places  confifts  in  an  excellent  Ram¬ 
part,  Brick  Walls,  Towers,  and  a  large  Ditch  full 
of  Water  ;  and,  to  fay  the  Truth,  this  Fortification 
is  fufficient  for  a  Defence  againft  all  infults,  and  is 
proportionable  to  the  Efforts  of  the  Enemy,  who  are 
as  little  skilFd  in  attacking  others  as  in  defending 
themfelvcs. 
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The  Forts,  fortify’d  Places,  and  Cittadels  are  ve¬ 
ry  numerous,  being  diftinguifh’d  into  feven  different 
Orders,  which  the  Chinefe  call  §>uan,  Guei ,  &?,  2F&», 
Pao ,  Pou^  AAzz;  There  are  about  600  of  the  fdrft 
Order,  500  and  upwards  of  the  fécond,  3 1 1  of  the 
third,  300  of  the  fourth,  150  of  the  fifth,  and  30Q 
of  the  laft,  which  make  above  2000  fortify’d  Places, 
without  reckoning  the  Towers,  Caftles,  and  Redoubts 
of  the  famous  Wall,  which  have  every  one  a  particu¬ 
lar  Name  and  Garrifon. 

Among  the  latter  there  are  Places  of  Refuge  in  the 
middle  of  Fields,  where  the  Husbandmen  and  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Country  Villages  retire  with  their  Flocks 
and  Moveables,  in  cafe  of  Commotions,  which  rare¬ 
ly  happen,  or  of  the  hidden  Incurfion  of  Robbers, 
where  they  are  cover’d  from  every  Infult  ;  there  are 
others  that  are  built  on  the  Tops  of  Rocks  and  craggy 
Mountains,  which  are  inacceffible,  unlefs  by  the  help 
©f  Steps  cut  in  the  Rock,  or  by  Ladders. 

Thefe  Places,  which  are  Afylums  for  the  Peafants, 
are  not  encompafs’d  with  Walls,  and  are  only  flrono- 
on  account  of  the  Situation,  which  renders  them  inac^ 
ceflible,  or  by  deep  and  large  Ditches  capable  of  flop¬ 
ping  the  Robbers  in  their  Palfage. 

They  reckon  belides  thefe  more  than  3000  Towers 
or  Cailles,  called  Yki,  wherein  are  conflantly  kept 
Centinels  and  other  Soldiers,  who  when  they  difeover 
any  Difbrder  make  a  Signal,  if  in  the  Day-time  by 
a  Flag  on  the  Top  of  the  Tower,  and  in  the  Night¬ 
time  by  a  lighted  Torch,  to  alarm  the  neighbouring 
Garrifons,  for  throughout  the  Empire  there  is  neither 
Province,  City,  nor  walled  Town,  but  what  has  Sol¬ 
diers  for  its  Defence  and  Safety. 

Tho3  the  Ufe  of  Gunpowder  is  very  ancient  in  China , 
Artillery  is  but  modern,  and  they  have  feldom  made 
life  of  Powder  fince  it  was  invented  but  for  Fireworks, 
m  which  the  Chinefe  excel  ;  there  were  however  three 
or  four  Bombards  at  the  Gates  of  Nan  king ,  ancient 
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enough  to  make  one  judge  that  they  had  fome  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Artillery,  and  yet  they  feem’d  to  be  ignorant 
of  its  Ufe,  for  they  ferve  for  nothing  but  to  be  fhewn 
as  Curiofities  ;  they  have  alfo  Pattereroes  in  their  Build¬ 
ings  on  the  Sea-coafi,  but  have  not  Skill  enough  to 
make  ufe  of  them. 

It  was  in  the  Year  1621  that  the  City  of  Macao 
prefented  the  Emperor  with  three  Pieces  of  Cannon, 
and  Men  to  take  care  of  them,  of  which  they  made 
the  firft  Trial  in  the  Prefence,  of  the  Mandarins,  who 
were  in  a  great  Surprize  and  Confirmation,  when  they 
faw  that  after  one  of  the  Pieces  was  fired  it  recoil’d 
•  and  kill'd  a  Portuguefe  and  three  Chine fe ,  who  did  not 
withdraw  foon  enough. 

Thefe  Pieces  were  carry’d  to  the  Frontiers  of  the 
Empire  next  to  Part  ary,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  com¬ 
ing  in  Crowds  near  the  great  Wall  v/ere  fo  frighted  at 
the  Deftrudtion  they  made  when  they  were  fired,  that 
they  fied,  and  durfc  not  venture  to  return  any  more. 

In  the  Year  1636  when  a  Perfecution  was  carry’d 
on  againft  the  Preachers  of  the  Gofpel,  who  had  con¬ 
cealed  themfelves  for  ten  Years  without  daring  to  ap¬ 
pear,  the  Tartars  made  a  new  Irruption  into  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  the  Mandarins  deliberated  concerning  the  necef- 
fary  Means  of  oppofing  the  Irruptions  of  thefe  Barba¬ 
rians,  and  talk’d  of  fortifying  the  Towns,  and  furnifh- 
ing  them  with  Artillery;  and  remembring  they  had  of¬ 
ten  heard  Dr.  Paul  fiu  fay  that  the  Miffionaries  under- 
flood  the  Art  of  calling  great  Guns,  they  befought 
the  Emperor  immediately  to  command  P.  Adam  Schaaly 
Prefident  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Mathematicks,  tocaft 
forne  ;  his  Majefty  was  defirous  to  know  beforehand 
of  this  Father  if  he  had  ever  done  it,  but  the  Manda¬ 
rins  taking  upon  themfelves  to  make  the  Enquiry, 
without'  letting  him  perceive  their  Defign,  befought 
the  Emperor  to  haflen  the  Order,  which  they  perfua- 
ded  themfelves  would  have  the  defired  EfFebl. 
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They  obtained  what  they  defined,  and  going  to  make 
the  Father  a  Vifit,  under  pretence  of  propofmg  fome 
Difficulty  in  Aflronomy,  they  ask’d  him  Queftions 
concerning  feveral  Parts  of  the  Mathematicks,  and 
quefdon’d  him  as  it  were  accidentally,  if  heunderftood 
the  Method  of  calling  great  Guns. 

The  Father  replying  that  he  underflood  the  Princi¬ 
ples  thereof,  they  immediately  preferred  him  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Order. 

The  Miffionary  excufed  himfelf  in  vain,  by  faying 
that  the  Practice  was  quite  different  from  the  Theory, 
for  obey  he  muff,  and  inflrudl  the  Workmen  ;  accord¬ 
ingly  they  affign’d  him  a  proper  Place  near  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  that  he  might  be  alfifled  therein  by  the  Eunuchs 
of  the  Court. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  feveral  Pieces  of  Work  - 
rnanfhip  in  Opticks,  Staticks,  Architecture  Civil  and 
Military,  and  feveral  Inftruments  of  Wood  and  Cop¬ 
per,  that  P .  Ferdinand  Verbieft  had  made  for  the  Obfer- 
vatory  at  Peking ,  perfuaded  the  Mandarins  that  he 
could  not  be  lefs  skilful  in  founding  Cannon  to  defend 
the  Empire  againfl  the  Infults  of  its  Enemies,  and  e- 
fpecialiy  certain  Banditti  who  infefled  the  Borders  of 
China ,  and  the  Frontier-Provinces,  from  whence  it 
was  difficult  to  chafe  them. 

For  this  reafon  they  prefented  a  Memorial  to  the 
Emperor,  in  which  they  petition’d  for  an  Order  that 
P.  Verbieft ,  for  the  Preservation  of  the  State,  might 
inftrudl  Workmen  in  the  Manner  of  Founding  and 
making  of  Cannon  ;  the  Miffionary,  who  had  read 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Peking ,  that  un¬ 
der  the  laft  Family  of  the  Chinefe  Emperors,  they 
made  ufe  of  this  Means  to  introduce  into  the  Empire 
a  great  number  of  Evangelical  Workmen,  believ’d 
that  the  Service  which  he  Ihould  do  fo  great  a  Prince 
would  not  fail  to  render  him  a  Favourer  of  the  Chri- 
flian  Religion,  fo  that  he  call  130  Pieces  of  Cannon 
with  wonderful  Succefs. 
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Some  time  after  the  Council  of  Chief  Mandarins  of 
.at  preferred  a  Memorial  to  the  Emperor,  acquaint¬ 
ing  hrni  with  the  Neceffity  they  were  in  of  having* 
lor  the  Defence  of  their  fortify’d  Places,  320  Pieces 
of  Cannon  of  different  Bores  after  the  European  Fa¬ 
ff"0"  ;  the  Emperor  granted  tiieir  Requeft,  and  or¬ 
dered  thefe  Cannon  to  be  caff,  and  that  Nan  hoai  ?in< 

for  fo  the  Chnefe  called  P.  VerUeft ,  fhould  overfee  the 

Work. 

The  Father  obey’d  the  Emperor’s  Order,  and  on  the 
eleventh  of  February  1681  gave  them  the  Models 
whicn  were  approved  of,  and  an  Order  was  fent  to 
tne  Tnbunai  that  has  the  Overfight  of  the  pubiick 
•Buildings  and  W orks,  to  apply  to  the  Bufinefs  with¬ 
out  Ecus  of  T ime,  and  furnifh  for  this  Purpofe  all 
things  neceiTary.  A 

They  employ’d  above  a  Year  in  making  thele  Can» 
non  ;  the  greateft  Difficulty  that  the  Father  had  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  Eunuchs  of  the  Court,  who  could  not 
bear  to  fee  a  Stranger  fo  much  in  the  good  Graces  of 
tne  Emperor,  and  therefore  ufed  their  utmofc  Endea¬ 
vours  to  hinder  the  Succefs  of  the  Work  ;  they  com  • 
plain’d  every  Moment  of  the  Slownefs  of  the  Work- 
men  while  they  caufed  the  Metal  to  be  fcolen  away 
by  the  Under-Officers  of  the  Court  :  As  foon  as  one 
01  the  largeft  Guns  was  finiffi’d,  but  before  it  could 
be  polifh’d  on  the  Infide,  they  thruft  an  Iron-Ball  in¬ 
to  the  Bore  with  great  Violence  to  render  it  ufelefs  ; 
but  the  Father,  after  having  loaded  it  with  Powder 
thro  the  Touch-hole,  fired  it  off,  and  the  Ball  was 
lore  d  out  with  fuch  a  terrible  Noife,  that  the  Em- 
^  •  .  «  ‘  g  it  in  the  Palace  was  defirous  of  having 

it  immediately  repeated  :  When  all  the  Cannon  were 
nmfh  d  they  were  taken  to  the  Foot  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  half  a  Day’s  Journey  Weft  From  Peking ,  in  on 
der  to  make  Priai  of  them*  whither  lèverai  Manda¬ 
rins  went  to  fee  them  difeharg’d,  as  likewife  the  Em¬ 
peror  hiinfelf,  with  feveral  Governors  of  Weftcrn 
Vol.  II.  ^  ^ 
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T art  ary  who  were  then  at  Peking  -,  after  having  been 
inform’d  of  the  Succefs  of  thfe  Trial,  he  alfo  took 
with  him  his  whole  Court,  and  the  principal  Officers 
in  the  Army  ;  they  loaded  them  in  his  Frefence,  and 
difcharg’d  them  feveral  times  againft  fuch  Places  as 
he  direded. 

Perceiving  that  the  Balls  hit  the  Places  they  were 
aim’d  at,  by  the  Care  that  the  Father  took  in  dired- 
ing  them  by  his  Inftruments,  he  was  fo  greatly  plea- 
fed  that  he  made  a  folemn  Feaft  for  the  Tartarian  Go¬ 
vernors,  and  principal  Officers  of  the  Army,  under 
the  Tents,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Field,  drinking 
out  of  his  golden  Cup  to  the  Health  of  his  Father-in- 
law,  Officers,  and  even  of  thofe  who  direded  the 
Cannon  with  fo  much  Exadnefs. 

At  length  addreffing  himfelf  to  P.  Verbieft,  who 
was  near  his  Tent,  and  whom  he  had  fent  for  into  his 
Prefence,  he  faid  to  him.  The  Cannons  that  you  made 
the  laft  Tear  were  very  ferviccable  againft  the  Rebels , 
and  I  am  well  fatisfy  d  with  your  Services ,  and  then  ta¬ 
king  off  his  furr’d  Veil,  which  was  very  valuable,  and 
alfo  his  Gown,  he  presented  them  to  him  as  a  Tefti- 
mony  of  his  Frièndfhip. 

They  continu’d  feveral  Days  to  make  a  Proof  of 
the  Guns,  and  difcharged  23000  Balls  to  the  Satis- 
fadionof  the  Mandarins.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Father  compos’d  a  Treatife  of  the  Founding  of 
Cannons,  and  of  their  Ufe,  and  prefented  it  to  the 
Emperor,  with  forty  Tour  Tables  of  Figures  neceffa- 
ry  for  the  underftanding  of  this  Art,  and  of  the  In- 
ftruments  proper  to  level  the  Cannon,  that  they  might 
carry  to  any  particular  Diftance. 

A  few  Months  afterwards  the  Tribunal,  which  ex¬ 
amines  the  Merit  of  Perfons  who  have  done  Services 
to  the  State,  prefented  a  Memorial  to  the  Emperor, 
by  which  they  befought  him  to  have  Regard  to  the 
Service  that  P.  Verbieft  had  done  by  the  Founding  of 
fo  many  Pieces  of  Artillery  -,  his  Majefiy  granted  their 
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Petition,  and  bellow’d  on  him  a  Title  of  Honour  like 
that  of  the  Viceroys,  when  they  have  deferved  well  in 
their  Government  by  the  Wifdom  of  their  Conduit/ 
To  prevent  the  Superftition  of  the  Cbinefe ,  who  fa- 
crifice  to  the  Spirits  of  the  Air,  Mountains  and  Rivers, 
according  to  the  different  Works  they  begin,  and  h- 
nifh,  P.  Ve? heft  fixed  a  Day  to  biefs  the  Cannon 
in  a  folemn  Manner  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  ereited  an 
Altar  in  the  Foundary,  on  which  he  placed  a  Cruci¬ 
fix,  and  tnen  in  his  Surplice  and  Stole  adored  the  true 
God,  proftrating  himfelf  nine  times,  beating  his  Fore¬ 
head  agaimt  the  Ground  ;  and  as  it  is  the  Cuflom  in 
China  to  give  Names  to.fuch  kind  of  Works,  the  Fa¬ 
ther  gave  the  Name  of  a  Saint  to  every  Piece  of  Can-* 
non,  and  traced  himfelf  the  Characters  that  were  to 
be  engrav’d. 

T  here  were  fbme  of  too  ardent  a  Zeal,  who  pub- 
lifli  d  in  Spain  and  Italy  Libels  againft  P.  Verbieft, 
with  a  Defign  to  render  the  Jefuits  odious,  wherein 
they  laid  it  was  unworthy  of  a  Pried  to  carry  Arms 
to  the  Infidels,  and  that  this  Father  had  incurred  the 
Excommunications  of  the  Popes,  who  have  forbid  it. 

The  Father  prudently  reply 5d,  “  That  the  Intention 
tc  or  the  Church  in  this  Prohibition  was  to  hinder 
the  Infidels  from  making  ufe  of  thofe  Arms  again fl 
“  the  Chriftians  ;  that  nothing  of  that  fort  could  hap- 
cc  pen  in  China ,  fmce  neither  the  Cbinefe  nor  Tartars 
ct  could  make  War  againft  the  Chriftians  ;  but  on  the 
“  contrary  by  this  very  means  Religion  was  efta- 
cc  blifh’d  in  China ,  fmce  the  Emperor,  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  Services,  gave  Liberty  to  the  Miffiona- 
tc  ries  to  preach  the  Goipel  throughout  his  Domi- 
“  nions.” 
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QJ'  ffog  Policy  of  the  Chineie,  as  rwetl  vi  chc  Ci- 
J  ties  for  the  Prefervation  of  Regularity,  as  in 
the'  Great  Roads  for  the  Safety  and  Commo- 
dioufnefs  of  Travellers:  Of 'the  Cujlom-Houfe, 
Pcfis,  &c. 

t  * 

IN  a  Country  fo  large  as  China,  where  there  are 
fuch  a  great  Number  of  Cities,  and  io  prodigious 
a  Multitude  of  Inhabitants,  there  would  be  nothing 
but  Confufion  and  Diforder,  if  the  Regulations,  which 
are  exadlly  obferved,  did  not  prevent  the  lead:  Diftur- 
bance  ;  the  Tranquillity  that  reigns  there  being  the  Li- 
fe6b  of  the  wife  Laws  that  are  eflablifh’d. 

Every  City  is  divided  into  Wards,  and  every  Ward 
has  a  Principal  who  takes  care  of  a  certain  Number 
of  Houfes  ,  he  is  anfwerable  for  every  thing  that  hap¬ 
pens,  and  if  there  fhould  chance  to  be  any  Tumult, 
that  the  Mandarin  is  not  immediately  inform  d  or,  he 
is  very  feverely  puni  fil’d. 

Mailers  of  Families  are  equally  refponfible  for  the 
Condudl  of  their  Children  and  Servants,  and  tnoie  in 
Authority  are  reckon’d  culpable  when  tlmii  Inferiors, 
who  fhould  pay  them  Obedience  and  Reverence,  have 
committed  any  criminal  A  £1  ;  even  tiie  very  Neigh¬ 
bours  themfelves  are  obliged  to  lend  mutual  A fll fiance 
when  any  Misfortune  happens,  as  ror  inflance,  in  cafe 

of  nodlurnal  Theft.  t  _  c 

There  is  always  a  good  Guard  at  the  Gates  or 
every  City,  who  examine  all  Paffcngers  that  enter  in, 
efpecially  if  any  Singularity  renders  them  iuipecLd  , 
fo  that  if  his  Phyfiognomy,  Air,  cq  Accent,  cmile 
them  to  fufpedl  he  is  a  Stranger,  he  is  immediately 
11  opt,  and  Advice  or  Notice  given  thereof  to  the 
Mandarin. 
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It  is  one  of  their  principal  Maxims,  and  which 
they  believe  contributes  molt  to  good  Government, 
not  to  buffer  Foreigners  to  fettle  in  the  Empire  ;  for  be- 
fides  their  in-bred  Haughtinefs,  and  Contempt  of  other 
Nations,  whom  they  look  upon  as  barbarous,  they  are 
perfuaded  that  the  Difference  of  People  would  intro¬ 
duce  among  them  a  diverfity  of  Manners  and  Cu- 
ffoms,  which  by  little  and  little  would  bring  on  Fer- 
fonal  Quarrels,  and  thefe  would  end  in  Parties,  and 
proceed  to  Rebellions  fatal  to  the  Tranquillity  of  the 
Empire. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Night  the  Gates  of  the 
City  are  carefully  fhut,  as  alfo  the  Barriers  at  the  end 
of  every  Street  ;  at  proper  Diftances  there  are  Gen¬ 
tries  who  ft  op  thofe  that  are  not  got  home  to  their 
own  EToufes,  and  in  fome  Places  there  are  Horfemen 
that  continually  patrol  upon  the  Ramparts  ;  The 
Night,  fay  they,  is  fir  Repofe ,  and  the  Day  for  La- 
hour  ;  this  Law  is  fo  well  obierv’d,  that  no  People 
of  Credit  dare  venture  to  appear  in  the  Streets  during 
the  Night,  and  if  any  one  happens  to  be  found  he 
is  look  d  upon  as  a  kind  of  Black- Guard  or  Robber, 
who  delights  in  Darknefs  in  order  to  do  Mifchief,  for 
which  reafon  he  is  ftopt,  fo  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  be  abroad  at  fuch  times,  for  even  innocent  Perfons 
can  hardly  efcape  the  Rigour  of  the  Law. 

There  are  in  every  City  large  Bells,  or  Drums  of  a 
very  extraordinary  Size,  which  ferve  to  diftinguifh  the 
Watches  of  the  Night  :  Every  Watch  confifts  of  two 
Flours  ;  the  find  begins  about  eight  in  the  Evening,  and 
during  the  two  Fiours  of  this  firft  Watch  they  ftrike 
from  time  to  time  one  Stroke  either  on  the  Bell  or  on  the 
Drum;  when  that  is  finifh’d  the  fécond  Watch  begins, 
when  they  ftrike  two  Strokes  in  the  fame  manner,  three 
in  the  third,  and  fo  of  the  reff,  infomuch  that  at  any 
time  of  the  Night  one  may  guefs  what  it  is  o’  Clock. 
The  Bells  have  not  a  very  harmonious  Sound,  becaufe 
tne  f  Jammer  which  they  ftrike  with  is  not  of  Metal, 
but  of  Wood.  G  3  'The 
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The  Gate  of  Arms  is  only  for  the  Ufe  of  Soldiers, 
who  never  are  in  their  Military  Accoutrements  but  in 
times  of  War,  unlefs  they  keep  Guard,  pafs  in  Re¬ 
view,  or  attend  the  Mandarins ,  at  other  times  they 
apply  themfelves  to  Trade,  or  follow  their  own  private 
Profeffions. 

If  there  happens  to  be  a  Quarrel  among  the  Popu¬ 
lace,  and  they  come  to  Blows,  they  are  careful  not  to 
ilied  Blood  -,  for  which  reafon,  if  they  chance  to  have 
any  Clubs  or  Steel  Weapons  in  their  Hands,  they  lay 
them  afide  and  fairly  box  it  out. 

It  often  happens  that  they  end  their  Difiurbance  by 
complaining  to  a  Mandarin,  who  fitting  in  his  Chair 
of  State,  and  furrounded  with  inferior  Officers,  hears 
both  Parties  very  cooly,  who  plead  their  own  Caufe, 
after  which  he  fentences  the  culpable  Perfon  to  be  ba- 
ffinado’d  in  his  Prefence,  and  fometimes  both  toge¬ 
ther. 

There  are  Courtezans  or  common  Proflitutes  in  Chi¬ 
na  as  well  as  elfe  where,  butas  they  commonly  came 
Difturbances  they  are  not  permitted  to  live  within 
the  Walls  of  the  City  :  The  Houfes  they  inhabit  are 
of  a  particular  kind,  and  feveral  or  them  lodge  toge¬ 
ther,  being  generally  under  the  Management  of  a  Man, 
who  is  anfwerable  for  any  Diforder  that  fhail  happen  ; 
yet  for  all  this  thefe  loofe  W omen  are  icarcely  tole¬ 
rated,  but  look’d  upon  as  fcandalous,  infomuch  that 
fome  Governors  of  Cities  will  not  permit  tnem  to  live 
within  their  Biftridh 

In  fliort,  the  Education  they  give  to  Youth  con¬ 
tributes  much  alfo  to  the  Peace  and  Tranquillity  that 
the  Cities  enjoy  -,  for  as  there  is  no  coming  to  the  Of¬ 
fices  and  Dignities  of  the  Empire,  but  m  proportion 
to  the  Progrefs  that  is  made  in  the  Sciences,,  young 
.Ferions  are  continually  kept  clofe  to  their  Studies,  and 
all  Diverfions  likely  to  promote  Idlenefs  abfolutely 
forbid,  fo  that  by  this  intenfe  Application  to  the  Cul¬ 
tivation  of  their  Minds,  and  the  exercifmg  their  Me¬ 
mories, 
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mories,  they  are  accuftom’d  to  moderate  their  unruly 
Pallions,  and  find  themfelves  difengaged  from  a  great 
part  of  thofe  Vices  that  an  idle  and  delicate  Life  ne» 
ver  fails  to  nourifh. 

Nor  are  the  Chine fe  lefs  careful  with  refpect  to  the 
Commodioufnefs  of  the  Roads  than  the  Tranquillity 
of  the  Cities  :  The  Canals  that  the  Country  is  almoft 
full  of,  and  which  are  fo  ufeful  for  the  Tranfportation 
of  Merchandizes  into  feveral  Provinces,  are  bordered 
with  Keys  of  Free-Stone,  and  in  low,  marfhy,  and 
watry  Places  they  have  raifed  very  long  Caufeways 
for  the  Conveniency  of  Travellers. 

They  are  very  careful  in  making  the  Roads  fmooth 
and  level,  which  are  often  pav’d,  efpecially  in  the 
Southern  Provinces,  where  they  make  ufe  neither  of 
Horfes  nor  Waggons  :  The  Roads  are  commonly 
broad,  and  in  many  places  the  Soil  is  light,  and 
dries  almoft  as  foon  as  the  Rain  ceafes  :  They  have 
contrived  PafTages  over  the  higheft  Mountains  by  cut¬ 
ting  thro’  Rocks,  levelling  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains, 
and  filling  up  the  Valleys. 

In  fome  Provinces  the  High  Roads  are  like  fo  ma¬ 
ny  great  Walks  between  two  great  Rows  of  high 
Trees,  and  fometimes  inclos’d  between  two  Walls 
eight  Foot  high,  to  prevent  Travellers  from  entring 
into  the  Fields,  and  which  have  Openings  into  the 
Crofs-  ways  leading  to  different  Towns. 

In  the  Great  Roads  there  are  at  proper  Diftances 
Benches  to  reft  upon,  made  in  a  neat  handfome  man¬ 
ner,  and  properly  guarded,  as  well  againft  the  Cold 
of  the  Winter  as  the  Heat  of  the  Summer  :  There 
are  few  Mandarins,  who  are  difinifs’d  from  their 
Employments,  but  in  their  Return  to  their  own  Coun¬ 
try  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by  Works  of 
this’ kind. 

There  are  alfo  Temples  and  Pagods  which  afford 
a  Retreat  in  the  Day-time,  but  it  is  with  great  Diffi¬ 
culty  that  any  Perfon  is  permitted  to  ftay  there  all 
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Night,  except  the  Mandarins,  who  have  this  Privi¬ 
lege,  and  the  Bonzes  wait  on  them  with  great  Af¬ 
fection,  give  them  Reception  with  the  Sound  of  mu- 
deal  Indruments,  and  lodge  them  in  their  own  Apart¬ 
ments  ;  they  not  only  take  care  of  their  Baggage,  but 
their  Servants  and  Porters. 

This  fort  of  Gentlemen  make  very  free  with  their 
Gods,  for  they  put  their  Temples  to  Ufes  of  all  kinds, 
not  at  ail  doubting  but  this  Familiarity  is  agreeable  to 
the  Reverence  they  ought  to  pay  them  :  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer-time  fome  charitable  Perfons  hire  others  to  diftri- 
bute  Tea  to  poor  Travellers,  and  in  Winter  a  kind 
of  Water  wherein  Ginger  hath  been  infus’d,  and  all 
the  Return  they  require  is,  that  they  would  not  forget 
the  Name  of  their  Benefa&or. 

There  is  no  W ant  of  Inns  upon  the  Road,  for  they 
are  numerous  enough,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
wretched  nor  worfe  contrived,  if  you  except  the  great- 
eft  Roads  of  all,  where  they  are  very  large  and  hand- 
fome,  but  it  is  neceffary  for  T ravellers  to  carry  their 
Beds  along  with  them,  or  elfe  they  will  be  forced  to 
lie  on  a  hard  Mat  -,  however,  you  are  to  underdand 
that  the  Chinefe ,  especially  the  meaner  People,  make 
no  Ufe  of  Blankets,  and  are  content  to  wrap  them- 
felves,  fometimes  quite  naked,  in  a  Coverlid  lined 
with  Cotton,  fo  that  there  is  no  Difficulty  in  carry- 
fog  their  Beds. 

The  manner  of  Reception  agrees  perfectly  well 
with  the  Lodging,  for  it  is  a  great  Happinefs  if  you 
meet  with  any  Fiffi,  or  the  lead  bit  of  Meat  at  thefe 
Inns  ;  there  are,  neverthelefs,  feveral  Places  where 
Pheafants  are  cheaper  than  other  Wild-Fowl,  for 
fometimes  you  may  purchafe  four  for  Five-pence. 

Some  of  thefe  pubiick  Inns  yield  better  Accommo¬ 
dations  than  others,  but  the  bed  of  them  are  very 
mean,  for  they  are  generally  four  Walls  made  of 
Earth,  without  any  Plaidering  to  fopport  the 
Roof,  and  it’s  a  happy  thing  if  you  do  not  fee  thro’ 
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it  in  many  Places  -,  the  Rooms  are  feldom  pav’d,  and 
are  full  of  Holes. 

In  fome  Provinces  thefe  Inns  are  built  of  Earth  and 
Reeds,  but  in  the  Cities  they  are  of  Brick,  and  rea- 
fonable  enough:  In  the  Northern  Provinces  you 
find  what  they  call  Cans  ;  they  are  great  Brick  Al¬ 
coves  which  take  up  the  Bignefs  of  the  Room,  under 
which  there  is  a  Stove  ;  they  lay  upon  it  a  Mat  made 
of  Reeds,  and  nothing  elfe  -,  if  you  have  a  Bed  you 
lay  it  upon  the  Mat. 

They  have  taken  care  to  publifh  an  Itinerary  which 
contains  all  the  Roads,  and  the  Way  one  ought  to  tra¬ 
vel  from  Peking  to  the  Bounds  of  the  Empire  ;  the 
Mandarins  that  leave  the  Court  for  fame  Employ  in 
the  Provinces  make  life  of  this  Book,  which  directs 
them  in  their  Journey,  and  the  Diftance  from  one 
Place  to  another  :  At  the  end  of  every  Stage  there 
is  a  Eloufe  appointed  to  receive  the  Mandarins,  and 
all  thofe  who  travel  by  the  Emperor’s  Order,  where 
they  are  lodg’d,  and  their  Expences  defray’d  at  the  ' 
Charge  of  the  Emperor  :  Thefe  fort  of  Houfes  are 
call’d  Cong  quan . 

A  Day  before  the  Mandarin  fets  out  on  his  Jour¬ 
ney  they  fend  a  Courier  before,  who  carries  a  Tablet 
wherein  is  written  the  Name  and  Employ  of  the  Of¬ 
ficer,  on  fight  of  which  they  immediately  prepare 
the  Lodging  where  he  is  to  pals  the  Night ,  the  Pre¬ 
parations  are  proportionable  to  his  Dignity,  and  they 
iupply  him  with  all  Necefiaries,  fuch  as  Provifions, 
Porters,  Horfes,  Chairs,  or  Barks  if  he  goes  by  Wa¬ 
ter  :  The  Couriers,  who  give  Notice  of  the  Manda¬ 
rin’s  Arrival,  always  find  Horfes  ready,  and  to  the 
end  that  they  may  not  be  difappointed,  one  or  two 
Lys  before  their  Arrival  they  ftrike  very  hard  and 
very  often  upon  a  Bafon,  in  order  to  give  Notice 
that  they  may  faddle  the  Elorfe,  if  it  is  not  already 
done. 
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Thefe  Houles  appointed  for  the  Reception  of 
the  Mandarins  are  not  fo  handfome  as  one  might  ima¬ 
gine,  for  which  reafon  when  we  read  in  the  Relations 
of  Foreign  Countries  the  Defcription  of  fuch  like 
Matters,  they  ought  generally  to  be  underftood  with 
forne  Allowance  ;  it  is  not  becaufe  the  Writers  fpeak 
too  largely  on  their  Subject,  but  they  often  borrow 
thefe  Defcriptions  from  the  Natives  of  the  Country,  to 
whom  very  mean  things  feem  very  magnificent  ;  be- 
fides,  they  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  Terms  which 
convey  very  lofty  Ideas  to  Europeans. 

When  it  is  faid,  for  inflance,  that  thefe  Cong  quan 
are  prepared  for  the  Reception  of  the  Mandarins  at 
the  Emperor’s  Expence,  one  would  imagine  from 
thence  that  thefe  Houfes  were  noble  Structures,  elpe- 
cially  w hen  they  add,  that  an  Officer  is  fent  before¬ 
hand  with  Orders  to  get  every  thing  ready  againft  the 
Mandarin  arrives;  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  they  were 
in  a  Flurry  to  fpread  Carpets,  and  adorn  the  Apart¬ 
ments  with  handfome  Furniture,  but  the  Ghinefe  Fru¬ 
gality,  and  the  great  number  of  Meffiengers  that  are 
difpatch’d  from  Court,  free  them  from  this  Trouble, 
the  Preparations  con  filling  in  a  few  Mats,  two  or  three 
Chairs,  a  Table,  and  a  wooden  Bedftead  cover’d 
with  a  Mat  when  there  is  never  a  Can  ;  if  the  Man¬ 
darin  who  is  fent  from  Court  is  confiderable,  and  the 
Cong  quan  not  fukabie  to  his  Dignity,  he  is  lodged  in 
one  of  the  bell  Houfes  of  the  City. 

The  Cong  quan  are  fometimes  large  and  fometimes 
fmal.1,  and  there  are  fome  handfome  and  commodious 
enough  -,  by  that  of  Cant  on ,  which  is  of  the  ordinary 
Sort,  one  may  judge  of  the  reft  ;  the  Bignefs  is  mo¬ 
derate,  it  hath  two  Courts,  and  two  principal  Build¬ 
ings  ;  one  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  firft  Court,  and  is  a 
large  open  Flail  appointed  to  receive  Vifits  ;  the  other, 
which  bounds  the  fécond  Court,  is  divided  into  three, 
that  in  the  middle  fervesforan  Anti-Chamber  to  the 
two  great  Rooms  on  each  fide,  and  which  have  each 
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a  Clofet  behind  ;  this  Difpofttion  is  very  common  in 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Houfes  of  Perfons  of  any  Di- 
ftincfhion  ;  the  Hall  and  the  Anti-Chamber  are  adorn’d 
with  two  large  Lanthorns  of  tranfparent  Silk,  hung  up 
in  the  manner  of  a  branch’d  Candleftick';  the  Gate 
towards  the  Street,  and  that  of  the  two  Courts,  are 
each  of  them  lighted  with  two  large  Paper  Lanthorns, 
adorn’d  with  large  Figures. 

In  the  great  Roads  there  are  found  at  proper  Di- 
ftances  a  fort  of  Towers,  upon  which  there  are  Cen- 
try-Boxes  for  Centinels,  and  Flag-Staffs  to  make  Sig¬ 
nals  in  cafe  of  Alarms  ;  thefe  Towers  are  made  of 
Turf,  or  temper’d  Earth  ;  their  Height  is  twelve  Foot, 
they  are  of  a  Square  Form,  and  have  Battlements  all 
round. 

In  lèverai  Provinces  there  are  Bells  of  call  Iron  up¬ 
on  thefe  Towers,  but  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  which 
are  not  upon  the  Road  to  Peking  have  neither  Gentry- 
Boxes  nor  Battlements. 

According  to  the  Law,  in  all  frequented  Roads,  there 
ought  to  be  one  at  the  diftance  of  every  half  League  ; 
at  the  firft  half  League  a  fmall  one,  at  the  fécond  a 
great  one,  at  the  third  a  fmall  one,  and  fo  on  alter¬ 
nately  :  Every  one  ought  to  have  Soldiers  continu¬ 
ally  upon  Duty  to  take  notice  of  what  paffes,  and  to 
prevent  arty  Difturbance. 

Thefe  Soldiers  leave  the  Guard-houfe,  and  place 
themfelves  in  a  Rank  when  any  confiderable  Officer 
palfes  by  ;  they  are  very  regular,  efpecially  in  Pe 
tcheli ,  which  is  the  Province  of  the  Court,  where  there 
is  always  a  Gentry  upon  the  Watch. 

In  fome  other  Provinces  thefe  Towers  are  gone  to 
decay,  and  Orders  are  given  from  time  to  time  to  re¬ 
pair  them,  and  to  keep  Guard,  efpecially  when  there 
is  any  Talk  of  Robbers,  or  they  fear  any  Difturbance, 
at  which  time  the  Number  of  Soldiers  being  not  Ef¬ 
ficient  they  oblige  the  Cities  to  lend  Affiftance  in  their 
turns  j  their  Mandarins  make  a  Lift,  and  the  Inha¬ 
bitants 
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bitants  of  every  Town  agree  among  themfelves  to  di¬ 
vide  the  Duty  between  them. 

If  this  Law  was  obferved  ftri&ly  there  would  be 
no  Robbers,  for  at  the  Diflance  of  every  half  League 
there  would  be  a  Guard  to  flop  fufpicious  Perfons, 
and  this,  not  only  in  the  principal  Roads,  but  alfo 
in  thofe  that  lead  tram  one  City  to  another  ;  and  as 
there  are  a  great  Number,  and  all  the  Country  is  di¬ 
vided  by  great  Roads,  one  fhould  light  of  one  of 
thefe  Towers  almoft  every  Moment. 

For  this  reafon  Highway-men  are  very  rare  in 
China  %  they  are  fometimes  found  in  the  Provinces  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Peking ,  but  they  feldom  mur¬ 
der  thofe  they  rob,  and  when  they  have  done  their 
Bufmefs  they  get  off  very  dexteroufly  ;  in  other  Pro¬ 
vinces  they  talk  very  little  of  Robbers  on  the  High¬ 
way.  Thefe  Towers  have  alfo  another  Ufe,  which  is 
to  determine  their  Diflance  from  one  Place  to  ano¬ 
ther,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Romans  did  by 
Stones, 

When  the  Roads  are  too  rough  to  travel  on  horfe- 
back  they  make  ufe  of  Chairs,  which  the  Chinefe  call 
Sty  an  kiao ,  that  is  to  fay,  Mandarin-Chairs ,  becaufe 
the  Chairs  made  ufe  -of  by  the  Mandarins  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  Fafhion  :  The  Body  of  the  Chair  is  not 
unlike  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  the  Streets  of  Paris ,  but  it 
is  very  large,  and  more  light  ;  it  is  made  of  Bamboo , 
that  is  to  fay  a  kind  of  Cane,  very  ftrong  and  very 
light,  which  crois  each  other  like  a  Lattice,  and  are 
united  very  ftrongly  with  Rat  an ,  which  is  another 
fort  oi  Cane  very  ftrong  and  fmall,  and  creeps  along 
the  Earth  to  the  length  of  800  or  a  1000  Foot:  This 
Lattice  is  quite  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  a 
Stuff  made  of  Wool  or  Silk,  according  to  the  Seafon, 
over  which  they  put  an  Oil-Cloth  in  rainy  Weather. 

This  Chair  is  of  a  proper  Size  to  lit  conveniently 
in  it,  and  has  two  Arms  like  our  Sedan-Chairs  ,  if  it 
is  carry- *d  by  two  Men  the  two  Poles  reft  upon  their 
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Shoulders  ;  if  it  is  carried  by  four  Men  the  Extremi¬ 
ties,  as  well  before  as  behind,  pafs  through  two  run¬ 
ning  Knots  of  a  ftrong  loofe  Cord,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  large  Pole,  which  the  Chairmen  place  on 
their  Shoulders,  and  then  there  are  commonly  eight 
Chairmen  who  carry  in  their  turns. 

When  they  travel  in  the  Night  to  avoid  the  Heat 
of  the  Seafon,  efpecially  over  Mountains  infefted  with 
Tigers,  they  hire  Guides  on  the  Spot,  who  carry 
lighted  Torches  ;  thefe  Torches  not  only  ferve  to  give 
them  Light,  but  to  drive  away  the  Tigers,  who  are 
naturally  afraid  of  Fire:  They  are  made  of  Branches 
of  the  Pine-Tree  dried  at  the  Fire,  and  prepared  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  Wind  and  the  Rain  make  them 
burn  falter. 

With  this  help  they  travel  all  Night  acrofs  the 
Mountains,  with  as  much  Safety  and  Eafe  as  at  Noon¬ 
day,  and  in  a  plain  Country  four  or  five  of  thefe 
Guides  are  fufficient  to  travel  fafely  ;  they  take  frefli 
ones  from  time  to  time  :  Every  Torch  is  fix  or  feven 
Foot  long,  and  will  laft  about  an  Hour. 

In  mountainous  Countries  thefe  fort  of  Conveni- 
encies  are  to  be  found  at  proper  Diftances  for  the  Safe¬ 
ty  of  thofe  who  travel  j  and  yet  there  are  none  but 
Thofe  fent  from  Court,  the  Mandarins,  and  other 
Great  Lords,  who  travel  in  this  manner  during  the 
Night,  for  having  a  great  Train  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  either  from  Tigers  or  Robbers. 

It  is  no  fmall  eafe  for  Travellers  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Towns  upon  the  Roads,  and  alfo  of 
Pagods  within  thefe  Towns  :  Overagainfl  the  Paged, 
and  in  the  great  Roads,  there  appear  feveral  Stone- 
Monuments  called  Che  pie  ?  upon  which  are  Infcripti- 
ons  ;  thefe  Che  pie  are  great  Stones,  Handing  upright 
upon  Stone-Bafes,  and  are  generally  of  Marble  :  1  he 
Chine fe  open  a  Mortis  in  the  Bafe,  and  they  cut  a  Te¬ 
non  in  the  Stone,  and  join  them  together  without  any 

farther  trouble  :  Some  of  thefe  Stones  are  eight  Foot 

high. 
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high,  two  broad,  and  almoft  one  thick  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  are  but  four  or  five  Foot  high,  and  the  reft 
in  proportion. 

The  largeft  of  all  are  fupported  by  a  Tortoife  made 
of  Stone,  in  which  the  Chinefe  Archite&s,  if  they  de- 
ferve  that  Name,  have  a  greater  regard  to  Probabi¬ 
lity  than  the  Architects  of  Greece ,  who  have  intro¬ 
duced  *  Caryatides  j  and  to  render  this  Invention  ftili 
more  extravagant,  fome  have  thought  proper  to  put 
Cufhions  upon  their  Heads,  for  fear  fuch  heavy  Bur¬ 
dens  fhould  incommode  them. 

There  are  fome  of  thefe  Che  pie  that  are  inclofed  in 
large  Halls,  but  their  Number  is  fmall  ;  there  are 
others,  to  avoid  Expence,  inclofed  with  Brick,  and 
covered  with  a  handfome  Roof  ^  they  are  exactly 
fquare,  except  towards  the  Top,  which  is  fomewhat 
round,  on  which,  to  finiffi  the  whole,  they  carve  fome 
Grotefque  Figure. 

When  they  are  ere&ed  on  account  of  fome  Favour 
obtain’d  from  the  Emperor,  or  in  Honour  of  him,  they 
carve  two  Dragons  varioufly  twilled:  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Cities  ereCl  them  in  Memory  of  their 
Mandarins,  when  they  are  fatisfied  with  the  Equity 
of  their  Government  :  The  Officers  erecl  them  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  Memory  of  the  extraordinary  Honours 
bellowed  upon  them  by  the  Emperor,  or  for  feveral 
other  Reafons. 

One  great  Advantage  for  thofe  who  travel  by  Land 
in  China  ^  is  the  Eafinefs  and  Safety  wherewith  their 
Goods  are  tranfported  ;  there  is  in  every  City  a  great 
number  of  Porters  who  have  their  Chief,  to  whom 
Perfons  make  Application  ;  when  you  have  agreed 
with  them  for  the  Price  he  gives  you  as  many  Tickets 
as  you  have  hired  Porters,  by  means  of  which  you 
are  furniffied  in  an  Inftant,  and  he  becomes  anfwer- 
able  for  the  Contents  of  your  Bales  ;  when  the  Por- 

*  Caryatides  are  a  fort  of  Pillars  refemhling  naked  Women. 
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ters  have  carry’d  their  Loads  to  the  Place  appointed, 
you  give  every  one  of  them  a  Ticket,  which  the}r 
carry  to  their  Chief,  who  pays  them  with  the  Mony 
you  have  advanced. 

In  Places  much  frequented  by  Travellers,  as  for  in- 
fiance,  the  Mountain  of  Meiiin ,  which  feparates  the 
Province  of  Kiang  ft  from  that  of  Quang  tong ,  there 
are  in  the  City  a  great  number  of  Offices  which 
have  their  Correfpondents  of  the  fame  kind  in  the 
City  on  the  other  fide  the  Mountain  :  Every  Porter, 
as  well  in  the  City  as  Country,  gives  his  Name  in¬ 
to  thefe  Offices  with  good  Security,  and  if  you  have 
occafion  for  three  or  four  hundred  Porters  they  will 
provide  them  :  Then  the  Head  of  the  Office  makes 
ready  in  a  ffiort  time  an  exad  Lift  of  all  you  have  to 
carry,  whether  they  be  Boxes  or  Bales  he  agrees  with 
you  for  fo  much  a  Pound,  and  you  give  him  the  Mo¬ 
ny  that  you  agreed  for,  which  is  commonly  about 
Six  Pence  for  a  hundred  Weight  for  a  Day’s  Carriage, 
and  then  you  have  no  farther  trouble,  for  the  Princi¬ 
pal  gives  every  Porter  his  Load,  with  a  Note  of  what 
he  carries  :  When  you  arrive  at  the  other  Place  ydu 
receive  of  the  Correfpondent- Office  all  that  belongs  to 
you  very  faithfully.  Thefe  Porters  make  ufe  of  Poles  of 
Bamboo ,  to  the  middle  of  which  they  faften  their  Bur¬ 
den  with  Cords  -,  to  every  Pole  there  are  two  Men? 
who  carry  the  two  ends  on  their  Shoulders  ;  it  the 
Burden  be  too  heavy,  then  they  make  ufe  of  four 
Men  with  two  Poles  ;  you  change  them  every  Day, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  travel  as  far  in  a  Day  as  thofe 
who  employ  them. 

When  one  Man  carries  a  Burden  alone  he  finds  out 
a  Method  to  make  his  Load  feem  more  light  ;  he  di¬ 
vides  it  into  two  equal  Parts,  and  fallens  it  with  Cords 
to  the  two  ends  of  a  long  fiat  Pole  of  Bamboo  ;  after¬ 
wards  he  places  the  middle  of  the  Pole  on  his  Shoul¬ 
der  like  a  Balance,  which  bends  and  rifes  alternately 
.as  he  goes  along -,  when  he  is  weary  oi  carrying  his 
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Load  on  one  Shoulder,  he  dexteroufiy  give  the  Pole 
a  turn  over  his  Neck,  and  fo  places  it  on  the  other 
Shoulder,  and  by  this-  means  fome  will  carry  very 
heavy  Burdens  ;  for  as  they  are  paid  by  the  Pound  they 
carry  as  much  as  they  can,  and  there  are  fome  that 
will  carry  1 60  of  our  Pounds  ten  Leagues  in  a  Day. 

In  fome  Provinces  they  make  ufe  of  Mules  for  car¬ 
rying  the  Bales  and  Merchandizes,  but  oftner  Carts 
with  one  Wheel  ;  thefe  Carts  might  properly  be 
called  Wheel-barrows,  if  the  Wheel  was  not  very  large 
and  placed  in  the  middle  ;  the  Axle-Tree  comes  out 
on  each  fide,  and  on  both  its  ends  they  place  a  Lat¬ 
tice,  on  which  they  lay  Loads  of  equal  weight.  This 
Cudom  is  very  common  in  feveral  Parts  of  China  ; 
one  Man  only  thruds  it  forward,  or  if  the  Load  be 
heavy  they  add  a  fécond,  or  elfe  an  Afs,  or  both  to¬ 
gether.  They  have  alfo  Axle-Trees  refembling  ours, 
the  Wheel  of  which  is  placed  before,  but  they  never 
make  ufe  of  them  in  Journeys. 

When  the  Loads  are  carried  by  Mules  the  com- 
mon  Price  for  twenty-five  Days  is  four  Taels,  or  at  : 
mod  five:  This  depends  upon  the  different  Seafons,  \ 
and  the  Price  of  Provifions  ;  if  they  are  on  the  Return  | 
they  give  a  great  deal  lefs,  and  the  Muleteers  are  : 
obliged  to  maintain  their  Mules,  bearing  their  own  r 
Charges  back,  if  no  body  hires  them  :  Their  Mules  i 
are  very  little  if  compared  with  ours,  but  they  are  ) 
very  ftrong,  and  their  common  Load  is  from  180  to  » 
200  Chinefe  Pounds  ;  the  Chinefe  Pound  is  four  Ounces  p 
heavier  than  ours. 

There  are  Cudom-Houfes  in  China ,  but  much  f: 
more  moderate  than  thofe  of  the  Indies ,  where  their  I 
Vifits  are  made  without  any  regard  to  Humanity  fi 
or  Shame  -,  they  do  not  make  fo  rigorous  a  Search  as  a 
is  made  elfewhere  -,  they  fearch  no  Man’s  Perfon,  and  A 
but  very  feldom  open  the  Bales,  and  when  it  is  a  k 
Man  that  makes  a  tolerable  Appearance,  they  not  on-  pk 
ly  forbear  to  open  his  Cheds,  but  they  take  nothing  i 
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of  him  ;  We  fee  plainly ,  fay  they,  that  the  Gentleman 
is  no  Merchant . 

There  are  Cuftom-Houfes  where  they  pay  by  the 
Lump,  and  the  Merchant  is  believed  from  his  own 
Accounts,  and  there  are  others  that  require  fo  much 
a  Load,  and  in  this  there  is  no  Difficulty  :  Even 
the  Emperor’s  Gang  ho ,  or  Firft  Minifter,  is  not 
exempted  from  paying  Cuftom  ;  neverthelefs  the  Man¬ 
darin  of  the  Cuftoms  lets  him  pafs  without  requiring 
any  thing,  but  at  Peking  they  are  generally  more  ftrifL 

When  the  Great  Officers  of  the  Court  receive  or 
fend  any  Bales  of  Goods,  they  pafte  on  every  Bale 
a  large  flip  of  Paper,  on  which  is  written  the  Time 
the  Bale  was  packed  up,  their  Name  and  their  Dig¬ 
nity,  and  if  thefe  Officers  are  confiderable  they  dare 
not  venture  to  open  them.  Formerly  the  Cuftom- 
Houfes  were  fhut  up,  and  the  Mandarins  belonging 
to  them  were  changed  every  Year  :  This  Mandarin 
by  his  Employ  was  a  confiderable  Officer,  who  had 
a  Right  to  addrefs  the  Emperor  immediately  ;  but 
for  twelve  Years  paid  the  Emperor  has  committed 
the  Care  of  the  Cuftom-Houfes  to  the  Viceroy  of 
each  Province,  who  appoints  a  Mandarin  whom  he 
can  conftde  in  to  receive  the  Cuftoms:  There  are 
none,  but  the  Cuftom-Houfes  of  the  Ports  at  Canton 
and  Fo  kien ,  who  are  oblig’d  to  have  a  particular 
Mandarin  on  account  of  the  Trouble  which  arifes  by 
the  Sea  Trade. 

In  every  Place  where  there  are  Pofts  there  is  a 
Mandarin  to  take  care  of  them  ;  all  the  Poft> 
Horfes  belong  to  the  Emperor,  and  no  Body  is  to 
make  ufe  of  them  but  the  Couriers  of  the  Empire, 
the  Officers,  and  Perfons  who  are  fent  from  Court: 
Such  as  have  Difpatches  from  the  Emperor  have  their 
Writings  inclofed  in  a  great  Roll  covered  with  a 
Piece  oir  yellow  Silk,  which  they  carry  in  a  Scarf  that 
hangs  down  their  Backs  ;  they  are  commonly  People 
oi  fome  Note,  and  are  attended  by  feveral  Gentler 
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men  :  Their  Horfes  are  but  mean  in  outward  Appear¬ 
ance,  but  they  are  very  ferviceable,  and  able  to  per¬ 
form  long  Journeys  ;  they  commonly  ride  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  Lys  without  changing  their  Horfes  ;  one  Stage 
is  called  Tchan. 

The  Stages  where  they  change  their  Horfes  are  not 
always  of  the  fame  Length,  the  fhorteft  are  fifty  Lys  ; 
the  ordinary  Couriers  carry  a  Wallet  hanging  on  their 
Back,  and  when  they  ride  the  Wallet  refts  upon  a 
Cufhion  lying  on  the  Horfe’s  Buttocks  :  Their  Wal¬ 
lets  are  not  very  heavy,  for  they  carry  nothing  but 
the  Emperor’s  Difpatches,  or  thofe  of  the  Sovereign 
Courts,  or  Advices  from  the  Offices  of  the  Provinces  ; 
they  alfo  carry,  in  a  private  manner,  the  Letters  of 
other  Perlons,  and  in  this  conflits  their  leffer  Pro¬ 
fits. 

The  greateft  and  almoft  the  only  Inconvenience  in 
travelling,  efpeciallydn  the  Winter-time,  and  in  the 
North  Part  of  China ,  is  the  Dufc,  for  it  feldom  rains 
in  the  Winter  ;  but  there  falls  a  great  Quantity  of 
Snow  in  fome  of  the  Provinces.  When  the  Wind 
blows  very  hard  it  raifes  fuch  Clouds  of  Duft,  that 
the  Sky  is  darken’d  with  them,  and  it  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  Perfon  to  fetch  his  Breath  -,  they  are  often 
obliged  to  cover  their  Faces  with  a  Veil,  or  to  put 
Spectacles  immediately  over  the  Eyes,  which  being 
fatten’d  in  Leather,  or  Silk,  are  tied  behind  the  Head, 
fo  that  one  may  fee  very  plainly  without  being  incom¬ 
moded  with  the  Dull  :  As  the  Soil  is  very  light  it  is 
eafily  reduced  into  Duft,  when  there  has  been  a  want 
of  Rain  for  fome  time. 

The  fame  thing  happens  in  other  Roads  of  the 
Empire,  which  are  much  frequented  and  beaten  by  an 
infinite  number  of  People  that  travel  on  foot,  on 
horfe-back,  or  in  Waggons:  This  continual  Motion 
raifes  a  thick  Cloud  of  fine  Duft,  which  would  blind 
People  if  they  did  not  take  neceflary  Precautions  ; 
this  Inconvenience  is  fcarcely  perceived  in  the  Southern 
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Provinces,  but  what  would  be  moil  fear’d  there  is  the 
Overflowings  of  the  Water,  if  they  had  not  provi¬ 
ded  againft  it  by  the  vaft  Quantity  of  Wooden  and 
Sfone  Bridges,  which  are  there  carefully  built. 


Of  the  Nobility, 

|\T  O  B  I  L I  T  Y  is  not  PJereditary  in  China ,  tho* 
there  are  Dignities  belonging  to  fome  Families, 
which  are  bellow’d  by  the  Emperor  on  fuch  as  are 
fuppofed  to  have  the  greateft  Abilities  :  However  illu- 
ftrious  any  Man  has  been,  nay  tho’  he  had  been  raid¬ 
ed  to  the  higheft  Dignity  of  the  Empire,  the  Chil¬ 
dren  which  he  leaves  behind  have  their  Fortune  to 
make,  and  if  they  have  not  a  great  deal  of  Spirit,  or 
love  their  Eaie,  they  fink  to  the  Rank  of  the  Vul¬ 
gar,  and  are  often  obliged  to  follow  the  meaneft  Pro- 
feflion  :  It  is  true  that  a  Perfon  may  fucceed  to  his 
Father’s  Poffefiions,  but  not  to  his  Dignity  or  Repu¬ 
tation  ;  he  muft  rife  by  the  fame  Degrees  as  his  Fa¬ 
ther  did  ;  for  this  reaion  they  apply  themfelves  con- 
ftantly  to  Study,  and  he  is  fure  to  be  advanced  if  he 
has  a  Difpofition  for  Learning  ;  thus  one  fees  every 
Day  feveral  Perfon s  very  wonderfully  rais’d,  not  much 
unlike  the  Ecclefiafticks  in  Italy^  who  though  of  the 
meaneif  Extrablion  are  allow’d  to  afpire  after  the 
greateft  Dignity  in  the  Chriftian  World.  All  Per- 
fons  are  ranked  either  among  the  Vulgar,  or  the 
Learned,  or  the  Mandarins  ;  in  China  there  is  none  but 
what  belong  to  the  Family  now  reigning  that  have  any 
Titles  of  Diftindlion,  and  it  is  in  their  Favour  that 
fi  ve  Degrees  of  Nobility  are  eftablilh’d,  not  much  un¬ 
like  our  Titles  in  Europe  of  Dukes,  Marquiftes,  Earls, 
Vifcounts  and  Barons. 

They  have  granted  thefe  Titles  to  the  Defendants 
of  the  Imperial  Family,  fuch  are  the  Children  of  the 
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Emperor,  and  thofe  to  whom  he  gives  his  Daughters 
in  Marriage  ;  they  have  alfo  Revenues  equal  to  their 
Dignity  5  but  are  allow’d  no  Power  ^  however  there 
are  other  Princes  which  are  not  ally’d  to  the  Imperial 
Family,  who  are  either  Defcendants  of  the  preceding 
Dynafties,  or  their  Anceftors  have  acquired  this  Ti¬ 
tle  by  the  Services  done  to  the  Publick  :  I  he  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  govern’d  by  Mandarinsj  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Appointment.  The  Emperor  now  reigning 
is  the  third  of  the  Family  that  for  ninety -nine 
Years  has  govern’d  all  China  and  T art  ary ,  but 
the  fifth  if  you  afcend  to  his  Great  Grandfather’s 
Father. 

This  latter  having  fiibdued  his  own  Country,  alfo 
conquer’d  Eaftern  'Tart ary ,  the  Kingdom  of  Corea , 
and  the  Province  of  Leao  tong  beyond  the  Great  Wall, 
and  eftablifh’d  his  Court  in  the  Capital,  call’d  Chin 
Tang  by  the  Chinefe ,  and  Moukedon  by  the  Tartar 
Mantcheom ,  they  then  gave  him  the  Name  of  Tai 
tfou ,  which  they  give  to  all  Conquerors  who  lay  the 
Foundation  of  a  new  Dynafty  3  and  as  his  Brothers, 
who  were  very  numerous,  had  contributed  very  much 
by  their  Valour  to  the  Conqueft  of  fo  many  Coun¬ 
tries,  he  gave  them  Titles  of  Honour,  and  made 
fome  Tfin  vang ,  others  Kian  vang ,  and  Pei  le  :  The 
Europeans  have  thought  proper  to  .give  thefe  forts  of 
Dignities  the  Appellation  of  Reguloes ,  or  Princes  of 
the  firft,  fécond,  and  third  Rank  :  It  was  then  deter¬ 
min’d,  that  from  among  the  Children  one  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  chofën  to  fucceed  their  Father  in  the  fame 
Dignity. 

Befides  thefe  three  Dignities  the  fame  Emperor  crea¬ 
ted  others  of  an  inferior  fort,  which  are  befiow’d  on 
the  other  Children  who  are  moil  worthy  ;  thofe  of  the 
fourth  Rank  are  called  Pei  tfe ,  thofe  of  the  fifth  Gang 
he  ou ,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  fifth  Rank  is  above  the  greatefl  Mandarins  of 
the  Empire,  but  the  reft  have  nothing  to  diftinguifh 
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them  from  Mandarins,  either  in  their  Equipages  or 
Habits,  except  a  Yellow  Girdle,  which  is  common  to 
all  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  as  well  thofe  who  pof- 
fefs  Dignities  as  thofe  that  have  none  -,  but  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  are  affiam’d  to  let  it  be  feen,  when  their  Indigence 
will  not  allow  them  an  Equipage  fuitable  to  their 
Rank  and  Birth  -,  for  this  reafon  we  fhould  have  a 
falfe  Notion  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  in  China ,  if 
we  compare  them  to  thofe  in  Europe ,  and  efpecially 
in  France ,  where  the  glorious  Succeffion  of  fo  many 
Kings  their  Anceftors,  raifes  them  far  above  Perfons 
otherwife  of  the  higheft  Diftindtion  of  the  Kingdom  \ 
befides,  the  fmall  Number  of  them  demands  greater 
Regard  and  Veneration,  which  increafes  in  proportion 
as  they  are  near  the  Throne  \  but  in  China  it  is  not 
fo,  fome  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  are  almoft  re¬ 
duced  to  their  primitive  State ,  they  reckon  but  five 
Generations,  and  yet  their  Number  is  increas’d  fo  vaft- 
ly  in  fo  fhort  a  time  that  now  they  count  no  lefs 
than  2000  ;  this  Multitude  receding  flill  farther  from 
the  Throne  are  little  efteem’d,  efpecially  thofe  who 
having  neither  Titles  nor  Offices  cannot  live  up  to 
the  Dignity  of  their  Births,  which  puts  an  infinite 
Diftance  between  Princes  of  the  fame  Blood  :  T  he 
Plurality  of  Wives  caufes  the  Princes  to  increafe  ex¬ 
tremely,  but  in  proportion  as  they  multiply  they  hurt 
one  another,  for  they  have  no  Lands,  and  as  the 
Emperor  cannot  give  Penfions  unto  them  all  fome  of 
them  live  in  great  Poverty,  tho’  they  wear  the  Yellow 
Girdle. 

Towards  the  End  of  the  Dynafty  of  Ming ,  there 
were  more  than  3000  Families  of  that  Race  in  the  Ci¬ 
ty  of  Kiang  tcheou ,  feveral  of  which  were  reduced  to 
fubfift  upon  Charity  :  The  Banditti,  that  made  them- 
felves  M afters  of  Peking ,  deftroyed  almofi:  all  thole 
Princes  with  the  Edge  of  the  Sword,  the  few  that 
made  their  Efcape  quitting  the  Yellow  Girdle,  and 
changing  their  Names  mixt  themfelves  with  the  Peo- 
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pie  ;  they  are  {till  known  to  be  of  the  Blood-Royal 
of  Ming,  and  one  of  them  was  a  Domeftick  of  our 
itoffionaries  at  a  Houfe  poflfefs’d  by  our  Company 
in  this  City,  and  this  Houfe  was  built  by  one  of  thofe 
Princes,  who,  knowing  that  the  Tartars  fought  after 
him,  betook  himfelf  to  flight. 

Thefe  Princes,  befides  one  lawful  Wife,  have  ge¬ 
nerally  three  others  on  whom  the  Emperor  bellows 
Titles,  and  whofe  Names  are  infcrib’d  in  the  Tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  Princes  ;  their  Children  take  place  next  to 
thole  of  the  lawful  Wife,  and  are  of  greater  Confi- 
deration  than  thofe  of  common  Concubines,  of  whom 
they  may  have  as  great  a  number  as  they  pleale. 

They  have  likewife  two  forts  of  Servants,  the  one 
are  properly  Slaves,  the  other  are  Tartars ,  or  Chinefi 
Tartarized ,  which  the  Emperor  beftows  on  them  in 
a  great  or  lefs  Number,  in  proportion  to  the  Ho¬ 
nour  he  beftows  upon  them. 

Thefe  latter  are  part  of  the  Equipage  of  the  Re- 
guloes,  and  there  are  among  them  confiderable  Man¬ 
darins,  Vice-Roys,  and  even  Tfong  ton  ;  tho’  they  are 
not  Slaves  like  the  firft,  they  are  as  intirely  fubjedt  to 
the  Will  of  the  Reguloe  while  he  keeps  his  Dignity. 
They  defcend  after  his  Death  to  his  Children,  if  they 
are  honour’d  with,  the  fame  Dignity  ;  but  if  one  oi  thele 
Princes  is  degraded  from  his  Rank,  or  if  his  Dignity 
does  not  defcend  to  his  Children,  this  kind  of  Do- 
mefticks  is  kept  in  referve,  and  they  are  bellow’d  on 
another  Prince  of  the  Blood  when  his  Houlhold  isefta- 
blilhed,  and  he  is  raifed  to  the  fame  Dignity. 

The  Employment  of  thefe  Princes  is  moll  com¬ 
monly  to  aflift  at  pubîick  Ceremonies,  and  to  appear 
every  Morning  in  the  Emperor’s  Palace,  after  which 
they  retire  to  their  own  Houfes,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  govern  their  Families,  the  Mandarins, 
and  the  other  Officers  that  make  up  their  Houlhold  ; 
they  are  not  permitted  to  vifit  one  another,  nor  to  lodge 
out  of  the  City  without  exprefs  Leaver 
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It  is  eafy  to  fee  for  what  Reafon  they  are  fubjed  to 
fuch  rigorous  Laws,  for  as  they  have  a  great  dea!  of 
Time  upon  their  hands  it  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  to  the 
beft  Purpofes  ;  however  there  are  fome  that  are  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  publick  Affairs,  and  are  ferviceable  to  the 
Empire  ;  fuch  a  one  is  the  thirteenth  Brother  of  the 
prefent  Emperor. 

They  reckon  in  the  Rank  of  Nobility, 

In  the  firft  Place,  fuch  as  were  formerly  Manda¬ 
rins  in  other  Provinces,  for,  as  I  faid  before,  none 
can  be  of  that  Rank  in  their  own  Country. 

In  the  fécond  Place,  thofe  who  were  not  of  Capa¬ 
city  to  rife  by  their  Learning,  and  yet  procured  by 
Favour  or  Prefents  certain  Titles  of  Honour,  by 
means  of  which  they  have  a  Correfpondence  with  the 
Mandarins,  on  which  account  they  are  fear’d  and  re¬ 
verenced  by  the  People. 

In  the  third  Place,  a  great  number  of  Students, 
from  the  Age  of  Fifteen  Years  to  Forty,  come  every 
third  Year  for  Examination  before  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Governor,  who  gives  them  a  Subject  to  write  upon  : 
It  is  more  owing  to  Ambition,  than  the  Defire  ol  Im¬ 
provement,  that  keeps  them  fo  long  to  their  Studies. 
The  Degree  of  Batchelor,  when  they  have  attain’d  it, 
exempts  them  from  the  Chaftifements  of  the  publick 
Mandarin  -,  befides  which  he  gives  them  the  Privi¬ 
lege  of  being  admitted  to  his  Audience,  to  fit  in  his 
Prefence,  and  to  eat  at  the  fame  Table;  an  Honour 
greatly  eiteem’d  in  China ,  which  he  feldom  grants 
but  to  Perfons  of  fuperior  Rank. 

The  Family  that  at  this  day  is  accounted  the  moft 
noble  in  China ,  and  with  refped  to  its  Antiquity  is 
the  moft  noble  in  the  World,  is  defcended  from  Con¬ 
fucius,  that  celebrated  Philofopher,  who  is  had  in  lo 
great  Veneration  by  the  Chinefe.  There  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  no  Hereditary  Nobility  befides  this  Fami¬ 
ly,  and  this  has  been  continued  in  a  direel  line  for 
2000  Years  in  the  Perfon  of  one  of  his  Nephews, 
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who  is  call'd  on  this  account  Ching  gin  ti  chi  ell,  that 
is  to  fay.  The  Nephew  of  the  Great  Man ,  or  by  way 
of  Eminence,  The  Wife  Man ,  for  fo  the  Chinefe  call 
the  Reflorer  of  their  Moral  Philofophy  ;  and,  in  con¬ 
federation  of  this  Original,  all  the  Emperors  have  con- 
ftandy  honour’d  one  of  the  Defendants  of  this  Philo- 
fopher  with  the  Dignity  of  Gong,  which  is  anfwera- 
ble  to  that  of  our  Dukes  or  ancient  Earls. 

It  is  with  the  Honour  due  to  this  Rank  that  he, 
who  is  now  living,  paifes  thro5  the  Streets  of  Peking 
when  he  comes  every  Year  from  Kio  feou ,  a  City  of 
the  Province  of  Chan  tong ,  which  is  the  Birth-place 
of  his  illüftrious  Progenitor  ;  befides  there  is  always  a 
learned  Perfon  of  the  fame  Family  appointed  to  be 
Governor  of  the  City  before- mention’d. 

One  of  the  principal  Charadlerifticks  of  Nobility 
is,  to  have  received  from  the  Emperor  Titles  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  which  are  not  bellow’d  but  upon  Perfons  of 
diflinguifh’d  Merit  -,  the  Prince  fometimes  gives  them 
for  five  or  fix  to  ten  Generations,  in  proportion  to  the 
Services  done  to  the  Publick,  and  it  is  with  thefe  ho¬ 
nourable  Titles  that  the  Mandarins  dignify  them- 
felves  in  their  Letters,  and  on  the  Front  of  their 
Houfes. 

Nobility  in  Europe  defends  from  Father  to  Son, 
but  in  China  it  fometimes  afeends  from  the  Son  to  the 
Father  and  Grandfather:  When  any  one  has  di¬ 
ftinguifh’d  himfelf  by  an  extraordinary  Merit,  the 
Emperor  is  not  contented  to  raife  him  to  the  Honour 
of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  but  by  diflind  Patents 
he  extends  thefe  Titles  to  the  Father  and  the  Mother, 
the  Grandfather  and  the  Grandmother  of  him  whom 
he  has  honour’d,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  he  be¬ 
llows  on  each  a  particular  Title  of  Honour  in  Ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  Care  they  have  taken  in  the 
Education  of  a  Man  of  fuch  dillinguilh’d  Merit,  and 
fo  ufeful  to  the  Publick. 
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I  cannot  give  a  more  remarkable  Inftance  than  that 
of  P.  Ferdinand  Verbieft ,  a  Flemijh  Jefuit,  Prelident 
of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Mathematicks  at  the  Court  of 
Peking  ;  this  Father  being  call’d  to  Court  to  affift  the 
Pere  Adam  Schaal  in  the  Reformation  of  the  Calen¬ 
dar,  had  Orders  to  calculate  Tables  of  the  Celeflial 
Motions  and  Eclipfes  for  2000  Years  ^  he  apply’d 
himfelf  to  it  with  Diligence,  and  employ’d  all  the 
Mandarins  of  the  firft  Clafs  of  the  Tribunal  of  Aftro- 
nomy  to  calculate  the  Motions  of  the  Planets,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rules  that  he  laid  down  ;  at  length  this 
great  Work  was  finifh’d,  and  he  had  made  thirty- 
two  Volumes  of  Maps  with  their  Explanations,  and 
prefented  them  to  the  Emperor  in  the  Year  1678,  with 
this  Title,  Fhe  perpetual  Aftronomy  of  the  Emperor 
Gang  hi. 

He  then  convened  a  General  Affembly  of  the  Man¬ 
darins  of  all  Degrees,  of  the  Princes,  the  Viceroys, 
and  the  Governors  of  Provinces,  who  were  come  to  fa- 
lute  the  Emperor,  and  rejoice  with  him  in  the  Decla¬ 
ration  that  he  had  made  of  his  Son  for  his  Succeffor  ; 
this  Prince  gratefully  received  the  Prefent  of  the  Pere 
Verbieft ,  and  caufed  this  Work  to  be  placed  among 
the  Archives  of  the  Palace  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  indefatigable  Labour  of 
the  Father,  for  which  reafon  he  made  him  Prefident 
of  the  Tribunal  of  the  firft  Rank,  and  gave  him  the 
Title  of  this  Dignity:  The  Father  prefented  him  a 
Petition,  wherein  he  remonitrated.  That  the  Religious 
Profeffion  which  he  had  embrac’d  would  not  permit 
him  to  accept  of  this  Honour  ;  but  he  was  not  heard, 
and  the  Fear  of  offending  the  Emperor,  and  of  hurt¬ 
ing  the  Progrefs  of  Religion  in  the  Empire,  oblig’d 
him  to  a  Compliance.  Here  follows  the  Tenor  of 
the  Patent  of  which  this  Dignity  was  conferr’d  upon 
him. 
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cc  \y  e  the  Emperor,  by  the  Appointment  of 
“  Heaven,  make  this  Decree  :  '  The  Confcitution  of 
64  a  well-govern’d  State  requires  that  defer ving  Actions 
6C  fhould  be  made  known,  and  that  the  Services  done 
tc  to  a  State  with  great  Readinefs  fhould  be  rewarded 
44  and  receive  the  Praifes  they  deferve  -,  and  this  We 
“  now  do  by  thefe  Letters- Patents,  which  we  ordain 
4  4  fhall  be  publifh’d  throughout  the  Empire,  that  all 

our  Subjects  may  know  what  Regard  we  have 
44  to  Services  perform’d  with  Application  and  Dili- 
46  gence. 

44  t  or  this  Caufe,  Ferdinando  Verbiefl,  to  whom  I 
44  have  committed  the  Care  of  my  Imperial  Calen- 
u  dar5  the  excellent  Difpofition,  *  the  Sincerity  and 
44  Vigilance  which  you  have  difcover’d  in  my  Ser- 
44  vice,  as  well  as  the  deep  Learning  you  have  ac- 
44  quir’d  by  a  continual  Application  of  your  Mind 
44  to  all  forts  of  Sciences,  have  obliged  me  to  fettle 
44  you  at  the  Head  of  my  Aftronomical  Academy  : 
44  Your  Care  has  anfwer’d  our  Expectation,  and  by 
44  labouring  Night  and  Day  you  fully  perform’d  the 
44  Duty  of  your  Office  ;  in  a  word,  you  havehapph 
44  ly  attain’d  the  End  of  your  Defigns  with  an  in- 
44  defatigable  Labour,  of  which  v/e  Ourfelf  were 
44  Witnefs. 

44  It  is  proper  that  at  the  time  of  this  great  Fefti- 
44  val,  wherein  my  whole  Empire  is  affiembled  to 
44  teftify  their  Joy,  I  fhould  make  you  feel  the  Ef- 
44  feds  of  my  Royal  Favour,  and  of  the  Efteem  I 
44  have  for  your  Perfon  ;  ior  this  Reafon,  out  of  our 
44  peculiar  Grace,  and  of  our  own  Accord,  we  grant 
44  you  the  Title  of 'Great  Man,  which  ought  to 
44  be  famous  every  where,  and  we  decree  that  this 
44  Title  be  publiffi’d  in  all  parts  of  our  Empire. 

44  A  flu  me  new  Vigour  for  our  Service  :  This 
44  Title  of  Elonour,  which  begins  in  your  Perfon,  ex- 
44  tends  itfelf  to  all  your  Kindred  :  You  have  de- 
44  ferved  by  your  Care  and  your  uncommon  Appli- 
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cc  cation  this  Honour  and  Dignity,  and  your  Merit 
“  is  fo  great  that  you  fully  deferve  all  that  is  con- 
“  ferr’d  upon  you  :  Receive  then  this  Grace  with 
“  becoming  Refpedt  *,  you  are  the  only  Perfon  on 
“  whom  1  have  conferr’d  it,  and  let  this  be  a  new 
“  Motive  to  employ  all  your  Talents  in  our  Service, 
“  and  all  the  Faculties  of  your  Mind.” 

The  like  Titles  of  Honour,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
afcend  to  the  Anceftors  of  him  who  receives  them  ; 
all  his  Relations  are  proud  of  the  Dignity,  and  caufe 
it  to  be  wrote  in  feveral  Parts  of  their  Houles,  and 
even  upon  the  Lanthorns  that  are  carry’d  before  them 
when  they  walk  in  the  Night-time,  and  this  gains 
them  great  Refpedh 

As  Pere  Verbieft  was  a  European  he  had  no  Re¬ 
lations  in  China  to  partake  of  this  Honour,  but  by  a 
fingular  Happinefs  for  Religion  all  the  Miffionaries, 
as  well  Jefuits  as  others,  pafs’d  for  his  Brothers,  and 
were  confider’d  under  this  Title  by  the  Mandarins: 
It  was  this  Quality  that  facilitated  the  Entrance  of  the 
BiHiop  of  Heliopolis  into  China ,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Religious  caus’d  it  to  be  infer ib’d  on  the  Door 
of  their  Houle. 

After  having  thus  honour’d  Pere  Verbieft ,  the  Em¬ 
peror  conferpd  the  fame  Titles  on  his  Anceftors  by 
lo  many  Patents,  which  he  caufed  to  be  made  out, 
particularly  to  his  Father  and  Mother,  Grandfather 
and  Grandmother. 

From  what  I  have  faid  it  appears,  the  Family  of 
Confucius  excepted,  and  the  Princes  related  to  the 
reigning  Family,  there  is  no  Perlbn  noble  in  China , 
but  fo  far  as  his  Merit  is  rewarded  by  the  Emperor, 
for  every  one  is  of  that  Rank  that  he  judges  him 
worthy  of,  all  the  reft  being  number’d  among  the 
Vulgar-,  and  hence  there  is  no  reafon  to  fear  that  Fa¬ 
milies,  preferving  themfelves  in  the  fame  Splendor  for 
a  great  number  of  Years,  Ihould  by  eftablifhing  their 
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Authority  in  the  Provinces  grow  dangerous  to  the 
Sovereign. 


Of  the  Fertility  of  the  Land ,  of  their  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  Efteem  they  have  for  thofe  that 
apply  themfelves  thereto . 


IN  an  Empire  of  fuch  vaft  Extent  as  this  it  is  no 

wonder  that  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  is  not  every 
where  the  fame,  it  differing  according  as  you  are 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  South  -,  but  fuch  is  the 
Induflry  of  the  Husbandmen,  and  fo  inured  are  they  to 
Labour,  that  there  is  not  one  Province  which  is  not 
very  fruitful,  and  fcarce  none  but  what  will  yield  Sub- 
fiftence  for  an  inconceivable  Number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Befides  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Land,  it  is  interfpers’d 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  Canals,  which  contri¬ 
bute  not  a  little  to  its  Fertility  ;  andtho’  there  are  ga¬ 
ther’d  fo  many  different  forts  of  Grain,  that  great 
Quantities  are  ufed  for  making  Wine  and  Strong- 
Waters,  yet  when  they  are  in  fear  that  any  Place 
fhould  grow  barren,  the  Mandarins  forbid  the  ma¬ 
king  of  thefe  forts  of  Liquors  for  a  time.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  in  great  Efteem,  and  the  Husbandmen,  whofe 
Profeffion  is  look’d  upon  as  the  moil  neceffary  for  a 
State,  are  not  of  the  meaneil  Rank,  having  large 
Privileges  granted  to  them,  and  being  preferr’d  to 
Meehan icks  and  Merchants. 

The  greateft  Attention  of  Husbandmen  is  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Rice  -,  they  manure  their  Land  ex¬ 
tremely  much,  there  being  no  Filth  that  they  will  not 
gather  for  this  end*-  and  are  exceeding  careful  in  ga¬ 
thering  all  forts  of  Dung,  which  they  change  for  Wood, 
Herbs,  and  Linfecd-Qih 
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With  defign  to  carry  on  this  Trade,  when  they  are 
not  employ’d  in  the  Fields,  they  go  into  the  Mountains 
to  cut  Wood,  or  they  cultivate  their  Kitchen- Gardens, 
for  the  Chinefe  are  very  far  from  preferring  the  Agree¬ 
able  to  the  Ufeful  ;  they  very  feldom  make  ufe  of 
their  Land  for  fuperfiuous  things,  fuch  as  making  fine 
Gardens,  cultivating  Flowers,  or  making  Alleys,  be¬ 
lieving  it  more  for  the  publick  Good,  and  what  is  Fill 
nearer  their  private  Benefit,  that  every  Place  fhould 
be  fown  in  order  to  produce  ufeful  things. 

This  kind  of  Manure,  which  elfewhere  would  be 
likely  to  burn  up  the  Plants,  they  have  the  Art  to 
mingle  with  Water,  and  render  very  ferviceable  ;  they 
make  ufe  of  Pails  which  are  commonly  cover’d,  in  which 
they  gather  this  Manure  and  carry  it  on  their  Shoul¬ 
ders,  which  contributes  very  much  to  the  Cleannefs 
of  their  Cities,  the  Filth  of  which  they  carry  away 
every  Day. 

In  order  to  make  the  Rice  grow  the  better  they 
are  careful,  in  certain  Places  where  they  fow,  to  bury 
Balls  of  Flogs- Flair,  or  any  other  fort  of  Hair,  which, 
according  to  them,  gives  Strength  and  Vigour  to  the 
Land,  and  makes  the  Rice  better  ;  thofe  whole  Bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  fhave  the  Flead  are  very  careful  in  laving 
the  Hair,  till  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Parts  come  to 
purchafe  it  for  about  a  Halfpenny  a  Pound,  carrying 
it  away  in  Bags,  and  you  may  often  fee  Barks  loaded 
with  nothing  elfe. 

When  the  Plant  begins  to  ear,  if  the  Land  be  wa¬ 
ter’d  with  Spring-Water,  they  mix  quick  Lime  with 
it,  pretending  that  it  kills  Worms  and  Infers,  de- 
ftroys  Weeds,  and  gives  a  Warmth  to  the  Ground 
very  much  tending  to  make  it  fruitful. 

This  Country,  like  all  others,  has  its  Plains  and 
its  Mountains,  and  all  the  Plains  are  cultivated  ;  but 
we  fee  neither  Hedge  nor  Ditch,  nor  fcarce  any  Tree,  fo 
much  are  they  afraid  of  lofing  an  Inch  of  Ground  : 
In  feveral  Provinces  the  Land  bears  twice  a  Year, 
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and  even  between  the  two  Crops  they  fow  fmall  Grain 
and  Pulfe. 

Provinces  which  lie  to  the  North  and  Weil  pro¬ 
duce  Bread-Corn,  Barley,  feveral  kinds  of  Millet, 
Tobacco,  Peas  that  are  always  green,  black  and  yel¬ 
low  Peas  which  ferve  inilead  of  Oats  to  feed  their 
Horfes  -,  they  likewife  produce  Rice,  butin  lefs  Quan¬ 
tities,  and  in  feveral  Places  where  the  Earth  is  dry  it 
muft  be  own’d  the  Rice  is  harder,  and  requires  more 
boiling  ;  thofe  of  the  South  produce  great  Quantities 
of  Rice,  becaufe  the  Land  lies  low,  and  the  Country 
is  full  of  Water. 

The  Husbandmen  fow  their  Grain  at  fird  without 
any  Order,  but  when  it  is  fprung  up  about  a  Foot,  or 
a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  they  pluck  it  up  by  the  Roots, 
and  make  a  fort  ol  fmall  Sheaves  of  it,  which  they 
plant  by  a  Line  and  Checquerwife,  to  the  end  that  the 
Ears  reding  upon  each  other  may  Hand  more  firmly, 
and  refill  the  Violence  of  the  Wind. 

But  before  the  Rice  is  tranfplanted  they  are  care¬ 
ful  to  level  the  Earth,  and  make  it  very  fmooth,  which 
they  manage  after  this  manner  ;  after  having  plow’d 
the  Land  three  or  four  times  fucceflively,  up  to  the 
Mid-Leg  in  Water,  they  break  the  Clods  with  the 
Head  of  their  Mattocks  ;  then  by  the  help  of  a 
wooden  Machine,  on  which  a  Man  Hands  upright 
while  it’s  drawn  along  by  a  Buffaloe,  they  fmooth  the 
Earth,  to  the  end  that  the  Water,  if  there  is  need  of 
it,  may  be  dillributed  to  all  Places  alike,  infomuch 
that  the  Plains  feem  more  like  vad  Gardens  than  open 
Fields. 

In  the  Provinces  where  the  Plains  are  mingled  with 
Hills  and  Mountains,  fome  of  them  mud  needs  be 
barren,  but  the  greated  part  have  good  Soil,  and 
they  cultivate  them  to  the  very  Edge  oi  the  Pre¬ 
cipices. 

It  is  a  very  agreeable  Sight  to  behold  in  fome 
places  Plains  of  the  Extent  of  three  or  four  Leagues, 

furrounded 
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furrounded  with  Hills  and  Mountains  cut  into  Ter- 
rafles  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  thefe  Terrafles  rife 
one  above  another,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty,  every  one  being  three  or  four  Foot 
high. 

Thefe  Mountains  are  not  generally  Rocky,  as  they 
are  in  Europe ,  the  Soil  being  light,  porous,  and  eafy 
to  be  cut,  and  fo  deep  in  feveral  Provinces  that  one 
may  dig  three  or  four  hoot  deep  before  one  conies  to 
the  Rock. 

When  the  Mountains  are  Rocky  the  Chinefe  loofen 
the  Stones,  and  make  little  Walls  of  fern  to  fupport 
the  Terrafles,  then  Wei  the  good  Soil,  and  few  it 
with  Grain  ;  fo  laborious  an  Undertaking  gives  an 
Infight  into  the  painful  Difpofition  1  of  this  ""People, 
which  will  appear  ftill  more  plainly  from  what  I  am 
going  to  fay. 

Tho5  in  feme  Provinces  the  Mountains  are  barren 
and  uncultivated,  yet  the  Valleys  and  Fields  that  fepa- 
rate  them  in  fo  many  Places  are  very  fruitful  and  well 
cultivated,  there  being  not  an  Inch  of  Arable  Land 
that  is  not  cover’d  with  fine  Rice  ;  the  Induftry  of 
the  Chinefe  has  found  out  a  Method  to  level  all  the  un¬ 
equal  Places  that  are  capable  of  Culture. 

The  Husbandmen  divide  into  Plots  that  which  is 
of  the  fame  Level,  and  that  which  has  great  Inequa¬ 
lities  is  feparated  into  Stories  in  the  Form  of  an  Am¬ 
phitheatre  ;  and  as  the  Rice  will  not  flounfh  without 
Water,  they  make  Refervoirs  at  proper  Diftances  to 
catch  the  Rain-water,  and  that  which  defeends  from 
the  Mountains,  that  they  may  diftribute  it  equally  a  - 
mong^  all  their  Plantations  of  Rice,  never  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  Pains  and  Labour  they  take,  either  in  gui¬ 
ding  the  Water,  according  toits  natural  Bent,  from  the 
Refervoirs  above  to  the  Plots  below,  or  in  caufing 
them  to  afeend  from  the  Refervoirs  below,  from  Story 
to  Story  even  to  the  higheft  Plots, 
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They  make  ufe  to  this  purpofe  of  Hydraulick  Em 
gines,  of  a  very  Ample  kind,  to  convey  the  Water 
from  Place  to  Place,  that  the  Earth  may  be  confiant- 
ly  water’d,  infomuch  that  the  Husbandman  is  almofl 
certain  to  find  a  Harvefl  proportionable  to  his  Indu- 
flry  and  Labour;  the  Traveller  like  wife  receives  a 
great  deal  of  Pleafure  in  paffmg  thro’  thofe  charming 
Fields  and  V alleys,  wherein  the  Scenes  are  wonderful¬ 
ly  diverfify’d  by  the  different  Difpofition  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  that  furround  them,  and  finds  himfelf  every 
Hour  agreeably  furpris’d  by  a  new  Landskip  that  con¬ 
tinually  appears  to  his  Sight  in  a  confiant  Succeffion 
of  verdant  Amphitheatres,  which  he  difcovers  one  af¬ 
ter  another  as  he  proceeds  on  his  Journey. 

This  kind  of  Engine  which  they  make  ufe  of  is 
very  Ample,  both  with  refpedl  to  its  Make  and  the 
Manner  of  playing  it  ;  it  is  compos’d  of  a  Chain 
made  of  Wood,  like  a  large  Ring,  which  conflits  of 
a  great  number  of  fmall  pieces  of  Board  or  Trenchers 
of  fix  or  feven  Inches  fquare,  flrung  thro’  the  middle, 
and  placed  at  equal  Diftances  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
this  Chain  is  laid  in  a  wooden  Trough  made  of  three 
Planks,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ring  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Trough,  and  fills  it 
exadtly,  and  the  upper  part,  which  is  parallel  to  it, 
is  clofe  to  a  Plank  laid  on  the  open  part  of  the  Trough  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  Ring  paffes  round  a  moveable 
Cylinder,  whofe  Axle-Tree  is  laid  upon  the  two  Sides 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  T rough  ;  the  other  end  of  the 
Ring,  that  is  to  fay  that  above,  is  fupported  by  a 
kind  of  Drum,  with  little  Boards  fixed  to  it  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  they  fuit  exaddy  with  the  Boards  of  the 
Chain  ;  this  Drum,  being  turn’d  about  by  a  Power  ap¬ 
plied  to  its  Axletree,  caufes  the  Chain  to  turn,  and  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  Trough,  by  which  the  Drum  is 
fupported,  isfixtat  the  fame  Height  as  the  Water  is 
to  be  brought,  and  the  inferior  part  is  plung’d  into 
the  Water  that  is  to  be  rais’d,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
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inferior  part  of  the  Chain,  which  exablly  fills  the 
Tube  or  Trough,  in  afcending  through  the  Tube 
carries  with  it  all  the  Water  which  is  between  each 
Board,  that  is  as  much  as  the  Tube  can  contain,  in 
a  continual  Stream  to  the  Place  where  it  is  defign’d, 
as  long  as  the  Machine  is  in  motion  ;  mean  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  Chain  defcends  gradually  along  the 
Plank  which  fupports  it  ;  thefe  two  Motions  join’d  to¬ 
gether  make  all  the  Secret  of  the  Machine  :  It  is  put  in 
motion  three  ways  in  the  following  manner  : 

Fir  ft  with  the  Hand,  either  with  one  or  twoWind- 
leffes  fix’d  immediately  to  the  Ends  of  the  Axletree  of 
the  Drum. 

Secondly  with  the  Feet,  by  means  of  certain  large 
wooden  Pegs  (landing  out  about  half  a  Foot  round  the 
Axletree  of  the  Drum  ;  thefe  Pegs  have  large  longifh 
Pleads,  round  on.  the  Outfide,  that  is  to  fay  of  a  pro¬ 
per  Shape  to  tread  upon  with  naked  Feet  ;  info- 
much  that  feveral  Men,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  Rows  of  the  Pegs,  either  (landing  or  fitting,  may 
eafily  put  the  Engine  in  motion  with  very  little  trou¬ 
ble,  holding  an  Umbrella  in  one  Hand  and  a  Fan  in 
the  other,  and  fo  fend  a  continual  Stream  to  the 
thirfty  Land. 

Thirdly,  by  the  Affiftance  of  a  BufTaloe,  or  fome 
other  Animal,  who  is  made  faft  to  a  great  Wheel  a  - 
bout  four  Yards  in  Diameter  placed  Horizontally  ; 
in  the  Circumference  of  which  are  fixed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Pegs  or  Teeth,  which  tally  exadlly  with  Teeth 
of  the  fame  fort  fixed  round  the  Axletree  of  the  Drum, 
by  which  means  the  largeft  Machine  is  turned  about 
with  Eafe. 

When  a  Canal  is  to  be  clean  fed,  which  often  happens, 
.it  is  divided  at  convenient  Diftances  by  Dams,  and 
every  neighbouring  Town  has  a  proper  Share  allotted 
to  it  ;  and  then  immediately  appear  feveral  Companies 
of  Peafants,  with  Engines  like  that  I  have  defcrib’d, 
which  they  make  ufe  of  for  railing  the  Water  out  of 
V  o  l.  IL  I  the 
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the  Canal  into  the  Fields  ;  and  as  the  Banks  are  very 
high  they  place  three  Engines  one  above  another,  fo 
that  the  Water  is  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other  : 
This  Labour,  tho5  long  and  painful,  is  foon  ended, 
by  means  of  the  number  of  Hands  that  are  employ’d 

therein. 

There  are  Places  where  the  Mountains  are  not  very 
high,  and  yet  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  are  al- 
moft  without  any  Vailles  -,  fuch  as  thefeare  to  be  feen  in 
the  Province  of  Fo  kien^  and  yet  they  are  all  cultivated, 
by  means  of  a  Secret  the  Husbandmen  have  got  to 
conduct  the  Water  in  what  Quantity  they  pleafe, 
from  Mountain  to  Mountain,  through  Pipes  made  of 
Bamboo. 

The  continual  Labour  and  Pains  of  thefe  poor  P eo- 
pie  are  fometimes  rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  great 
number  of  Locufts  that  deftroy  the  Fruit  of  the  Earth, 
it  is  a  dreadful  Plague  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  a 
Chinefe  Author;  “  One  fees  of  them,  fays  he,  a  pro- 
“  cligious  multitude  that  covers  all  the  Sky,  they  are 
4€  fo  clofe  that  their  Wings  feem  to  touch  each  other, 
their  Number,  is  fo  great  that  in  lifting  up  your  Eyes 
you9d  think  you  faw  over  your  Head  high  green 
té  Mountains,  [It  is  his  own  Expreffion.]  and  the 
Noife  they  make  in  flying  is  like  the  beating  of  a 
Drum.” 

The  fame  Author  has  obferved,  that  this  incredible 
Quantity  of  Locufts  does  not  appear  but  when  great 
Floods  are  followed  by  a  very  dry  Year  ;  for  it  is  his 
Opinion  that  the  Spawn  of  the  Fifh  being  left  upon 
the  Ground,  and  afterwards  hatched  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  produce  this  prodigious  Multitude  of  Infecfts, 
that  deftroy  in  a  fhort  time  the  Hopes  of  a  plentiful 

Crop. 

Mis  then  that  one  beholds  the  wretched  Husband¬ 
men  fweat  all  the  Day,  underneath  the  burning  Sky, 
to  drive  away  thefe  Infecfts  :  This  deadly  Plague  is 
very  common  in  the  Province  of  Chan  tong  in  the 

time 
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time  of  a  great  Drought  ;  ibmetimes  it  is  extended  the 
Space  of  one  League  only,  and  the  Harveft  is  very 
good  in  the  reft  of  the  Province. 

That  which  fupports  thefe  People  in  their  Labours, 
and  makes  them  undergo  fuch  incredible  Fatigues 
without  Complaint,  is  not  only  their  private  Intereft, 
but  the  Veneration  and  Efteem  which  the  Emperors 
themfelves  have  always  had  for  thofe  who  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  Agriculture  :  It  is  the  common  Opinion  that 
it  was  firft  taught  by  one  of  their  own  Emperors, 
named  Chin  nong ,  and  he  is  reverenced  to  this  Day  as 
the  Inventor  of  an  Art  fo  ufeful  to  the  Publick  :  Be- 
hides  Agriculture  has  ftill  gained  farther  Credit  from 
one  of  their  Emperors,  who  was  taken  from  the 
Plough  to  fit  upon  the  Throne  :  This  Story  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Books  of  their  Ancient  Philofophers. 

The  Emperor  Yao^  according  to  their  account,  who 
began  to  reign  2 357  Years  before  Chrift,  and  whofe 
Reign  was  fo  long  that  he  appointed  the  feveral  Tri¬ 
bunals  of  Magiftrates  that  fubfift  to  this  very  Day, 
had  Thoughts  of  difeharging  himfelf  from  the  Weight 
of  the  Government  :  On  this  account  he  conferred 
with  his  Principal  Minifters  ;  they  replied.  He  could 
not  do  better  than  to  commit  the  Care  of  the  Empire  to 
the  eldefl  of  his  Children ,  who  was  a  wife  F  rince  of  a 
good  Difpofition 9  and  of  great  Hopes .  Yao,  knowing 
better  than  his  Minifters  the  Genius  of  his  Son,  who 
was  crafty  and  full  of  Diifimulation,  looked  upon  the 
Counfel  to  be  the  Effect  of  a  foolifh  Complaifance  ; 
for  which  Reafon,  without  coming  to  any  Conclufion, 
he  broke  up  the  Aftembly,  and  deferred  the  Buftnefs 
till  another  time. 

Some  time  after,  when  he  had  reigned  feventy 
Years,  he  caufed  one*af  his  faithful  Minifters  to  be 
called,  and  faid  to  him.  You  are  pojfejjed  of  Probity , 
Wifdom ,  and  Experience  ;  I  believe  you  are  a  fit  Perfon 
to  fucceed  me^  and  it  is  my  Defign  that  you  JhalL  Great 
Emperor ,  reply 3d  the  Minifter,  I  am  altogether  un- 

I  2  worthy 
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worthy  of  the  Honour  you  defign  me,  and  I  want  the 
Qualifications  that  are  requifite  for  fo  high  a  Place ,  and 
fo  difficult  to  be  filled  with  Honour  ,  but  fence  you  are  dé¬ 
ferons  of  finding  out  a  Perfon  worthy  to  feucceed  you*  and 
who  is  likely  to  preferve  Peace ,  Jufiice ,  and  Regula¬ 
rity  ,  which  you  have  already  introduced  into  your  Domi¬ 
nions. ,  I  affure  you ,  with  the  greateft  Sincerity ,  that  I 
know  none  more  capable  than  a  young  Husbandman  who 
is  yet  a  Batchelor  ;  he  is  not  lefs  the  Love  than  the  Ad¬ 
miration  of  all  that  know  him ,  for  his  Probity ,  tVifdom , 
and  Evennefs  of  Spirit 5  in  a  Fortune  fo  low ,  Æ/zd  in  the 
midft  of  a  Family  among  whom  he  muft  fuffer  greatly , 
fro?n  the  bad  Humour  of  a  fretful  Father ,  and  the  ir¬ 
regular  Behaviour  of  a  pajfonate  Mother:  Flis  Bro¬ 
thers  are  haughty ,  violent ,  J  quarrelfome ,  who?n 

no  body  has  been  able  to  live  at  eafe  hitherto  -, 
has  been  able  to  meet  with  Peace ,  or  zV,  • 

izz  tf/z  compofed  of  fiuch  fantaftick  and  unreafonable 

Difpofitions.  1  judge ,  67>,  #  ilÆwz  that  can  con¬ 

duct  himfelf  with  fo  much  Wifdom  in  a  private  Condi¬ 
tion^  and  who  joins  to  the  Sweetnefs  of  his  Lemper  an 
unwearied  Care ,  and  an  indefatigable  Application ,  is 
the  moft  capable  of  governing  your  Empire ,  and  of  pre¬ 
ferring  the  wife  Laws  that  are  eftablijhed  therein . 

7^0,  equally  moved  with  the  Modefty  of  the  Mi- 
nifter  who  refufed  the  Crown,  and  with  the  Relation 
that  he  made  of  the  young  Husbandman,  ordered 
him  to  be  fent  for,  and  obliged  him  to  refide  at 
Court  :  He  obferved  all  his  Steps  for'  feveral  Years, 
and  in  what  manner  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  the  Em¬ 
ploys  that  he  bellowed  upon  him  -,  at  length  finding 
himfelf  finking  under  the  weight  of  Years,  he  fent 
for  him,  and  fpoke  to  him  after  this  manner  :  Chun, 
for  that  v/as  the  Name  of  the  young  Man,  I  have  for 
fome  time  made  a  Priai  of  your  Fidelity  to  fatisfy  my- 
felf  that  you  would  not  deceive  my  Expectation,  and  that 
you  will  govern  my  People  with  TVifdom  ;  I  therefore 
inveft  you  with  my  whole  Authority ,  be  rather  their  Fa- 
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then  than  their  Mafter,  and  remember  that  I  make  you 
Emperor  not  for  the  People  to  be  your  Servants ,  but  to 
protest  them ,  to  love  them ,  and  to  aJTift  them  in  their 
Neceffity.  Reign  with  Equity ,  and  render  them  the 
Juftice  they  expeti  from  you. 

This  Choice  of  an  Emperor  out  of  the  Country 
hath  infpired  the  Chinefe  with  a  great  Efteem  for  A- 
griculture  :  Yu,  who  fucceeded  Chun,  afcended  the 
Throne  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Empire  feveral  Low- Countries  were 
found  covered  with  Water  ;  and  it  was  he  who  found 
out  the  Secret  of  cutting  feveral  Canals  to  drain  off 
the  Water  into  the  Sea,  and  afterwards  made  ufe  of 
them  to  render  the  Soil  fruitful  ;  he  wrote  feveral 
Books  of  cultivating  the  Land  with  proper  Manure, 
and  by  tilling  it  and  watering  it  to  render  it  fruit- 
for  this  reafon  Chun  was  inclined  to  name  him  for  his 
Succeffor. 

So  many  Books  written  upon  fo  ufeful  a  Subject, 
being  the  Work  of  an  Emperor,  have  contributed 
much  to  raife  the  Credit  of  Agriculture,  it  having 
been  thought  worthy  of  the  Care  and  Application  of 
a  Great  Prince. 

Several  other  Emperors  have  given  Marks  of  their 
Zeal  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Earth  :  Kang  vang , 
who  was  the  Third  Emperor  of  the  Family  of  Ycheou , 
cau fed  the  Land  to  be  furveyed  and  meafured  by 
Ychao  kong,  one  of  his  Minifters  ^  he  himfelf  vifited 
all  the  Provinces  in  his  Dominions,  and  caufed  Land¬ 
marks  to  be  fixed  to  prevent  the  Difputes  and  Dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  Husbandmen.  Echao  kong  heard 
their  Complaints,  and  did  them  Juflice  under  a  Wil¬ 
low-Tree,  which  was  a  long  while  after  had  in  Vene¬ 
ration  among  the  People. 

King  vang ,  who  was  the  twenty-fourth  Emperor  of 
the  fame  Family,  and  reigned  at  the  time  that  Confu¬ 
cius  was  born,  being  531  Years  before  the  Birth  of 

1  5  made  a  new  Divifion  of  the  Lands,  and  re- 
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newed  the  Laws  that  had  been  made  for  the  Cultiva- 
tion  of  the  Country. 

In  a  word,  there  has  been  no  Emperor  that  has 
contributed  fo  much  to  the  EEeem  of  Agriculture  as 
Ven  ti9  who  reigned  179  Years  before  the  Coming 
of  Chrift  ;  for  this  Prince,  perceiving  that  the  Coun¬ 
try  was  become  defolate  by  the  dreadful  Wars,  affem- 
bled  his  Council  to  deliberate  on  the  Means  for  the 
Re-eftabliihment  thereof,  and  to  engage  his  Subjects 
in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Land  ;  he  himfelf  fet  them 
an  Example  by  cultivating,  with  his  own  Hands,  the 
Land  belonging  to  his  Palace,  which  obliged  all  the 
Minifters  and  the  Great  Men  of  the  Court  to  do  the 
fame. 

Ids  believed  that  this  was  the  Foundation  of  a  great 
Feftival  that  is  folemnized  every  Year  in  all  the  Cities 
of  China ,  on  the  Day  that  the  Sun  enters  the  fifteenth 
Degree  of  the  Sign  Aquarius ,  which  the  Chinefe  look 
upon  as  the  Beginning  of  their  Spring. 

On  this  Day  the  Governor,  or  the  Chief  Mandarin, 
comes  out  of  his  Palace,  carried  in  a  Chair  preceded 
with  Flags  and  lighted  Torches,  divers  Inflruments 
playing  at  the  fame  time  :  He  is  crowned  with 
Flowers,  and  proceeds  in  this  Equipage  towards  the 
Eaftern  Gate  of  the  City,  as  it  were  to  meet  the 
Spring.  He  is  attended  with  feveral  Litters  painted 
and  adorned  with  Variety  of  Silk-Tapeftry,  on  which 
are  the  Figures  and  Reprefentations  of  illuftrious  Per¬ 
lons  who  were  add  idled  to  Husbandry,  and  alfo  fe¬ 
veral  Hiftories  relating  to  the  fame  Subjedt.  The  Streets 
are  covered  with  Tapeftry,  and  they  eredt  at  proper 
diflances  Triumphal  Arches,  on  which  they  hang 
Lanthorris,  and  they  alfo  make  Illuminations. 

Among  the  Figures  there  is  a  large  Cow  of  Potter’s 
Clay,  of  fuch  an  enormous  fize  that  forty  Men  can¬ 
not  carry  it  without  difficulty  ;  behind  the  Cow,  whole 
Horns  are  gilt,  is  a  young  Child  with  one  Foot  naked, 
and  the  other  covered  ?  they  call  it  the  Genius  ofJLa- 
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hour  and  Diligence  :  The  Child  (trikes  the  earthen 
Cow  without  ceafmg  with  a  Rod,  as  tho3  it  were  to 
drive  her  forward  :  She  is  followed  by  all  the  Husband¬ 
men  with  mufical  Inftruments  ;  after  them  proceed 
Companies  of  Mafquers  and  Comedians  making  feve- 
ral  Reprefentations. 

In  this  manner  they  march  t©  the  Governor’s  Pa¬ 
lace,  and  (trip  the  Cow  of  all  her  Ornaments,  draw¬ 
ing  out  of  her  Belly  a  prodigious  number  of  fmall 
Cows  made  of  Clay,  diftributing  them  among  the 
Multitude  -,  at  the  fame  time  they  break  the  Cow 
in  Pieces,  and  diftribute  the  Fragments  as  before  ; 
after  which  the  Governor  makes  a  fhort  Difcourfe,  re¬ 
commending  the  Care  of  Husbandry  as  a  thing  ex¬ 
tremely  neceflary  for  the  Publick  Good. 

The  Attention  of  the  Emperors  and  Mandarins  to 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Land  is  fo  great,  that  when 
Deputies  are  fent  to  Court  from  the  Viceroys,  the 
Emperor  never  forgets  to  demand  in  what  condition 
the  Fields  are  :  So  that  the  falling  of  a  feafonable 


Shower  is  a  fufficient  occafion  to  vifit  a  Mandarin, 
and  to  compliment  him  thereupon. 

In  the  Spring-time  of  every  Year,  after  the  Exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Ancient  Founders  of  this  excellent  Mo¬ 
narchy,  the  Emperor  goes  himfelf  in  a  folemn  man¬ 
ner  to  plough  a  few  Ridges  of  Land,  with  defi gn 
to  animate  the  Husbandmen  by  his  own  Example  in 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Earth  :  The  Mandarins  of 
every  City  perform  the  fame  Ceremony. 

Tong  tching ,  who  is  now  upon  the  Throne,  has  de¬ 
clared  that  as  foon  as  the  time  of  Mourning  is  ex¬ 
pired  he  will  conform  himfelf  every  Year  to  this 
ancient  and  laudable  Cuftom  ;  he  has  already  pub- 
lifhed,  a  few  Months  fmce,  an  Inftruclion  figned  with 
a  red  Pencil,  that  is  to  fay  with  his  own  Hand,  to 
exhort  the  People  to  addibt  themfelves  to  Ilusbandry 
without  ceafing  :  The  following  is  the  Order  that  is 
at>ferved  in  this  Ceremony. 
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The  beginning  of  the  Chinefe  Spring,  that  is  to  fay- 
in  the  Month  of  February,  the  Tribunal  of  the  Ma- 
thematicks  having  received  Orders  to  examine  what 
Day  would  be  proper  for  the  Ceremony  of  Tillage, 
determined  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  fécond  Moon  to 
be  the  Day,  and  the  Tribunal  of  Ceremonies  gave  no¬ 
tice  of  this  Day  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Emperor,  in 
which  they  prefcribed  Rules  that  this  Prince  ought  to 
follow  in  his  Preparation  for  this  Feftival. 

According  to  this  Memorial  the  Emperor  ought,  in 
the  frit  place,  to  name  twelve  illuftrious  Perfons  that 
he  fhall  choofe  to  attend  him,  and  to  plough  after 
him,  to  wit,  three  Princes  and  nine  Presidents  of  the 
Sovereign  Courts  :  If  any  of  the  Prefidents  are  too 
old  or  infirm,  the  Emperor  names  their  Deputies  in 
their  room. 

Secondly,  This  Ceremony  does  not  only  confifl  in 
ploughing  the  Earth,  to  ftir  up  Emulation  by  his 
o  wn  Example,  but  it  contains  a  Sacrifice  that  the  Em¬ 
peror,  as  Chief  Pont  iff ^  offers  to  Chang  ti ,  to  procure 
Plenty  from  him  in  favour  of  his  People  :  For  this 
reafon,  in  preparing  for  the  Sacrifice,  he  ought  to 
fall  and  keep  himfelf  continent  the  three,  preceding 
Days  ;  the  fame  Preparation  ought  to  be  obferved  by 
all  thofe  who  are  named  to  accompany  his  Majefty, 
whether  Princes  or  Mandarins. 

Thirdly,  On  the  Eve  of  the  Ceremony  his  Ma- 
jelly  is  to  choofe  feveral  Perfons  of  the  firlt  Quality, 
and  fend  them  to  the  Hall  of  his  Ancestors,  where 
they  mull  proflrate  themfelvcs  before  their  Pictures, 
and  to  give  them  notice,  as  tho*  they  were  yet  liv¬ 
ing,  that  on  the  following  Day  the  great  Sacrifice 
will  be  offered. 

Ton  have  here,  in  a  few  words,  the  Direction  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Ceremonies  to  the  Emperor  :  It  like- 
wife  makes  known  the  Preparations  that  the  different 
Tribunals  are  obliged  to  make;  for  ’tis  the  Bufinefs 
of  one  to  prepare  the  Sacrifice,  of  another  tg  compole 
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the  Speech  that  the  Emperor  repeats  when  he  makes 
the  Sacrifice  -,  a  third  is  obliged  to  carry  and  prepare 
the  Tents  under  which  the  Emperor  is  to  dine  ;  a 
fourth  is  to  affemble  forty  or  fifty  venerable  old  Hus¬ 
bandmen,  who  are  to  be  prefent  when  the  Emperor 
ploughs  the  Ground  :  There  are  alfo  appointed  forty 
of  the  younger  fort  to  direbl  the  Plough,  yoke  the 
Oxen,  and  prepare  the  Grain  that  is  to  be  fown  :  The 
Emperor  fows  five  forts  of  Grain,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moil  neceffary,  in  which  all  the  reft  are  in¬ 
cluded,  as  W heat,  Rice,  Millet,  Beans,  and  another 
kind  of  Millet  that  is  called  Cao  leang . 

Thefe  were  the  Preparations  ,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
Day  of  the  Moon  the  Emperor  went  with  his  whole 
Court,  habited  as  the  Ceremony  required,  to  the  Place 
appointed  to  offer  to  Chang  ti  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Spring-Seafon,  by  which  he  is  requefted  to  increafè 
and  prefer ve  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  ;  for  this  reafon 
the  Offering  is  made  before  they  put  their  Hand  to 
the  Plough  ;  the  Place  is  a  little  Hillock  made  of 
Earth,  a  few  Furlongs  diftant  from  the  South-fide  of 
the  City  ;  it  ought  to  be  fifteen  Foot  four  Inches  high  : 
On  the  fide  of  this  Elevation  is  the  Spot  which  is  to 
be  ploughed  by  the  Hands  of  the  Emperor. 

After  the  Emperor  had  offered  Sacrifice  he  de- 
feended  with  the  three  Princes  and  the  nine  Prefidents, 
who  were  to  aflift  him  at  the  Plough, and  feveral  great 
Men  carried  the  valuable  Chefts  which  contain’d  the 
Grain  that  was  to  be  fown.  All  the  Court  aftifted  at  the 
Ceremony  with  profound  Silence  ;  the  Emperor  took 
the  Plough  and  diredled  it  feveral  times  backwards 
and  forwards  ;  then  he  quitted  it,  and  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  held  it,  and'  ploughed  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
alfo  did  the  reft  :  After  having  ploughed  in  feveral 
Places  the  Emperor  fowed  the  different  Grain,  and 
the  Day  following  thofe  who  were  Husbandmen  by 
profeffion  finifhed  that  Field. 
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This  Year  there  were  forty-four  of  the  ancient  Huf- 
bandmen,  and  forty-two  of  the  younger  fort  :  The 
Ceremony  concluded  with  the  Reward  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  bellowed  upon  them  \  it  conflits  of  four  Pieces 
of  dyed  Cotton,  which  is  given  to  each  of  them  for 
Garments. 

i  he  Governor  of  Peking  goes  often  to  vifit  this 
Field,  which  is  cultivated  with  great  Care  ;  he  over¬ 
looks  the  Furrows,  and  examines  carefully  if  there  are 
no  extraordinary  Ears,  fuch  as  they  take  to  be  good 
Omens  :  For  initance,  he  is  greatly  pleafed  if  he  finds 
on  this  occafion  a  Stalk  that  bears  thirteen  Ears. 

In  the  Autumn  the  fame  Governor  goes  to  get  in 
the  Corn,  and  puts  it  in  yellow  Sacks,  which  is  the 
Imperial  Colour,  and  thefe  Sacks  are  kept  fafe  in  a  Ma¬ 
gazine  built  for  that  purpofe,  called  The  Imperial  Maga¬ 
zine  :  This  Corn  is  kept  for  the  moil  folemn  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  for  when  the  Emperor  facrifices  to  Tien  or  Chang 
ti ?  he  offers  it  as  the  Fruit  of  his  Hands  ;  and  on 
certain  Days  in  the  Year  he  prefents  it  to  his  Ances¬ 
tors  as  if  they  were  ftill  living.  Among  other  good 
Regulations  that  the  fame  Emperor  has  made,  lince 
his  coming  to  the  Crown,  for  the  Government  of  the 
Empire,  he  having  an  uncommon  Regard  for  the 
Husbandmen  to  encourage  them  in  their  Labour,  he 
has  ordered  the  Governors  of  every  City  to  give  him 
Information  every  Year  of  the  Per  fori  of  this  Profef- 
fion  who  is  mod  remarkable  in  their  Diflri&s,  for  his 
Application  to  the  Culture  of  the  Earth,  for  an  un- 
blemifhed  Reputation,  for  his  Care  in  preferving  Union 
in  his  own  Family,  Peace  with  his  Neighbours,  and 
Freedom  from  all  Extravagance. 

Upon  the  Report  of  the  Governor,  the  Emperor 
will  raife  this  wife  and  diligent  Husbandman  to  the 
Degree  of  Mandarin  of  the  Eighth  Order  :  T his  Di¬ 
li' in  cl  ion  will  give  him  a  Right  to  wear  the  Habit  of 
a  Mandarin,  to  vifit  the  Governor  of  the  City,  to 
Ft  in  his  Prefence,  and  to  drink  Tea  with  him  ;  he 

will 
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will  be  refpedted  while  he  lives,  and  after  his  Death 
he  will  have  Funeral  Obfequies  agreeable  to  his  De¬ 
gree,  and  his  Title  of  Honour  will  be  written  in  the 
Hall  of  his  Anceftors.  What  occafion  of  j  oy  is  this 
for  this  venerable  old  Man  and  all  his  Family  !  Be- 
Tides  the  Emulation  that  fuch  a  Reward  excites  a- 
mong  the  Husbandmen,  the  Emperor  Fill  adds  frefii 
Luflre  to  a  Profeffion  fo  neceflary  for  the  Good  of  the 
Publick,  and  which  has  always  been  had  in  Elteem 
throughout  the  Empire. 


Of  the  Ingenuity  of  Mechanicks ,  and  the  In- 
dujlry  of  the  Common  People . 


WHERE  are  three  forts  of  Profefiions,  as  I  have 
already  faid,  among  the  common  People  j  that  of 
Husbandmen,  which  is  in  great  Efteem,  that  of  Mer¬ 
chants,  of  whom  I  fhall  (peak  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  the  Chinefe  Trade,  and  that  of  Mechanicks,  who 
live  by  the  Labour  of  their  Hands,  and  who  being 
conflantly  employed  in  mechanical  Arts  fupply  the 
Neceffities  and  Conveniences  of  Life. 

The  common  People  can  feldom  provide  for  their 
own  Maintenance  but  by  a  painful  and  continual  La¬ 
bour,  and  there  is  no  Nation  in  the  World  more  la¬ 
borious  and  temperate  than  this.  A  Chinefe  will  pa fs 
whole  Days  together  in  digging  the  Earth,  often  up 
to  the  Knees  in  Water,  and  in  the  Evening  he  will 
think  himfelf  happy  with  a  little  boiled  Rice,  Pot- 
Herbs,  together  with  fomeTea. 

It  is  worthy  of  Obfervation,  that  in  China  they  al¬ 
ways  boil  their  Rice  in  Water,  and  it  is  the  fame  with 
them  as  Bread  is  with  us.  This  People  are  inur'd  to 
fuffer  Hardfhips  very  early,  and  the  Labour  that  takes 
up  their  Time  in  their  Infancy  greatly  contributes  to 
preferve  the  Innocence  of  their  Manners, 
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The  Japan’d  Works,  the  beautiful  China-w ares, 
and  the  different  fort  of  Silks  of  fuch  excellent  Work¬ 
man  fhip  that  are  imported  from  this  Country,  are  a 
lufficient  Proof  of  the  Ingenuity  of  the  ChinefeYf  ork- 
men  ;  they  are  not  lefs  skilful  in  ingenious  Per¬ 
formances  in  Ebony,  Shells,  Ivory,  Amber,  and  Co¬ 
ral;  their  carved  Works,  as  well  as  their  Publick 
Buildings,  fuch  as  the  Gates  of  great  Cities,  the  Ti- 
umphal  Arches,  their  Bridges,  and  their  Towers, 
have  fomething  in  them  great  and  noble  ;  in  a  word, 
they  fucceed  equally  in  all  kinds  of  Arts  that  are  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  common  Ufes  of  Life,  or  for  the  Con¬ 
veniences  thereof  ;  and  if  they  have  not  arrived  at  fo 
great  a  Perfection  as  appears  in  feveral  Structures  in 
Europe,  his  becaufe  they  are  ftinted  by  the  Chinefe 
Frugality,  that  fets  Bounds  to  the  Expences  of  private 
Perlons. 

It  is  true  their  Invention  is  not  fo  good  as  that 
of  our  Mechanicks,  but  the  Tools  they  make  ufe 
of  are  more  fimple,  and  they  can  imitate  exactly  e- 
nough  any  Pattern  that  is  brought  them  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  they  are  able  to  make 
Watches,  Clocks,  Glafs,  Muskets,  Piilols,  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  things,  of  which  they  had  no  Notion,  or 
made  but  very  imperfe&ly  :  There  are  Mechanicks 
of  all  forts  in  every  City,  fome  of  which  work  in  their 
Shops,  and  others  go  from  Street  to  Street  to  offer  their 
Service  to  fuch  as  want  it  ;  the  greatefl  part  work  in 
the  Houfes  of  private  Perfons,  as  for  inftance,  if  you 
want  a  Suit  of  Cloaths  the  Tailor  comes  early  in  the 
Morning  to  your  own  Houfe,  and  returns  home  in 
the  Evening  ;  it  is  the  fame  with  other  Employments, 
even  the  Smiths  themfelves  bring  their  Tools  along  with 
them,  their  Anvils,  and  their  Stoves,  to  make  things 
of  common  ufe. 

A  great  Number  of  Barbers  are  continually  walk¬ 
ing  the  Streets,  with  a  little  kind  of  Bell  to  give  no¬ 
tice  oi  their  Approach  to  fuch  as  want  to  make  ufe 
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of  them  j  they  carry  on  their  Shoulders  a  Stool,  their 
Bafon;  their  Kettle  and  Fire,  with  a  Towel  and 
Comb-cafe,  and  immediately  in  the  Street,  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  Square,  or  in  a  Porch,  or  wherever  elfe 
it  is  defired,  they  fhave'the  Plead  very  dexteroufly, 
leaving  only  a  long  Lock  of  Pfair  behind,  according 
to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Tartars  ;  they  fet  the  Eyebrows 
in  order,  clean  the  Ear  with  Inftruments  proper  for 
that  purpofe,  ftretch  out  the  Arms,  rub  the  Shoul¬ 
ders,  and  do  all  this  for  the  V alue  of  three  Farthings, 
which  they  receive  with  a  great  deal  of  Gratitude  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  again  ring  their  Bell,  and  go  in  fearcli 
of  other  Cuftomers. 

Several  get  their  Living  by  hirnifhing  Carriages  to 
pafs  thro5  the  City,  particularly  at  Peking  ;  you  find 
in  all  Squares  and  crofs  Streets  Pïorfes  ready  faddled, 
as  well  as  Mules  and  Chairs,  and  may  have  at  all 
Hours  of  the  Day,  at  any  of  thefe  Places,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  of  thefe  Vehicles  at  a  very  moderate  Price  : 
There  is  fcarce  any  Invention  to  which  they  have  not 
recourfe  to  find  means ofSubfiftence  ,  foras  there  is  not 
a  Spot  in  all  the  Empire  that  lies  untilled,  fo  there  is 
not  one  Perfon,  either  Man  or  Woman,  tho5  never  fo 
old,  deaf,  or  blind,  but  what  may  gain  a  Liveli¬ 
hood  :  They  have  no  other  Mills  in  all  the  Country 
but  Hand-mills,  and  a  great  number  of  People  are 
employ’d  in  this  Labour,  which  requires  nothing  more 
than  Strength  of  Arms. 

’Tis  not  that  they  have  no  ’Water-mills,  for  they 
are  common  on  mold  of  their  Rivers,  and  are  made 
ufeof  in  grinding  the  Bark  of  Trees  to  make  Paftils 
withal  ;  the  Wheel  of  thefe  Mills  is  placed  Plorizon- 
tally,  and  hath  double  Fellows  about  a  Foot  or  a 
Foot  and  half  from  each  other  ;  thefe  Fellowrs  are 
united  by  little  Boards  placed  obliquely  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  in  the  upper  part  they  leave  an  Opening 
fufficiently  large,  and  on  the  lower  part  very  narrow  ; 
the  Water,  that  falls  like  a  Sheet  two  Foot  above  thefe 
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little  Boards,  makes  the  Wheel  turn  round  pretty 
fwiftly  :  Things  which  appear  very  ufelefs  in  other 
Places  a  Chtnefe  will  make  a  Profit  of -,  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Families  in  Peking  fubfifl  by  felling  Matches  ; 
others  have  no  other  Bufmefs  but  picking  up  in  the 
Streets  little  Rags  of  Silk,  Woollen,  Cotton,  or  Lin- 
nen,  the  Feathers  of  Fowls,  Bones  of  Dogs,  and  bits 
of  Paper,  which  they  wafh  and  fell  again  ;  they 
even  make  Sale  of  that  which  is  fent  privately  to 
fome  diilance  in  Europe  at  Midnight.  There  are  in 
every  Province  a  great  number  of  People  who  carry 
Pails  for  this  purpofe  j  in  fome  Places  they  go  with 
their  Barks  into  the  Canals  which  run  on  the  Backfide 
of  the  Houfes,  and  fill  them  at  almofl  every  Hour  of 
the  Day. 

This  Sight,  in  Cities  fo  well  govern’d  as  thofe  of 
China ,  is  very  furprifmg  to  an  European  ;  but  here  it 
may  properly  be  faid,  Lucri  bonus  odor  ex  re  qualibet  ; 
the  Chinefe  are  not  more  aftonifh’d,  when  they  are  in 
Europe ,  to  fee  the  Water-bearers  :  The  Peafants  come 
and  buy  it  in  their  Houfes,  endeavouring  to  forefiall 
each  other,  and  give  in  exchange  Wood,  Oil,  and 
Pulfe:  There  are  in  every  Street  Conveniencies  for 
Pafiengers,  the  Owners  of  which  make  a  good  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  by  thefe  Exchanges. 

Yet  it  muff  be  owned  that,  however  temperate  and 
induftrious  thefe  People  are,  the  great  Number  of  In¬ 
habitants  occafions  a  great  deal  of  Mifery  ;  there  are 
fome  of  them  fo  poor  that  they  cannot  fupply  their 
Children  with  the  common  NecefTaries  of  Lite,  for 
which  reafon  they  expofe  them  in  the  Streets,  efpeci- 
ally  when  the  Mothers  fall  fick,  or  want  Milk  to 
nourifh  them  ;  thefe  little  Innocents  are  condemn’d  to 
Death,  in  fome  fenfe,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  live  ; 
and  this  is  very  common  in  the  great  Cities,  fuch  as 
Peking  and  Canton ,  but  in  the  other  Cities  fuch  In- 
fiances  are  but  few. 
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This  has  inclined  the  Miflionaries  in  populous 
Places  to  educate  a  number  of  Catechifts,  who  divide 
the  whole  City  among  themfelves,  and  walk  out  every 
Morning  to  baptize  a  Multitude  of  dying  Chil¬ 
dren. 

With  the  fame  View  they  have  fometimes  prevail’d 
upon  the  Infidel  Midwives  to  permit  Chriflian  Wo¬ 
men  to  follow  them  to  the  Houfes  where  they  are  cal¬ 
led,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  Chinefe ,  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  bring  up  a  numerous  Family,  en¬ 
gage  the  Midwives  to  ftifle  the  Female  Infants  in  aBa- 
fon  of  Water  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  upon  which 
Occafion  thefe  Chriflians  take  care  to  baptize  them, 
and  by  this  means  thefe  unhappy  Victims  to  the  Indi¬ 
gence  of  their  Parents  find  eternal  Life  in  the  fame 
Water  that  deprives  them  of  a  fhort  and  tranfient  Be¬ 
ing. 

It  is  this  fame  Mifery  that  produces  a  prodigious 
Multitude  of  Slaves,  or  rather  Perfons-  who  engage 
themfelves  to  a  Condition  from  whence  they  cannot 
be  redeemed,  a  thing  very  common  among  the  Chinefe , 
for  among  the  Tartars  they  are  truly  Slaves  ;  a  great 
number  of  Men  and  Maidservants  are  thus  bound  in 
the  fame  Family,  tho’  there  are  home  to  whom  they 
give  Wages  as  in  Europe. 

A  Man  fometimes  fells  his  Son,  and  fometimes  hira- 
felf  and  Wife,  at  a  very  moderate  Price,  but  if  he 
can  he  is  contented  to  engage  his  Family  only.  It 
often  happens  that  a  great  Tartarian  Mandarin,  who 
has  for  his  Dotnefdcks  a  Company  of  Slaves,  is  him- 
felf  a  Slave  to  a  Court- Lord,  to  whom  he  prefents 
from  time  to  time  confiderable  Sums  ;  a  poor  Chinefe , 
if  he  has  Merit,  when  he  gives  himfelf  to  a  Tarta¬ 
rian  Prince,  may  hope  to  be  a  great  Mandarin  very 
foon,  but  this  is  not  lb  common  now  as  formerly  ;  if 
he  is  depriv’d  of  his  Office  he  returns  to  his  Mailer 
to  execute  his  Orders  in  certain  honourable  Fun&ions. 
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The  Rich,  when  they  marry  their  Daughters,  give 
them  feveral  Families  of  Slaves  in  proportion  to 
their  Wealth  ;  it  often  happens  that  they  gain  their 
Liberty,  and  lb  me  have  half  their  Freedom  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  pay  yearly  a  certain  Sum  ;  if  feme  of 
them  grow  rich  by  their  Induftry,  or  by  Trade,  their 
Mailer  does  not  fcrip  them  of  their  Good's,  but  is  con¬ 
tented  with  large  Prefents,  and  lets  them  live  honour¬ 
ably,  but  will  not  confent  to  their  Redemption. 

Thefe  Slaves  are  of  an  approved  Fidelity,  and 
have  an  invaluable  Attachment  for  their  Mailers  -,  the 
Mailer  likewife  treats  them  as  his  own  Children,  and 
often  trails  them  with  the  moil  important  Affairs  : 
As  to  his  Authority  over  his  Slaves  it  is  confined  to 
things  that  have  a  relation  to  his  Service,  and  if  it  can 
be  juflly  proved  that  a  Mailer  has  abufed  this  Autho¬ 
rity,  in  taking  criminal  Liberties  with  the  Wife  of  his 
Slave,  he  is  ruin’d  beyond  Retrieve. 


Of  the  Genius  and  Character  of  the  Chines  e. 

HP  FI  E  Chinefe  in  general  are  mild,  tradlable,  and 
^Tmrnane  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Affability  in 
their  Air  and  Manner,  and  nothing  harfh,  rough,  or 
paffionate  :  This  Moderation  is  remarkable  among 
the  Vulgar  themfelves:  C£  I  was  one  Day  (fays  Pere 
*c  de  Fontaney)  in  a  narrow  long  Lane,  where  there 
cc  happened  in  a  fhort  time  a  great  Stop  of  the  Car- 
riages  *,  I  expedled  they  would  have  fallen  into  a 
a  Paffion,  ufed  opprobrious  Language,  and  perhaps 
cc  have  come  to  Blows,  as  is  very  common  in  Eu- 
rope  ;  but  I  was  much  furpriz’d  to  fee  that  they  fa- 
“  luted  each  other,  fpoke  mildly,  as  if  they  had  been 
c&  old  Acquaintance,  and  lent  their  mutual  Affiftance 
V  to  pafs  each  other.” 
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They  fhew  a  great  deal  of  Deference  and  Refped 
for  their  old  Men,  of  which  the  Emperor  himfelf  fets 
an  Example  to  his  People  :  An  inferior  Mandarin  of  the 
Tribunal  of  theMathematicks,  about  an  hundred  Years 
old,  came  to  Court  the  firil  Day  of  the  Chinefe  Year  to 
falute  the  late  Emperor  Gang  hi  ;  this  Prince,  who  de~ 
figned  to  fee  no  body  that  Day,  gave  Orders  however 
that  he  fhould  be  admitted  *  as  the  good  old  Man  was 
but  indifferently  habited,  every  one  was  forward  to 
fupply  him  on  that  Occafion  ;  they  conducted  him 
into  the  Emperor’s  Apartment,  who  was  fitting  in  an 
Alcove  after  the  Tartarian  manner  ;  he  rofe  up  and  went 
to  meet  him,  and  receiv’d  him  with  great  Signsof  Af¬ 
fection  ^  the  Mandarin  fell  upon  his  Knees,  but  the  Em¬ 
peror  immediately  rais’d  him  up,  and  gracioufly  taking 
both  his  Hands,  Venerable  Old  Man ,  faîd  he,  I  will 
admit  you  henceforth  into  my  Prefence  as  often  as  you 
foall  come  to  falute  me\  but  I  acquaint  you,  once  for  all , 
that  I  difpenfe  with  all  forts  of  Ceremony  -,  as  for  me ,  I 
will  rife  up  to  meet  you ,  but  it  is  not  to  your  Perfon  that 
I  do  this  Honour ,  it  is  to  your  Age  \  and  to  give  you  fub- 
ftantial  Marks  of  my  Affection  I  now  appoint  you  to  be 
Chief  P  ref  dent  of  the  i 'ribunal  of  the  Mathematicks  : 
Thus  the  old  Man  attain’d  the  Height  of  Happinefs, 
Having  never  in  his  Life  tailed  fo  fincere  a  Joy. 

When  you  have  to  do  with  a  Chinefe  you  muft 
take  care  of  being  too  haily  or  warm  -,  the  Genius  of 
the  Country  requires  that  we  fhould  mailer  our  Paf- 
fions,  and  ad:  with  a  great  deal  of  Calmnefs  ;  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  would  not  hear  patiently  in  a  Month  what  a 
Frenchman  can  fpeak  in  an  Hour  \  one  muil  fuffer, 
without  taking  fire,  this  Phlegm  that  feems  more  na¬ 
tural  to  them  than  any  other  Nation  ;  it  is  notbecauie 
they  want  Fire  or  Vivacity,  but  they  learn  betimes  to 
become  Mailers  of  fhemfelves,  and  value  themfelves 
in  being  more  polite  and  more  civdliz’d  than  other 
Nations. 

Tis 
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’Tis  a  difficult  Matter  for  a  Stranger  to  conform 
himfelf  to  their  Tafte  ;  their  Ceremonies  on  lèverai 
Occafions  are  troublefome,  and  full  of  Conllraint  ;  it 
is  one  thing  to  learn  them,  and  another  to  put  them 
in  Practice  -,  but  this  Trouble  is  only  with  regard  to 
thofe  who  cxpeff  uncommon  V eneration  on  certain 
particular  Occafions,  as  the  Firft  Vifits,  a  Manda¬ 
rin’s  Birth-Day,  &c.  for  after  you  have  feen  a  Perfon 
feveral  times  you  grow  as  affable  and  familiar  as  you 
are  with  your  own  Countrymen,  and  if  you  are  ce¬ 
remonious  they  are  the  firft  that  will  fay,,  Pou  iao 
tfo  he,  Make  no  Stranger  of  me,  7îo  Compliments  I  be - 

feech  you  l 

If  the  Chinefe  are  mild  and  peaceable  in  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  when  they  are  not  provok’d,  they  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  violent  and  revengeful  when  they  are  offend¬ 
ed  ;  the  following  is  an  Inftance  ;  It  was  perceived 
in  a  Maritime  Province  that  a  Mandarin  had  mifap- 
plied,  for  his  own  Advantage,  a  great  part  of  the 
Rice  fent  thither  by  the  Emperor  in  a  time  of  Dearth 
to  be  diftributed  to  every  Family  in  the  Country;  the 
People  accufed  him  before  a  Superior  Tribunal,  and 
proved  that  out  of  the  four  hundred  Load  of  Rice 
that  he  had  receiv’d  he  had  difpenfed  but  ninety, 
upon  which  the  Mandarin  was  immediately  depriv’d  of 
his  Office. 

When  he  was  got  out  of  the  City  to  go  on  board 
a  Ship  he  was  greatly  furpris’d,  inftead  of  finding  in 
his  Paffage  Tables  loaded  with  Perfumes,  and  new 
Boots  for  change,  as  is  cuilomary  for  thofe  who  are 
efteem’d  and  lov’d  by  the  People,  to  fee  himfelf  in- 
compafs’d  with  a  prodigious  Multitude  of  People,  not 
to  do  him  Honour,  but  to  infult  and  reproach  him  for 
his  Avarice. 

Some  invited  him,  by  way  of  Derifion,  to  ftay  in 
the  Country  till  he  had  eaten  all  the  Rice  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  intruded  him  with  for  the  Affiftance  of  his 
Subjects  ;  others  dragg’d  him  out  of  the  Chair,  and 
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broke  it  ;  others  fell  upon  him,  tore  his  Garments, 
and  broke  in  pieces  his  iilken  Umbrella  ;  all  follow¬ 
ing  him  to  the  Ship,  and  loading  him  with  Injuries 
and  Curies. 

Tho’  the  Chinefe ,  for  their  private  Intereif,  are  na¬ 
turally  revengeful,  yet  they  revenge  themfelves  in  a 
kind  of  methodical  Manner  ;  they  diffemble  their 
Difcontent,  and  preferve  even  with  their  Enemies  a 
fair  Out ude,  fo  that  one  would  imagine  they  were  al- 
molt  infeniible  ?  but  when  an  Opportunity  of  ruining 
their  Enemy  prefents  itfelf,  they  immediately  feize  on 
him,  and  tneir  having  leemed  fo  patient  v/as  only  with 
a  Defrgn  to  ilrike  a  Hirer  Blow. 

There  arc  Diilrieb  where  the  People  are  fo  much 
in  love  with  Law-Huts,  that  they  mortgage  their 
Lands,  Houfes,  Goods,  and  all  that  they  have,  for 
the  Pleafure  of  Pleading,  and  caufmg  the  Baftinado 
to  be  given  to  their  Enemy  ;  and  it  fcmetimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  latter,  by  means  of  a  larger  Sum  given 
privately  to  the  Mandarin,  has  the  Cunning  to  e~ 
icape  the  Punifhment,  and  caufo  the  Blows  to  Hill  on  the 
Back  of  him  who  profecuted  the  Suit  ;  lienee  arife 
mortal  Feuds  amongft  them,  which  are  never  appea¬ 
red  till  they  find  an  Opportunity  of  fatisfying  their 
Revenge. 

One  Method  of  Revenge,  tho’  but  feldom  pra&i- 
fed,  is  to  fet  fire  in  the  night-time  to  their  Enemy’s 
Houfe  ;  this  Crime  is  capital  by  their  Lav/s,  and 
thofe  who  are  convi&ed  are  punifh’d  with  Death,  and 
the  Mandarins  are  very  expert  in  dilcoverinp*  the 
guilty  Perfon. 

Their  Modefiy  is  furprifing  ;  the  Learned  are  very 
fedate,  and  do  not  make  ufe  of  the  leaf!:  Geflure  but 
what  is  conformable  to  the  Rules  of  Decency  ;  it 
feems  to  be  born  with  thofe  of  the  Female  Sex  *,  they 
live  in  a  confiant  Retirement,  are  decently  covered 
even  to  their  very  Hands,  which  never  appear,  but 
are  conffontiy  hid  under  long  and  wide  Sleeves  ;  if 
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they  have  any  thing  to  prefent,  even  to  their  neareft 
Relations,  they  take  it  with  the  Hand  always  cover’d 
with  their  Sleeve,  and  place  it  on  the  Table,  where 
their  Relations  may  take  it. 

Intereft  is  the  grand  Foible  of  this  Nation  ;  you  mull 
therefore  abb  all  forts  of  Parts  with  the  Chinefe ,  even  that 
of  being  difmtereiled  :  When  there  is  any  thing  to  be 
gain’d  they  employ  all  the  Cunning  they  are  Mailers 
of,  artfully  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  Favour  of 
Perfons  who  may  forward  their  Bufinefs,  and  gain  their 
Friendfhip  by  confiant  Services,  aiTuming  all  forts  of 
Characters  with  a  wonderful  Dexterity,  and  turning 
to  their  Advantage  the  moll  trifling  Matters  to  gain 
their  ends.  Intereft  is  their  Primum  mobile ,  for  when 
there  is  the  leaft  Advantage  to  be  made  they  defpife 
all  Difficulties,  and  undertake  the  moll  painful  Jour¬ 
neys  to  gain  their  Purpofe  ;  in  a  word,  this  puts  them 
in  a  continual  Motion,  fills  the  Streets,  the  Rivers, 
and  the  high  Roads  with  great  Numbers  of  People, 
who  pafs  and  repafs,  and  are  always  in  adion. 

Tho’,  generally  fpeaking,  they  are  not  fo  deceitful 
and  knavifh  as  P.  Le  Comte  paints  them,  it  is  how¬ 
ever  true  that  Honefty  is  not  their  favourite  Virtue, 
efpecially  when  they  have  to  do  with  Strangers,  whom 
they  feldom  fail  to  trick  when  it  lies  in  their  Power, 
and  boaft  of  doing  fo  ;  there  are  fome  who,  being 
catch’d  in  a  Fault,  are  impudent  enough  to  apologize 
for  their  want  of  Dexterity  ;  I  am  but  a  Blockhead , 
as  you  perceive ,  fay  they,  you  are  more  dexterous  than 
J,  another  time  I  Jhall  have  nothing  to  fay  to  an  Euro¬ 
pean  ;  and  in  reality  it  is  laid  that  fome  Europeans  have 
taught  them  their  Trade. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  what  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  a  Captain  of  an  Englifo  Ship  -,  he  had  agreed 
with  a  Chinefe  Merchant  of  Canton  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Bales  of  Silk,  which  he  was  to  furnifh  him 
with  when  they  were  ready  ;  the  Mailer  went  with 
his  Interpreter,  to  the  Floufe  of  the  Chinefe ,  to  examine 
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himfelf  if  the  Silk  was  in  a  right  Condition  ;  they 
opened  the  firft  Bale,  and  it  proved  good,  but  the 
reft  contained  nothing  but  decay’d  Silks,  upon  which 
he  grew  very  angry,  and  reproach’d  the  Chinefe  in 
the  fevereft  Terms  for  his  Difmgenuity  and  Knavery  ; 
the  Chinefe  heard  him,  and  made  only  this  Reply,' 
Blame ,  Sir,  fays  he,  your  Rafcal  of  an  Interpreter , 
for  he  protefted  to  me  that  you  would  not  open  the 
Bales. 

This  Ingenuity  in  Fraud  is  principally  obferv’d  a- 
mong  the  Vulgar,  who  have  recourfe  to  a  thoufand 
Tricks  to  adulterate  what  they  fell  ;  there  are  fbme 
that  have  the  Secret  to  open  the  Breaft  of  a  Capon , 
take  out  ail  the  Flefh,  fill  it  fo  cunningly  again,  and 
to  clofe  the  Opening  fo  dextroufly  that  it  is  not  per¬ 
ceiv’d  till  it  comes  to  be  eaten. 

Others  counterfeit  fo  exaâdy  the  true  Hams,  by 
covering  a  piece  of  Wood  with  a  fort  of  Earth  inftead 
of  Flefh,  and  then  wrapping  it  in  Hogs  Skin,  that 
the  Deceit  is  not  difcover’d  till  it  is  ferv’d  up  at  the 
T  able,  and  going  to  be  carv’d  ;  however  it  mu  ft  be 
own’d  that  they  feldom  prablife  thefe  fort  of  Tricks 
but  with  Strangers,  and  in  Places  diftant  from  the  Sea- 
coaft  ;  the  Chinefe  themfelves  will  not  credit  them. 

Thieves  and  Highwaymen  feldom  make  ufe  of  Vio¬ 
lence,  they  chufe  rather  to  gain  their  Ends  by  Subtil- 
ty  and  Craft  ;  there  are  fome  who  follow  the  Barks, 
and  Aide  in  among  thofe  that  draw  them  along  on  the 
gieat  Canal  in  the  Province  of  Chan  tong ,  where  they 
are  changed  every  Day,  fo  that  they  are  not  fo  eafily 
known,  and  in  the  night-time  get  flily  into  the  Barks, 
and  by  means  of  a  certain  Drug  which  they  burn  fo 
ftupify  thofe  on  board,  that  they  have  time  enough  to 
fearch  in  all  Places,  and  carry  off  what  they  pleafe 
without  being  perceiv3d:  Some  of  the  Thieves  will 
dog  a  Merchant  two  or  three  Days,  till  they  find  a  fa¬ 
vourable  Opportunity  to  do  their  Bufinefs, 
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The  greateil  part  of  the  Chine fs  are  fo  felf-intereft- 
ed,  that  they  can  fcarcely  believe  any  thing  is  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  without  a  View  to  Intereft  ;  fo  that  when 
they  hear  it  faid,  that  the  only  Motives  that  the  Mif- 
fionaries  have  to  leave  their  Country,  Friends,  and 
all  that  they  have  dear  in  the  World,  are  to  glorify 
God  and  to  fave  Souls,  they  are  ftrangely  ilirpriz’d, 
and  it  feems  to  them  alrnofr  incredible  :  They  fee 
them  crofs  the  vail  Ocean  with  immenfe  Dangers  and 
Fatigues,  they  know  that  it  is  not  Necefiity  that 
brings  them  to  China ,  fince  they  fubfift  without  ask¬ 
ing  any  Favour,  or  without  expeding  the  leaft  Af- 
fiftance  ;  nor  yet  the  Defire  of  amaffing  Riches,  fince 
they  are  Witneffes  to  the  Miffionaries  Contempt  of 
them  -,  for  which  reafon  they  have  recourfe  to  Poli¬ 
tick  Defigns,  and  fome  are  fimple  enough  to  perfuade 
themfelves  that  they  come  to  endeavour  a  Change  in 
the  Government,  and  by  fecret  Intrigues  to  make 
themfelves  Mailers  of  the  Empire. 

However  extravagant  this  Sufpicion  may  feem, 
there  are  fome  fo  weak  as  to  take  it  for  Truth  ;  Tang 
quang  fien \  that  formidable  Enemy  of  Chriftianity, 
who  perfecuted  P.  Adam  Schaal  fo  cruelly,  and  was 
defirous  of  involving  all  the  Miffionaries  in  the  Ruin 
of  this  Great  Man,  laid  this  Crime  to  their  charge. 

This  unreafonable  Accufation  gained  Credit  among 
People  naturally  difcruftful  and  fufpicious,  and  if  the 
Hand  of  Heaven,  by  unlook’d-for  Prodigies,  had 
not  overturn’d  the  Frojed  of  the  Enemy  cl  Chriflia- 
nity,  the  Eilablifhment  of  the  Gofpel  had  been  quite 
at  an  end1,  there  are  however  a  great  Number,  who 
knowing  the  Miffionaries  better,  are  fo  ftruck  by 
their  uncommon  Difmtereilednefs,  that  it  is  one  ot  the 
moil  prevailing  Motives  that  inclines  them  to  embrace 
the  Chriftian  Faith.  The;  uncommon  Love  of  Life 
is  another  Foible  cf  the  Chinejc  Nation;  there  is  icarce 
•any  People  that  are  fofond  of  Living  as  they,  though 
there  are  fome,  efpeciaUy.  Women,  that  procure  their 
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own  Death,  either  thro3  Anger  or  Defpair  ;  but  it 
feems  by  what  pafles,  efpecially  among  the  Poor, 
that  they  are  ftili  more  afraid  of  wanting  a  Coffin  af¬ 
ter  their  Death  ;  it  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  how  careful 
they  are  on  this  Article,  thofe  who  have  but  nine  or 
ten  Piftoles  will  make  ufe  of  ’em  to  purchafe  a  Cof¬ 
fin  above  twenty  Years  before  they  want  it,  and  look 
upon  it  as  the  moft  valuable  Moveable  they  have 
in  their  Houfe  -,  however  it  cannot  be  deny’d  but  that 
the  generality  of  this  People,  when  they  are  dange- 
roufly  ill,  are  very  willing  to  hear  that  their  End  is 
nigh,  and  there  needs  no  great  deal  of  Precaution  to 
acquaint  them  with  it. 

To  omit  nothing  of  the  Character  of  the  Chinefe , 
I  ought  to  add,  That  there  is  no  Nation  more  proud 
of  their  pretended  Grandeur,  and  the  Prehem inence 
they  think  they  ought  to  have  above  other  People  , 
this  Haughtinefs,  which  is  born  with  them,  infpires 
even  the  meaneft  of  the  People  with  the  greatefl  Con¬ 
tempt  for  all  other  Nations  ;  they  are  fo  full  of  their 
own  Country,  Cuiloms,  Manners,  and  Maxims,  that 
they  cannot  be  perfuaded  there  is  any  thing  good  out 
of  China ,  or  any  thing  true  but  what  their  learned 
Men  are  acquainted  with,  tho’  they  are  a  little  more 
moderate  fince  the  Europeans  have  gained  a  Footing 
in  their  Empire  :  At  firft,  when  they  faw  them,  they 
asked  if  they  had  any  Cities,  Towns,  or  Houfes  in 
Europe, 

Our  Mifilonaries  have  often  had  the  Pleafure  to 
be  Witnefies  of  their  Surprize  ^nd  Confufion  at  a 
Sight  of  the  Map  of  the  World  j  fome  cf  the  Learn¬ 
ed  defiring  one  Day  to  fee  fuch  a  Map,  they  fought 
a  long  while  for  China ,  and  at  length  took  one  of  the 
Hemilpheres  for  it,  which  contains  Europe ,  Africa , 
and  Afia\  they  fuppofed  America  appeared  for  the 
reft  of  the  World  :  The  Father  let  them  alone  fome 
time  in  their  Error,  till  one  of  them  defired  an  Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Letters  and  Names  that  were  in  the 
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Map  :  You  fee  Europe,  faid  the  Father,  Africa,  and 
Afia;  in  Afia  here  is  Perfia,  the  Indies,  Tartary: 
Where  then  is  China,  crfd  they  ?  It  is  this  little  Cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Earth ,  reply’d  the  Father,  and  fee  here  the 
Bounds  of  it  :  They  looked  upon  each  other  full  of 
Afhnifhment,  faying  in  Chinefe ,  Siao  te  kin ,  It  is  ve¬ 
ry  fmall. 

However  far  they  may  be  from  attaining  the 
Perfection  to  which  Arts  and  Sciences  are  brought 
in  Europe ,  they  are  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
European  manner  -,  5twas  difficult  for  the  Cloinefe  Ar¬ 
chitects  to  build  the  Church  which  is  in  the  Palace  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Model  brought  from  Europe.  Their 
Veffels  are  very  indifferently  built,  and  they  admire 
thofe  that  come  from  Europe ,  but  when  you  ad  vile 
them  to  imitate  them,  they  are  furpris’d  at  the  Pro- 
polition  :  It  is  according  to  the  Fafhion  of  China,  fay 
they,  and  if  it  is  not  fo  well  as  it  f could  he  it  matters 
not  ;  it  is  as  good  as  the  reft ,  and  it  would  he  criminal  to 
alter  any  thing  in  it. 

If  their  Carpenters  make  this  Reply  it  does  not 
merely  proceed  from  the  Attachment  they  have  for 
their  own  Cuftom,  but  from  the  Fear  they  are  under, 
in  leaving  their  own  Method,  of  not  contenting  the 
European  who  employs  them  ;  for  the  good  Work¬ 
men  undertake,  and  eafily  execute  all  the  Models 
that  are  propofed  them  when  there  is  Mony  to 
be  got,  and  you  have  Patience  to  give  them  Di¬ 
rections. 

In  a  word,  to  put  the  laft  Stroke  to  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Chinefe ,  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to  fay. 
That  though  they  are  vicious  they  naturally  love  Vir¬ 
tue  in  thofe  who  praCtife  it  -,  tho*  they  are  not  chalte 
themfelves  they  admire  thofe  that  are,  efpecially  Wi¬ 
dows  -,  and  when  they  find  any  that  have  liv’d  a  con¬ 
tinent  Life  they  preferve  their  Memory  by  Triumphal 
Arches  ereCted  to  their  .Honour,  and  dignify  their  Vir¬ 
tue  by  durable  Infcriptions:  It  is  not  decent  for  a  Wo¬ 
man 
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man  of  Credit  to  marry  again  after  her  Husband  is 
dead. 

As  they  are  fubtle  and  crafty  they  know  how  to 
fave  Appearances,  and  cover  their  Vices  with  fo 
much  Cunning  that  they  feldom  come  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Publick.  They  have  a  great  Refpedt 
for  their  Relations,  and  thofe  who  have  been  their 
Mailers  :  They  deteft  every  Action,  Word,  and  Ge- 
flure  that  feems  to  betray  Anger,  or  the  leail  Emo¬ 
tion,  and  know  perfectly  how  to  diffemble  their  Ha¬ 
tred.  They  are  not  permitted  to  carry  Arms  even 
when  they  travel,  for  that  Cuiforn  is  confined  to  the 
Soldiery. 

Their  greateil  Efteem  and  Love  is  for  the  Sciences, 
which  is  the  Foundation  of  their  Nobility,  becaufe, 
as  I  faid  before,  all  their  Honours  and  Prerogatives 
are  derived  from  theçice. 


Of  the  Air  and  Phyfiognomy  of  the  Chinefe, 
their  Fajhions ,  Houfes ,  and  Furniture . 

VX7  E  iliould  make  a  wrong  Judgment  of  the  Air 
’  *  and  Phyfiognomy  of  the  Chinefe ,  if  we  gave 
credit  to  the  Pictures  that  we  fee  on  their  japan’d 
Work  and  China- ware  :  If  they  are  fuccefsful  in 
painting  Flowers,  Trees,  Animals,  and  Landskips, 
they  are  very  ignorant  in  drawing  Mankind,  maiming 
and  disfiguring  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
are  hardly  to  be  known,  and  may  juftly  be  taken  for 
Grotefque  Figures. 

It  is  neverthelefs  true  that  Beauty  depends  upon 
Tafte,  and  that  it  confifts  more  in  Imagination  than 
Reality  -,  they  have  a  Notion  of  it  little  different 
from  that  of  the  Europeans ,  for,  generally  fpeaking, 
that  which  feems  beautiful  to  us  is  agreeable  to 
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their  Tafte,  and  that  which  appears  beautiful  to  them 
appears  likewife  equally  fo  to  us  :  That  which  they 
chiefly  admire,  as  making  a  perfed  Beauty,  is  a 
large  Forehead,  Ihort  Nofe,  fmall  Eyes,  a  Vifage 
large  and  fquare,  broad  and  large  Ears,  the  Mouth 
middle-fixed,  and  the  Hair  black,  for  they  cannot  bear 
to  fee  it  yellow  or  red  ;  however,  there  mud  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  Symmetry  and  Proportion  between  all  the  Parts  to 
render  them  agreeable. 

A  fine  eafy  Shape  is  not  thought  to  have  any 
Charms  among  them,  becaufe  their  Garments  are  large, 
and  don't  fit  fo  clofe  as  thofe  of  the  Europeans  \  they 
think  a  Man  well  made  when  he  is  large  and  fat,  and 
fills  his  Chair  handfomly. 

Their  Complexion  is  not  what  has  been  ufually 
reprefented  by  thofe  who  have  feen  only  the  Sou¬ 
thern  Parts  of  China ,  for  it  muft  be  owned  that  the 
exceflive  Heats  which  prevail  there,  efpeciaily  in  Quang 
tong ,  Fo  kien ,  and  Tun  nan ,  give  the  Mechanicks  and 
Peafants  an  olive  or  brown  Complexion  ;  but  in  the 
other  Provinces  they  are  naturally  as  white  as  the  Eu - 
ropeans ,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  their  Phyfiognomy 
has  nothing  difagreeable. 

The  Learned  and  the  Dodors  in  certain  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  young  People  commonly  to  the 
Age  of  Thirty,  have  a  very  fine  Skin,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Complexion,  The  Learned  and  the  Dodors, 
efpeciaily  if  they  are  of  bafe  Extradion,  affed  to 
let  the  Nails  of  their  little  Fingers  grow  an  Inch 
long,  or  more,  with  a  Defign  of  making  it  appear 
from  thence  that  they  are  not  fubjed  to  mercenary 
Labour.  As  for  the  Women  they  are  commonly 
middle- fized,  their  Nofes  fhort,  their  Eyes  little,  their 
Mouth  well  made,  their  Lips  rofy,  their  Hair  black, 
their  Ears  long,  and  their  Complexion  florid  ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  Vivacity  in  their  Countenance,  and 
their  Features  are  very  regular. 
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It  is  faid  that  they  rub  their  Faces  every  Morning 
with  a  kind  of  Paint  that  lets  off  the  Whitenefs  of 
their  Complexion,  and  gives  them  a  Colour,  but  foon 
fp oils  their  Skin  and  makes  it  full  of  Wrinkles. 

Among  the  Charms  of  the  Sex  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  Feet  is  not  the  lead  ;  when  a  Female  Infant 
comes  into  the  World,  the  Nurfes  are  very  careful  to 
bind  their  Feet  very  clofe  for  fear  they  fhould  grow 
too  large:  The  Chinefe  Ladies  are  fubjebt  all  their 
Lives  to  this  Conftraint,  which  they  were  accuftomed 
to  in  their  Infancy,  and  their  Gait  is  flow,  unfteddy, 
and  difagreeable  to  Foreigners  :  Yet  fuch  is  the  Force 
of  Cuftom,  that  they  not  only  undergo  this  Incon¬ 
venience  readily,  but  they  increafe  it,  and  endeavour 
to  make  their  Feet  as  little  as  poffible,  thinking  it  an 
extraordinary  Charm,  and  always  affedting  to  Ihew 
them  as  they  walk. 

One  cannot  certainly  fay  what  is  the  Reafon  of 
fuch  an  odd  Cuftom,  for  the  Chinefe  themfelves  do 
not  pretend  to  be  certain,  looking  upon  that  Story  to 
be  Fabulous,  which  attributes  the  Invention  to  the 
ancient  Chinefe ,  who,  to  oblige  their  Wives  to  keep 
at  home,  are  faid  to  have  brought  little  Feet  into 
Fafhion.  The  far  greater  Number  think  it  to  be  a 
politick  Defign,  in  order  to  keep  the  Women  in  a 
confiant  Dépendance  :  It  is  very  certain  that  they 
feldom  flir  out  of  their  Apartment,  which  is  in  the 
moil  inward  Part  of  the  Houfe,.  having  no  Com¬ 
munication  with  any  but  the  W omen-Servants. 

However  they  have,  generally  fpeaking,  the  com¬ 
mon  Vanity  of  the  Sex,  and  tho5  they  are  not  to  be 
feen  but  by  their  Domefdcks,  they  fpend  feveral 
Hours  every  Morning  in  dreffing. and  adorning  them¬ 
felves.  Their  Head-clrefs  confifts  in  feveral  Curls  in- 
terfperfed  with  little  Tufts  of  Gold  and  Silver  Flowers. 

There  are  fome  who  adorn  their  Heads  with  the  , 
Figure  of  a  Bird  called  Fong  hoang ,  a  tabulous  Bird, 
of  which  Antiquity  fpeaks  many  myferious  things. 

This 
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This  Bird  is  made  of  Copper  or  Silver  Gilt,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Condition  of  the  Perfon  :  Its  Wings  ex¬ 
tended  lie  pretty  cfofe  on  the  fore-part  of  their  Head- 
drefs,  and  embkcefhe  upper  part  of  their  Temples  ; 
its  long  fpreading  Tail  makes  a  fort  of  a  Plume  on 
thv^  middle  of  the  Head,  the  Body  is  diredldy  over 
the  Fore-head,  the  Neck  and  Beak  fall  down  upon 
the  Nofe,  but  the  Neck  is  joined  to  the  Body  of  the 
Animal  by  a  Hinge,  which  does  not  appear,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  eafily  play  and  anfwer  to  the  lead; 
Motion  of  the  Head.  The  whole  Bird  lies  chiefly 
upon  the  Head,  and  the  Claws  are  fixt  in  the  Hair. 
Women  of  the  firfl;  Quality  have  generally  an  Orna¬ 
ment  of  feveral  of  thefe  Birds  united  together,  which 
make  a  fort  of  a  Crown  *,  the  Workmanfhip  alone  of 
this  Ornament  is  extreamly  dear. 

Generally  the  young  Ladies  wear  a  kind  of  Crown 
made  of  Paile-board,  and  cover’d  with  fine  Silk,  the 
Fore-part  of  this  Crown  riles  in  a  Point  above  the 
Fore-head,  and  is  covered  with  Pearls,  Diamonds  and 
other  Ornaments  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  Flead  is  a- 
dom’d  with  Flowers  either  natural  or  artificial,  mixt 
with  little  Bodkins,  the  Ends  of  which  fhine  with 
Jewels.  Women  advanced  in  Years,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  are  contented  with  a  piece  of  fine 
Silk  wrapt  feveral  times  round  the  Head,  which 
they  call  P ao  teou 5  that  is  to  lay,  et  PPrappcT  Jov  th& 
Head. 

That  which  fets  off  the  natural  Charms  of  the  Chi- 
Tieje  Ladies,  is  the  uncommon  Modelfy  which  appears 
in  their  Looks  and  their  Drefs  ;  their  Gowns  are  ve- 
ry  and  cover  them  from  Head  to  Foot  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  nothing  appears  but  their  Face.  Their 
Hands  are  always  concealed  under  wide  long  Sleeves, 
that  would  almofi:  drag  on  the  Ground  if  they  were 
not  careful  to  lift  them  up.  The  Colour  of  their 
Garments  is  various,  either  red,  blue  or  green,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  their  Fancy  ;  none  but  Ladies  advanced  in 
Years  wear  violet  or  black. 

As  for  what  is  here  called  the  Fafhion,  it  has  no¬ 
thing  at  all  in  it  like  what  we  call  fo  in  Europe , 
where  the  manner  of  Drefs  is  fubjedl  to  many  Changes. 
It  is  not  fo  in  China ,  which  is  a  Sign  of  good  Order, 
and  the  Uniformity  of  the  Government,  even  in  the 
mod;  trifling  Matters  ;  for  which  reafon  the  Fafhion 
of  Drefs  has  been  always  the  fame  from  the  Infancy 
of  the  Empire  to  the  Conqueft  of  it  by  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  who  without  changing  the  Form  of  the  ancient 
Chinefe  Government  have  only  obliged  them  to  drefs 
in  their  Mariner. 

The  Garments  belonging  to  Men  are  made  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Gravity  they  fo  much  affect  ;  it  conflits  in 
a  long  Veit  which  reaches  to  the  Ground,  having  one 
Lappet  folded  over  the  other  in  flich  a  manner  that 
the  upper  Lappet  reaches  to  the  right  Side,  where  it 
is  fatten'd  with  five  or  fix  Gold  or  Silver  Buttons  at 
a  fmall  Diftance  from  each  other.  The  Sleeves  that 
are  large  towards  the  Shoulder  grow  narrower  by  de¬ 
grees  towards  the  Hand,  and  end  in  the  Shape  gf  a 
Horfe-Shoe,  which  cover  their  Hands,  and  let  no¬ 
thing  be  feen  but  the  Ends  of  their  Fingers.  They 
gird  themfelves  with  a  large  Silken  Safh,  the  Ends  of 
which  hang  down  to  the  Knees,  and  to  which  they 
tye  a  Cafe  that  contains  a  Knife  and  two  fmall  Sticks, 
which  ferve  for  a  Fork,  a  Purfe,  The  Chinefe 

heretofore  did  not  carry  a  Knife,  and  to  this  Day  the 
Learned  carry  one  very  feldom. 

Under  the  Veil  in  the  Summer-time  they  wear  a 
Pair  of  Linnen  Drawers,  which  they  fometimes  cover 
with  another  Pair  of  white  TafFety,  and  during  the 
Winter  they  wear  Sattin  Breeches,  with  Cotton  or  raw 
Silk  quilted  in  them  ;  but  if  it  be  in  the  Northern 
Parts  they  are  made  of  Skins  which  are  very  warm. 
Their  Shirts,  that  are  made  of  différends  kinds  of 
Cloth,  according  to  the  Seafon,  are  very  wide  and 
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Hiort,  and,  to  keep  their  Garments  clean  from  Sweat 
during  the  Summer,  feveral  wear  immediately  next  to 
their  Skin  a  kind  of  Silken  Net,  that  hinders  their 
Shirt  from  kicking  to  the  Skin. 

In  Summer  they  have  their  Necks  quite  naked,  but 
in  the  Winter  they  cover  them  with  a  Neck-band 
made  of  Sattin  or  Sable,  or  the  Skin  of  a  Fox,  which 
is  faftened  to  the  Veil;:  In  Winter  their  Veil  is 
lined  with  Sheep-skin,  tho5  fome  wear  it  only  kitch’d 
with  Silk  and  Cotton  ;  People  of  Quality  line  it  quite 
through  with  Sable  imported  from  I ’artary,  or  "fine 
Fox-skin  with  a  Border  of  Sable:  If  it  be  in  the 
Spring  they  have  them  lined  with  Ermin  :  Over 
the  Veil  they  wear  a  Surtout  with  large  fhort  Sleeves, 
that  are  lined  and  bordered  in  the  fame  manner. 

Aü  kinds  of  Colours  are  not  equally  permitted  to 
be  worn  by  all  People  *,  none  but  the  Emperor  and 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood  may  wear  Yellow  Habits. 
Sattin,  with  a  red  Ground,  is  affe&ed  by  certain  Man¬ 
darins  on  Days  of  great  Solemnity  ;  but  they  are  com¬ 
monly  dreffed  in  black,  blew,  or  violet  ;  the  Vulgar 
are  generally  clad  in  dyed  Cotton,  either  blue  or  black. 

Heretofore  they  greafed  their  Hair  very  much,  and 
were  fo  jealous  of  this  Ornament  that  when  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  after  the  Conquefr  of  the  Country,  obliged  them 
to  fhave  the  Head  after  the  Tartarian  Fafhion,  fe- 
veral  chofe  rather  to  die  than  obey  the  Conquerors 
in  this  Point,  tho’  their  new  Makers  did  not  alter 
the  otner  Cukoms  of  the  Nation.  At  prefent  they 
have  their  Heads  fhaved,  except  on  the  hind  part  or 
in  the  middle,  where  they  let  it  grow  as  long  as  they 
pleafe. 

rl  hey  cover  their  Pleads  in  Summer  with  a  kind  of 
a  frnall  Hat  or  Cap,  made  in  the  Shape  of  a  Funnel, 
the  infide  is  lined  with  Sattin,  and  the  outkde  is  co¬ 
vered  with  Rat  an  or  Cane  very  finely  worked  ;  at 
the  top  of  the  Cap  is  a  large  Tuft  of  red  Hair  that 
covers  it,  and  fpreads  to  the  very  Edges  :  This  Flair 
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is  very  fine  and  light,  and  grows  between  the  Legs 
of  a  kind  of  Cow,  and  is  dyed  of  a  very  bright  red  ; 
this  is  very  much  in  Fafhion  and  allowed  to  be  worn 
by  all  forts  of  People.  There  is  another  that  the 
V ulgar  dare  not  wear,  it  being  proper  to  Mandarins 
and  Men  of  Letters,  of  the  fame  Fafhion  as  the  other, 
but  made  of  Pafte-board  between  the  two  Sattins,  the 
infide  of  which  is  generally  red  or  blue,  the  outfide  is 
white  Sattin  covered  with  a  large  Tuft  of  the  fineft 
red  Silk.  People  of  Diftin&ion  make  ufe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  when  they  pleafe,  but  efpecially  on  horfeback 
when  the  Weather  is  bad,  becaufe  it  keeps  out  Rain, 
and  is  a  Fence  from  the  Sun. 

In  the  Winter-time  they  wear  a  very  warm  fort  of 
Cap  bordered  with  Sable,  Ermin  or  Fox-skin,  the 
upper  Part  of  which  is  covered  with  a  Tuft  of  red 
Silk.  This  Border  of  Fur  is  two  or  three  Inches  broad, 
and  looks  very  handfome, .  efpecially  when  it  is  made 
of  fine  black  fhining  Sable,  and  is  worth  from  forty 
to  fifty  Taels  :  The  Chinefe ,  efpecially  thofe  who  are 
qualified,  dare  not  appear  in  publick  without  Boots  ; 
thefe  Boots  are  generally  made  of  Sattin  or  Callico, 
and  fit  exadly,  but  have  no  Tops  nor  Heels  ;  if  they 
go  a  long  Journey  on  horfe-back  they  wear  Boots  of 
Neats  or  Horfes  Leather,  fo  well  dreffed  that  nothing 
can  be  more  limber  ;  their  Boot-Bockings  are  of  Stuff 
Bitched  and  lined  with  Cotton,  they  come  higher  than 
the  Boots,  and  are  bordered  with  Pliifh  or  Velvet. 

If  thefe  Boots  and  Stockings  are  commodious  in 
the  Winter-time  to  keep  the  Legs  from  Cold,  they 
are  almofl  intolerable  during  the  Summer,  for  which 
reafon  they  have  another  fort  which  are  more  cool  ; 
thefe  are  not  very  much  ufed  among  the  Vulgar,  who 
to  fave  Expence  have  fomething  of  this  kind  made  of 
black  Cloth  ;  People  of  Quality  wear  fuch  in  their 
Eloufes,  but  they  are  made  of  Silk,  and  are  very 
neat  and  handfome. 
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When  they  go  abroad,  or  make  a  V lilt  of  any 
Confèquence,  they  wear  a  long  Silk  Gown,  common¬ 
ly  blue,  girded  about  them,  over  which  they  have  a 
black  or  violet  Cloke  that  reaches  to  their  Knees, 
which  is  very  wide,  and  has  very  wide  and  fhort 
Sleeves,  and  alfo  a  little  Cap  made  in  the  Falhion  of 
a  fhort  Cone,  covered  with  Tufts  of  Silk  or  red  Hair, 
Stuff  Boots  on  their  Legs,  and  a  Fan  in  their  Hand. 

The  Chinefe  love  to  be  clean  and  neat  in  their 
Houfes,  but  they  have  nothing  very  magnificent  ^  their 
Architecture  is  not  at  all  elegant,  and  they  have  no 
regular  Buildings  but  the  Emperor’s  Palaces,  publick 
Edifices,  Towers,  Triumphal  Arches,  the  Gates  and 
Walls  of  the  great  Cities,  Piers,  Caufeways,  Bridges 
and  Pagods.  The  Houfes  of  private  Perfons  are  very 
plain,  for  they  have  no  Regard  to  any  thing  but  Ufe- 
fulnefs.  Thofe  that  are  rich  add  Ornaments  of  Ja¬ 
pan  Work,  Sculpture,  and  Gilding,  which  render 
their  Houfes  very  pleafant  and  agreeable. 

They  generally  begin  with  ereddng  their  Pillars 
and  placing  the  Roof  thereon,  becaufe  the  greateft 
Part  of  their  Buildings  being  of  Wood  they  have  no 
Occaiion  for  laying  a  Foundation  low  in  the  Ground, 
the  deeped  is  about  two  Foot  ;  they  make  their  Walls 
of  Brick  or  Clay,  and  in  fome  Places  they  are  all  of 
Wood  :  Thefe  Houfes  are  generally  nothing  but  a 
Ground-floor,  tho’  thofe  of  the  Merchants  have  often 
one  Story  above  it  called  Leou9  where  they  place  their 
Goods. 

In  the  Cities  almofl  all  the  Houfes  are  covered  with 
Tiles,  which  are  half-gutter’d  and  very  thick  ;  they 
lay  the  convex  Part  downwards,  and  to  cover  the 
Chinks  in  thofe  Places  where  the  Sides  meet  they 
lay  on  new  Tiles  in  a  contrary  Pofition.  The  Spars 
and  Joifls  are  either  round  or  fquare;  upon  the  Spars 
they  lay  very  (lender  Bricks  in  the  Shape  of  our  large 
Quarrels,  or  fmall  Pieces  of  Boards,  or  Matts  made 
of  Reeds,  which  are  plaiftered  over  with  Mortar  ; 
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when  it  is  a  little  dry  they  lay  on  the  Tiles;  thofe* 
who  are  able  to  be  at  the  Expence,  join  the  Tiles 
together  with  Mortar  made  of  Lime. 

In  the  greateil  Part  of  their  Houfes,  when  you  are 
through  the  Porch,  there  is  a  Hall  toward  the  South 
about  thirty  or  thirty  five  foot  long  ;  behind  the  Hall 
there  are  three  or  five  Rooms  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft, 
the  middle  Room  of  which  ferves  for  an  Antichamber  ; 
the  Roof  of  the  Houle  is  fupported  by  Pillars  in  the 
manner  following  ;  for  inflance,  if  the  Hall  be  thirty 
Foot  long  it  will  be  at  lead:  fifteen  broad,  and  then  twen¬ 
ty-four  Pillars  fupport  the  Roof  forward,  and  the  fame 
Number  backward,  and  one  at  each  end  ;  every  Pillar 
is  eredled  upon  Stone  Bafes,  and  they  fupport  the  great 
Beams  laid  lengthwife  upon  them,  and  between  every 
two  Pillars  they  place  a  piece  of  Wôod  or  Beam  a- 
crofs  ;  upon  the  great  Beams,  and  on  the  two  Pillars  at 
the  ends,  they  lay  other  Pieces  of  Wood  that  fupport 
the  Bulk  of  the  Roof,  after  which  they  begin  to  build 
the  Walls  ;  the  Pillars  are  commonly  ten  Foot  high: 
The  Magnificence  of  the  Houfes,  according  to  the  Chi - 
nefe  Tafte,  confifts  in  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Beams 
and  Pillars,  in  the  Excellency  of  the  Wood,  and  in 
the  fine  Carving  on  the  Gates.  They  have  no  other 
Stairs  than  what  are  before  the  Door,  which  confifts 
of  a  few  Steps  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground  :  But 
along  the  fide  of  the  Houfe  there  is  a  dole  Gallery, 
about  fix  or  feven  Foot  wide,  and  cafed  with  fine  Free- 
Stone. 

There  are  feveral  Houfes  where  the  Gates  in  the 
middle  of  each  fide  of  the  Houfe  anfwer  to  one  ano¬ 
ther:  The  Houfes  of  the  Vulgar  are  made  of  Brick 
unburnt,  but  in  the  Front  they  are  cafed  with  burnt 
Brick  *,  in  fome  Places  they  are  made  with  tempered 
Earth,  and  in  others  there  are  no  Walls  at  all,  ex¬ 
cept  what  are  made  of  Hurdles  covered  with  Lime  and 
Earth. 
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But  among  Perfons  of  Diftindtion  the  Walls  are  all 
made  of  polifhed  Bricks,  very  artificially  carved.  In 
the  Country  Towns,  efpecially  in  fome  Provinces,  the 
Houfes  are  chiefly  made  of  Earth,  being  very  low, 
and  the  Roof  makes  fo  obtufe  an  Angle  that  it  feems 
almoft  flat  ;  ’tis  compofed  of  Reeds  covered  with 
Earth,  and  fupported  by  Matts  of  fmall  Reeds  that 
He  upon  the  Pannels  and  Joifts  :  There  are  fome 
Provinces  where  inftead  of  Fire-wood  they  ufe  Coal, 
or  elfe  Reeds  or  Straw.  As  they  make  ufe  of 
Stoves  with  fmall  Chimneys,  and  fometimes  none  at 
all,  if  the  Coal  is  burnt  in  other  Rooms  befides  the 
Kitchen  you  are  almoft  ftifled  with  the  Smell,  and 
more  fo  if  the  Fuel  be  Reeds,  which  is  infupportable 
to  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it. 

The  Houfes  of  the  Nobility  and  rich  People,  if 
compared  with  ours,  do  not  deferve  to  be  mentioned; 
it  would  be  an  Abufe  of  the  Term  to  give  them  the 
Name  of  Palaces,  they  being  nothing  but  a  Ground- 
floor  raifed  fomething  higher  than  common  Houfes  ; 
the  Roof  is  neat,  and  the  Outflde  of  it  has  feveral 
Ornaments  ;  the  great  Number  of  Courts  and  Apart¬ 
ments,  fit  to  lodge  their  Domefticks,  make  amends 
for  their  Meannefs  and  want  of  Magnificence. 

It  is  not  that  the  Chine fe  are  Haters  of  Pomp 
and  Expence,  but  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  and 
the  Danger  there  is  in  doing  things  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Road,  reftrain  them  contrary  to  their  Incli¬ 
nations.  The  Tribunals  of  Juftice  have  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  them  ;  the  Courts  are  great,  the 
Gates  lofty,  and  fometimes  adorned  with  carved 
Work  fufficiently  neat,  but  the  inner  Rooms  and 
Places  of  Audience  have  neither  Magnificence  nor 
Neatnefs. 

It  nuift  be  acknowledged  however  that  the  Pa¬ 
laces  of  the  chief  Mandarins  and  Princes,  and  fuch 
as  are  rich  and  powerful,  are  wonderful  for  their 
vaft  Extent  ;  they  have  four  or  five  Courts,  with  as 
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many  Rows  of  Apartments  in  every  Court.  Every 
Front  has  three  Gates,  that  in  the  middle  is  the  lar- 
geft,  and  both  hides  of  it  are  adorned  with  Lions  of 
Marble.  Near  the  great  Gate  is  a  Place  encompaffed 
with  Rails  finely  japan’d,  either  red  or  black  ;  on 
each  fide  are  two  fmall  Towers,  wherein  are  Drums 
and  other  Inftruments  of  Mufick,  on  which  they  play 
at  different  Hours  of  the  Day,  efpecially  when  the 
Mandarin  goes  out  or  comes  in,  or  afeends  his  Tri¬ 
bunal. 

On  the  Infide  there  immediately  appears  a  large 
open  Place,  wherein  thofe  wait  who  have  Proceffes 
or  Petitions  to  prefent  ;  on  each  fide  are  fmall  Houfes 
that  ferve  for  the  Officers  of  the  Tribunal  to  ftudy 
in  :  Then  there  are  three  other  Gates  that  are  never 
opened  but  when  the  Mandarin  afeends  the  Tribunal  ; 
that  in  the  middle  is  very  large,  and  none  but  Per- 
fons  of  Diftinbtion  pafs  through  it,  the  reft  enter 
through  thofe  on  each  fide  ;  after  which  another  large 
Court  appears,  at  the  end  whereof  is  a  great  Hall, 
wherein  the  Mandarin  diftributes  juftice;  then  iuc- 
ceed  two  Halls  fet  apart  to  receive  Yifits  in,  which 
are  neat,  and  abound  with  Chairs  and  variety  of 
Furniture.  Such  are  generally  the  Places  where  the 
Tribunals  of  the  great  Mandarins  are  eredled. 

The  Officers  I  juft  fpoke  of  are  a  kind  of  Clerks, 
of  whom  there  are  fix  forts,  wrho  have  as  many 
kinds  of  Bufinefs  to  attend  to,  according  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  fix  fupreme  Courts  at  Peking ,  infomuch 
that  a  private  Mandarin  does  the  fame  things  in 
little  before  his  Tribunal,  as  he  may  be  afterwards 
called  to  do  in  the  fupreme  Courts  with  refpedt  to  the 
whole  Empire.  They  are  kept  at  the  publick  Ex¬ 
pence,  and  fettled  in  their  places,  fo  that  People’s  Bu¬ 
finefs  goes  on  in  the  ufual  Road,  tho’  the  Manda¬ 
rins  are  changed  never  fo  often3  either  by  being  broke 
or  fent  into  other  Provinces. 
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You  afterwards  pafs  into  another  Court,  and  enter 
another  Hall  much  handfomer  than  the  former,  where 
none  but  particular  Friends  are  admitted  ;  in  the  A- 
partments  about  it  the  Domefticks  of  the  Mandarin 
have  their  Lodging.  Beyond  this  Flail  is  another 
Court,  in  which  is  a  great  Gate  that  fhuts  up  the  A- 
partment  of  the  Women  and  Children,  where  no  Man 
dares  to  enter  ;  every  thing  there  is  neat  and  com¬ 
modious  you  may  fee  Gardens,  Woods,  Lakes,  and 
every  thing  that  can  charm  the  Sight  :  Some  have 
gone  fo  far  as  to  make  artificial  Rocks  and  Moun¬ 
tains  full  of  Windings,  like  a  Labyrinth,  to  take  the 
frefh  Air  in  ;  fome  feed  Bucks  and  Does  when  they 
have  room  enough  to  make  a.  little  Park  -,  they  have 
alfo  large  Ponds  for  Fifh  and  Water-Fowl. 

The  Palace  of  Tfiang  kun ,  or  General  of  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  Troops  that  lie  at  Canton ,  is  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  fineft  in  all  China  *,  it  was  built  by  the  Son  of 
that  rich  and  powerful  Prince  called  Ping  nan  vang% 
that  is  to  fay  the  Peace-maker  of  the  South .  The 
Emperor  Gang  hi  had  made  him  in  a  fenfè  the  King 
of  Canton ,  by  way  of  Acknowledgment  for  the  Ser¬ 
vices  done  to  the  Publick,  when  he  finifhed  the  Con- 
queil  of  fome  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  and  fub- 
iedled  them  to  the  T artars  -,  but  as  he  foon  forgot  his 
'Duty  he  and  all  his  Family  fell  into  Difgrace,  and 
he  ended  his  Life  at  Canton ,  being  forced  to  ftrangle 
himfelf  with  a  Scarf  of  red  Silk  fent  by  the  Emperor 
from  Peking  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber. 

The  Beauty  and  Magnificence  of  the  Chinefe  Palaces 
are  quite  different  from  what  we  fee  in  Europe  ;  tho5 
when  you  enter  in,  and  behold  the  largenefs  of  the 
Courts  and  Buildings,  you  will  readily  judge  it  is  the 
Habitation  of  fome  Perfon  of  Diftindtion  ;  yet  the 
Take  of  an  European  is  not  at  all  ftruck  with  this 
fort  of  Magnificence,  which  only  confiffs  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  extent  of  the  Courts,  in  the  largenefs  of  the 
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principal  Halls,  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  Pillars,  and 
in  a  few  Pieces  of  Marble  rudely  carved. 

Marble  is  very  common  in  the  Provinces  of  Chan 
tong  and  Kiang  nan ,  but  the  Chinefe  don’t  make  ufe  of 
it  to  great  Advantage,  they  generally  apply  it  to  line 
Canals,  build  Bridges,  Triumphal  Arches,  Monu¬ 
ments,  Pavements,  the  Threfholds  of  the  Gates,  and 
the  Foundations  of  fome  of  their  Pagods. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  curious  like  the  Europeans  in 
adorning  and  beautifying  the  inward  Part  of  their 
Houfes,  where  you  fee  neither  Tapeftry,  Looking- 
Glaffes,  nor  Gildings  :  For  as  the  Palaces  of  the  Man¬ 
darins  belong  to  the  Emperor,  and  as  their  Offices 
are  nothing  more  than  Commiffions  that  are  taken 
away  when  any  Fault  is  committed,  and  as  when  even 
their  Condudt  is  approved  of,  they  are  not  fettled  in 
any  particular  Place,  but  when  they  lead  think  of  it 
are  removed  into  another  Province  ;  they  are  on  this 
account  afraid  of  laying  out  much  Mony  in  furniih- 
ing  a  Houfe  richly,  which  they  are  in  danger  of 
leaving  every  Minute, 

Befides  as  Vifitors  are  never  received  in  the  Inner 
Apartments,  but  only  in  the  Great  Hall  before  the 
Houfe,  it  is  not  furprizing  that  they  are  fparing  of 
ufelefs  Ornaments,  which  are  not  feen  by  any  Stranger. 

The  principal  Ornaments  that  their  Halls  and  A- 
partments  are  adorned  with  being  well  kept,  appear 
very  neat  and  agreeable  to  the  Sight:  There  are  large 
Silk- Lan  thorns  painted  and  hung  up  to  the  Cieling, 
Tables,  Cabinets,  Screens,  Chairs  handfomely  var- 
niffi’d  with  red  and  black,  fo  very  tranfparent  that  you 
fee  the  Veins  of  the  Wood  through  it,  and  as  bright 
as  the  Surface  of  polifh’d  Glafs  j  variety  of  F igures 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  or  other  Colours  painted  upon 
this  Japan  give  it  a  new  Luftre:  Befides  the  lables, 
the  BoufFets,  the  Cabinets  are  adorned  with  the  line 
China- ware,  which  is  fo  much  admired,  but  could 

never  be  imitated  in  Europe. 
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Befides  this  they  hang  up  in  feveral  places  Pieces 
of  white  Sattin,  on  which  are  painted  Flowers,  Birds, 
Mountains,  and  Landskips  ;  on  others  they  write  in 
large  Characters  Moral  Sentences,  wherein  there  is 
always  fome  Obfcurity  *,  they  are  taken  out  of  Hi- 
ftories,  and  have  often  a  different  Senfe  from  the  na  ¬ 
tural  :  Thde  Sentences  are  commonly  by  pairs,  and 
are  conceived  in  the  fame  number  of  Letters.  Some 
are  contented  with  whitening  their  Rooms,  or  paper¬ 
ing  the  Walls,  in  which  the  Cbinefe  are  very  skilful. 

Tho’  Ferions  are  not  admitted  into  their  Lodging- 
Rooms,  and  it  would  be  impolite  to  conduct  a  Stran¬ 
ger  into  them,  their  Beds,  efpecially  among  the  No¬ 
bility,  are  curioufly  made,  and  handfome,  the  W ood 
is  painted,  gilt,  and  carved,  the  Curtains  are  differ¬ 
ent  according  to  the  Seafons  ;  in  Winter,  and  in  the 
North  they  are  double  Sattin,  and  in  Summer  they 
are  either  white  Taffety  adorned  with  Flowers,  Birds, 
and  Trees,  or  a  fine  Gauze  which  does  not  hinder  the 
Air  from  palling  through  it,  and  yet  is  clofe  enough 
to  keep  off  the  Gnats,  that  are  extremely  troublefome 
in  the  Southern  Provinces.  The  common  People  have 
a  very  tranfparent  Cloth  made  of  a  fort  of  Pïemp  for 
the  fame  Purpofe  j  the  Quilts  or  Mattreffes  that  they 
make  life  of  are  made  very  thick  with  Cotton. 

In  the  Northern  Provinces  they  make  Lodging- 
Places  of  hollow  Bricks  in  the  form  of  a  Bed,  which 
are  larger  or  fmaller  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Family  :  On  the  fide  of  it  is  a  fmall  Stove,  wherein 
they  put  Charcoal,  whofe  Blame  and  Heat  is  difper- 
fed  to  all  parts  by  Pipes  made  purpofely,  which  end 
in  one  Tunnel  that  carries  the  Smoke  above  the  Roof. 
In  the  Houfes  of  Perfons  of  Diftinclion  the  Pipes  of 
the  Stove  come  through  the  Wall,  and  the  Fire  is 
lighted  on  the  outfide  ;  by  this  means  the  Bed  is  heat¬ 
ed  and  even  the  whole  Houle  :  They  have  no  occalion 
for  Feather-Beds  as  we  have  in  Europe ,  thofe  who  are 
afraid  of  lying  immediately  on  the  hot  Bricks  ary 
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glad  to  hang  a  fort  of  a  Hammock  over  them,  which 
is  made  of  Cords  or  Ratans  -,  it  is  not  much  unlike 
the  Girths  or  Sacking  ufed  in  Europe  for  the  fupport 
of  their  Beds. 

In  the  Morning  every  thing  of  this  kind  is  taken 
away,  and  they  put  Carpets  or  Matts  in  their  room, 
on  which  they  fit  :  As  they  have  no  Chimneys  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  convenient  ;  the  whole  Family 
work  upon  thefe,  without  feeling  the  lead;  Cold,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  wear  Garments  lined  with 
Fur  *,  at  the  opening  of  the  Stove  the  meaner  fort  drefs 
their  V i  (duals,  and  as  the  Chine fe  drink  every  thing  hot, 
there  they  warm  their  Wine,  and  prepare  their  Tea. 
The  Beds  in  fome  of  the  Inns  are  much  larger,  that 
there  may  be  room  for  feveral  Travellers  at  a  time. 


Of  the  Magnificence  of  the  Chinefe  in  their 
T ravelling ,  and  in  their  Publick  IV orks ,  fuch 
as  Bridges ,  "Triumphal  Arches ,  Towers ,  City- 
Walls-,  and  in  their  Feajls}  &c. 

Hp  H  E  Magnificence  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Court, 
and  the  Riches  of  the  Mandarins  furpafs  what¬ 
ever  can  be  fa  id  of  them  *,  one  is  greatly  furpriz- 
ed  to  fee  nothing  but  Silks,  China- ware,  Furniture, 
and  Cabinets,  which  thos  not  more  rich  yet  ftrike  the 
Eyes  more  than  things  of  the  fame  fort  do  in  Europe  : 
But  it  is  not  in  this  that  the  principal  Magnificence 
of  the  Chinefe  Nobility  Confifts,  for  they  commonly  ne¬ 
glect  themfelves  at  home,  and  the  Laws  banifh  Lux¬ 
ury  and  Pomp  from  thence  ;  it  is  only  allowed  when 
they  are  feen  in  Publick,  when  they  make  or  receive 
Vifits,  or  when  they  appear  before  the  Emperor. 

I  have  already  fpoke  of  the  Mandarins  numerous 

Attendants,  and  the  prodigious  T  rain  of  their  OfK- 

L  4  cers: 
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cers  :  The  Soldiers,  who  travel  commonly  on  horfe- 
back,  are  very  fond  of  appearing  great  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  to  fay  the  truth  the  Horfes  are  not  very 
beautiful,  but  their  Harnefs  is  magnificent,  the  Bits 
and  the  Stirrups  being  either  Silver  or  gilt  ;  the  Sad¬ 
dle  is  very  rich,  the  Reins  of  the  Bridle  are  made  of 
Bitch’d  Sattin  two  Fingers  broad  ;  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Cheft  hang  two  large  Tufts  of  fine  red 
Hair,  the  fame  as  that  with  which  their  Caps  are 
covered  ;  thefe  Tufts  are  fufpended  by  Iron-Rings 
either  gilt  or  filvered  :  They  are  always  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  Horfemen,  who  make 
up  their  Retinue,  without  reckoning  their  Domeflicks, 
who,  according  to  the  Quality  of  their  Mailers,  are 
cloathed  in  black  Sattin,  or  dyed  Callicoe. 

But  the  Chinefe  Magnificence  is  in  the  higheil  Splen¬ 
dor  at  the  time  the  Emperor  gives  Audience  to  Am- 
bafifadors,  when  fitting  upon  his  Throne  he  beholds 
at  his  Feet  the  Great  Lords  of  the  Court,  and  all  the 
Chief  Mandarins  in  their  folemn  Robes,  paying 
him  Homage.  It  is  a  Spectacle  truly  auguil  to  fee  a 
prodigious  number  of  Soldiers  under  Arms,  and  an 
inconceivable  multitude  of  Mandarins  habited  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Dignity,  and  placed  according  to 
their  Rank  and  Precedence  in  exadl  Order,  with  the 
Minifters  of  State,  the  Heads  of  the  Supreme  Courts, 
the  Reguloes  and  Princes  of  the  Blood  ;  all  this  per¬ 
formed  with  a  great  deal  of  Pomp  and  Splendor, 
gives  the  higheil  Notion  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom 
fuch  profound  Reverence  is  paid.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
pute  about  Precedence,  every  one  knows  his  Place 
very  diftinélly  ;  the  Name  of  every  Office  is  engraved 
on  Copper-Plates  fattened  into  the  Marble  Pave¬ 
ment. 

People  in  Europe  are  not  fond  of  Pomp  when  they 
go  a  journey,  but  on  the  contrary  are  very  negligent 
and  carelefs  about  it  ;  but  they  have  a  contrary  Me¬ 
thod  in  China 3  where  a  Chief  Mandarin  never  tra¬ 
vels. 
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vels  but  with  Pomp  and  Splendor  :  If  he  goes  by 
Water  his  own  Bark  is  very  fuperb,  and  he  has  a 
large  Train  of  other  Barks  to  carry  his  Attendants: 
If  he  travels  by  Land,  befides  the  Domefticks  and 
Soldiers  which  precede  and  follow  him  with  Spears 
and  Enfigns,  he  has  for  his  own  Perfon  a  Litter,  a 
Chair  carried  by  Mules,  or  eight  Men,  and  feveral 
led  Horfes  ;  he  makes  ufe  of  thefe  Vehicles  one  after 
another,  as  occafion  and  the  different  Weather  re¬ 
quire.  1  have  already  faid  that  China  is  full  of  broad 
and  deep  Canals,  and  often  cut  in  a  (Irait  Line  ;  there 
is  commonly  in  every  Province  a  great  River,  or 
broad  Canal,  with  Caufeways  on  each  fide  cafed  with 
flat  Stones  or  Marble  that  ferves  for  a  Highway  : 
That  which  is  called  the  Great  Canal  erodes  the  whole 
Empire  from  Canton  to  Peking ,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  commodious  for  the  paffing  600  Leagues  from 
the  Capital  to  Macao ,•  without  travelling  by  Land  but 
one  Day’s  Journey,  in  order  to  crofs  the  Mountain  of 
Mei  I'm ,  that  (eparates  the  Province  of  Kiang  ft  from 
Quang  tong ,  and  even  this  may  be  avoided  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Journey  by  Water,  efpecially  when  the 
Waters  are  high. 

For  this  reafon  the  Mandarins  go  to  take  poffeflion 
of  their  Government,  and  the  Meflengers  fent  from 
Court  mod  commonly  pafs  by  Water  :  They  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  Barks  at  the  Emperor’s  Expence,  which 
are  equal  in  bignefs  to  a  third-rate  Man  of  War  : 
There  are  three  different  forts  of  thefe  Imperial  Barks, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  neat,  being  painted, 
gilt,  and  embellifhed  with  Dragons,  and  japan’d  both 
within  and  without  :  Thofe  of  the  middle  lize  are  mod: 
in  ufe,  which  are  above  fixteen  Foot  broad,  and 
twenty-four  long,  and  nine  in  depth  from  the  Deck  * 
the  form  is  fquare  and  flat,  except  the  fore-part  which 
is  fomewhat  round. 

Befides  the  Cabbin  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Bark,  who 

has  his  Family,  his  Kitchen,  two  large  Rooms,  one 

before 
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before  and  the  other  behind,  there  is  a  Hall  about  fix 
or  (even  Foot  high,  and  eleven  broad,  and  likewife 
an  Antichamber,  anci  two  or  three  other  Rooms,  and 
a  by-place  without  Ornaments,  all  upon  the  fame 
Peck,  which  make  up  the  Mandarin’s  Apartment.  It 
is  all  japan’d  with  fine  red  and  white  Japan,  there  is 
alfo  plenty  of  carved  Work,  Paintings,  and  Gild¬ 
ings  upon  the  deling,  and  on  the  fides  ;  the  Tables 
and  Chairs  are  japan’d  with  red  and  black  *,  the  Hall 
has  Windows  on  each  fide,  which  may  be  taken  a* 
way  when  it  is  convenient:  Inftead  of  Glafs  they 
make  ufe  of  very  thin  Oyfler-fhells,  or  fine  Stuffs 
done  over  ^  with  fhining  Wax,  and  enrich’d  with 
Flowers,  Trees,  and  variety  of  Figures.:  The  Deck 
is  furrounded  with  Galleries,  by  which  the  Sailors 

may  pafs  and  repafs  without  incommoding  the  Paf- 
fengers. 

This  Apartment  is  covered  with  a  fort  of  Plat- form 
or  Terrafs  open  on  all  fides,  fet  apart  for  Mufick, 
and  contains  four  or  five  Muffcians,  who  make  an 
Harmony  which  can  ravifb  none  but  the  Ears  of  a 
Chinefe .  Underneath  is  the  Hold  divided  into  feve- 
ral  Partitions  that  contain  the  Baggage  ;  the  Sails  are 
made  of  Matts,  every  Sail  is  divided  into  feveral  ob¬ 
long  Squares,  which  being  extended  form  the  Sail , 
when  it  is  folded  it  takes  up  little  or  no  room. 
Thefe  Sails  are  very  convenient,  becaufe  they  hold 
more  Wind  than  others,  and  if  a  ftrong  Wind  breaks 
the  Braces  no  Inconvenience  arrifes  from  thence  to 
the  Bark. 

1  o  force  on  the  great  Barks  they  make  ufe  of  long 
thick  Poles  in  the  Shape  of  a  Gibbet,  or  the  Letter 
1 ,  one  end  of  which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  other  is  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Chefl,  that  the  Sailor  may  make  a  ftronger  Thruft, 
and  force  the  Bark  forward  with  greater  S  wiftnefs  ;  or 
eife  they  make  ufe  of  Oars  of  feveral  Shapes,  com¬ 
monly  a  long  Pole  with  a  broad  end,  and  a  hole  in 

v  the 
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the  middle  to  receive  the  Pegs  that  are  fix’d  on  the 
fide  of  the  Bark  :  There  are  others  that  are  never 
taken  out  of  the  Water  ;  they  manage  the  extremity 
of  the  Oar  by  moving  it  to  the  right  and  left,  that  it 
imitates  the  Motion  of  a  Fifh’s  Tail,  and  is  kept  in 
ths  fame  Pofition  as  the  Tails  of  Birds  of  Prey,  when 
they  fly  without  Birring  their  Wings. 

The  Convenience  of  this  is  that  their  Oars  take  up 
little  or  no  room  in  the  Bark,  for  they  are  ranged  on 
the  fide  upon  Planks,  and  move  like  a  Rudder-,  they 
feldom  are  broken,  and  tho’  they  are  never  taken  out 
of  the  Water  they  conftantly  force  the  Bark  for¬ 
ward. 

There  are  Barks  which  are  drawn  along  with  Ropes 
when  the  Winds  are  contrary,  or  when  they  are  oblig¬ 
ed  to  go  againft  the  Stream  ;  thefe  Ropes  are  made 
in  many  places  of  the  Splinters  of  Canes  -,  they  cleave  * 
the  Canes  into  very  fmall  long  Splinters,  and  by  that 
means  make  them  into  Cords,  which  never  grow 
rotten  by  the  Water,  but  are  exceeding  ftrong  ;  in 
fome  other  places  they  make  ufe  of  Cords  made  of 
Hemp. 

Hie  Bark  that  carries  the  great  Mandarin  is  always 
followed  by  feveral  others,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
among  which  there  is  always  one  at  lead:  that  bears 
the  Provifions  ;  it  carries  the  Kitchen,  the  Eatables, 
and  the  Cooks  -,  another  is  full  of  Soldiers,  a  third, 
much  more  fmall  and  light,  is  appointed  to  go  before 
to  give  notice  that  all  things  neceflary  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Paffage,  that  there  may  be  no  occafion 
to  wait  ;  thefe  Barks  have  their  Rowers,  and  in  cafe 
of  neceflity  are  alfo  drawn  with  a  Rope  along  the 
Bank  by  a  certain  number  of  Men  that  are  fupplied 
by  the  Mandarins  of  each  City,  and  are  changed  every 
Day  :  The  number  of  thefe  Men  is  determined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  Horfes  appointed  by  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Patent,  viz.  Three  Men  for  every  Plorfe,  in¬ 
fo  much  that  if  eight  Horfes  are  appointed  for  an  En¬ 
voy, 
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voy,  they  will  fuppîy  him  with  twenty-four  Men  to 
draw  the  Bark,  when  the  Pa  Rage  is  by  Water  ; 
there  are  at  the  diftance  of  every  League  a  fort  of 
Gentrys  placed  at  proper  diflances,  fo  that  if  there 
be  occafion  they  may  give  mutual  notice  to  each 
other  by  Signals  :  In  the  day-time  thefe  Signals  are 
made  by  means  of  a  thick  Smoke,  which  they  caufe 
by  burning  Leaves  and  Branches  of  Pine  in  three 
fmall  Stoves  of  the  figure  of  a  Pyramid,  and  open 
at  the  top  :  In  the  night-time  they  are  made  by  the 
Report  of  a  fmall  Piece  of  Artillery.  The  Soldiers 
at  every  Station,  which  are  fometimes  ten,  fometimes 
five,  or  lefs  according  to  the  Place,  Land  all  of  a  row 
along  the  Bank  out  of  refpedl  to  the  Mandarin  ;  one 
of  them  bears  an  Enfign  difplay’d,  the  others  are  in 
the  Pollute  that  the  Arms  they  carry  require  them  to 
be  in. 

If  it  be  an  Envoy  they  put  at  the  Head  and  Stem 
of  the  Barks  four  Lanthorns,  whereon  are  written  in 
great  Characters  of  Gold  thefe  Words,  Kin  tchai  ta 
giny  that  is,  The  Great  Envoy  from  the  Court  ;  thefe 
Words  are  accompanied  with  Streamers  and  Flags  of 
Silk  of  feveral  Colours  that  play  in  the  Wind. 

Every  time  they  call  Anchor,  as  they  do  in  the 
Evening,  or  when  they  heave  it  up  in  the  Morning  to 
pafs  forward,  the  Corps  de  Garde  falutes  the  Manda¬ 
rin  with  a  Difcharge  of  their  Artillery,  to  which  the 
Trumpets  reply  with  feveral  Tantara’s:  When  the 
Night  approaches  they  light  the  Lanthorns  at  the 
Head  and  Stern,  as  well  as  thirteen  other  Lanthorns 
of  a  fmaller  fize5  which  are  hung  in  the  form  of  a 
String  of  Beads  at  the  fide  of  the  Mali,  viz.  ten  be¬ 
low  in  a  perpendicular  Line,  and  three  above  in  an 
horizontal  one. 

When  the  Lanthorns  are  lighted  the  Captain  of  the 
Place  (lands  with  his  Company  overagainfl  the  Barks, 
and  calls  over  with  a  loud  Voice  the  Men  that  he  has 
brought  to  watch,  and  Hand  Gentry  all  night  ;  then 

the 
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the  Mailer  of  the  Bark  pronounces  a  Set-Harangue, 
wherein  he  makes  particular  mention  of  all  the  Acci¬ 
dents  that  are  to  be  feared,  as  Fire,  Thieves,  &c.  and 
reminds  the  Soldiers  that  if  any  of  thefe  things  hap¬ 
pen  they  fhall  be  refponfible  for  them. 

The  Soldiers  at  the  end  of  every  Article  give  a 
great  Shout,  after  which  they  withdraw  to  form  a 
Corps  de  Garde ,  and  leave  one  of  their  Company  to 
Hand  Gentry,  who  walks  backward  and  forward  up¬ 
on  the  Key,  and  continually  makes  a  rattling  Noife 
with  two  Pieces  of  Bamboo  that  they  may  not  have 
the  leaft  doubt  of  his  Vigilance,  and  that  they  may 
be  fure  he  is  not  afleep  :  Thefe  Gentries  are  relieved 
every  Hour,  and  make  the  fame  Noife  the  whole 
Night,  according  to  their  turns  :  If  it  is  a  Chief  Man¬ 
darin,  or  a  great  Court-Lord,  they  pay  him  the  fame 
Honours. 

The  great  number  of  Canals  that  are  to  be  Teen  in 
China  have  fomething  very  lingular,  they  are  often 
lined  on  each  fide  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  Foot 
with  fine  fquare  Free-Stone,  and  in  fome  places  with 

grey  Marble. 

Some  of  the  Canals  have  Banks  that  are  twenty  or 
twenty-five  Foot  high  on  each  fide,  infomuch  that 
there  is  need  of  a  great  number  of  Engines  to  raife  the 
Water  into  the  Fields  :  Some  are  cut  above  ten 
Leagues  in  a  lirait  Line. 

The  Canal  that  is  on  the  North- Weil  of  the  City 
Hang  tcheou  is  extended  very  far  in  a  Right-Line, 
and  is  every  where  more  than  fifteen Toifes  in  breadth; 
it  is  lined  on  each  fide  with  Free-Stone,  and  bordered 
with  Houfes  as  clofe  together  as  the  Street  ol  a  City, 
and  as  full  of  People  :  Both  the  fides  of  the  Canal 
are  quite  covered  with  Barks;  in  the  Places  where 
the  Bank  is  low  and  flooded,  they  have  built  flat 
Bridges  made  of  great  Stones,  placed  three  and  three, 
each  of  them  being  feven  or  eight  Foot  in  length  in 
the  form  of  a  Caufeway. 
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1  he  great  Canals  that  are  in  every  Province  difi 
charge  their  Waters  to  the  Right  and  Left  into  feve- 
ral  I'm  al  l  ones,  that  afterwards  form  a  great  number 
of  Rivulets,  which  are  difperfed  in  the  Plains,  and 
reach  to  the  Ends  of  the  Towns,  and  often  to  the 
great  Cities  ;  from  Space  to  Space  they  are  cover’d 
with  a  great  number  of  Bridges  of  three,  five,  or  fe- 
ven  Arches  ;  that  in  the  middle  is  fometimes  thirty- 
fix,  and  even  forty-five  Foot  wide,  and  is  very  high, 
that  Barks  may  pafs  thro5  without  taking  down  their 
Mails  ;  thole  of  each  fide  are  feldom  lefs  than  thir¬ 
ty,  and  the  reft  diminifh  in  proportion  towards  each 
End  of  the  Bridge. 

There  are  fome  that  have  but  one  Arch,  others  have 
a  round  Vault,  others  a  Semicircle,  thefe  Vaults  are 
built  of  arched  Stones  five  or  fix  Foot  long,  and  only 
live  or  iix  Indies  thick,  and  tome  of  them  are 
Polygons:  As  thefe  Arches  are  not  very  thick  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  they  cannot  be  ftrong,  but  then  no 
Waggons  pafs  over  them,  for  the  Chinefe  make  ufe 
of  nothing  but  Porters  to  carry  their  Bales,  who  pafs 
over  thefe  Bridges  by  the  help  of  Stairs  on  each  fide, 
with  Steps  of  about  three  Inches  thick  :  There  are 
fome  of  thefe  Bridges  that  inilead  of  Arches  or  Vaults 
have  three  or  four  great  Stones  placed  on  Piers  in  the 
Form  of  Planks,  fome  of  thefe  Stones  are  ten,  twelve, 
fifteen  and  eighteen  Foot  in  length  ;  there  are  a  great 
Number  of  thefe  handfomly  built  over  the  great^Ca- 
nal,  the  Piers  of  which  are  fo  narrow  that  the  Arches 
feem  to  be  fufpended  in  the  Air.  There  is  no  great 
difficulty  to  know  in  what  manner  the  Chinefe  Work¬ 
men  build  their  Bridges,  for  after  having  finifhed  the 
Arches  that  are  next  to  the  Land,  when  the  Bridge  is 
to  have  only  one  principal  Arch,  or  raifed  the  Caufe- 
way  of  Piers  when  it  is  to  have  feveral,  they  then 
make  choice  of  Stones  of  four  or  five  Foot  long  and 
half  a  Foot  broad,  which  they  place  alternately  up¬ 
right  and  crofs-wife,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  contrive 
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that  the  Key-Stones  fhall  be  laid  horizontally.  The 
Top  of  the  Arch  is  commonly  no  more  than  the 
thicknefs  of  one  of  thefe  Stones,  and  becaufe  the 
Bridges,  efpecially  when  they  have  but  one  Arch, 
are  fometimes  forty  or  fifty  Foot  wide  between  the 
Piers,  and  confequently  are  raifed  very  high,  and 
much  above  the  Caufeway,  they  afeend  on  each  fide 
by  Steps  of  very  eafy  Afcent:  There  arefome  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  Plorfes  to  pafs  over,  and  the 
whole  Work  is  generally  very  well  contrived. 

Among  the  great  number  of  Bridges  there  are 
fome  of  a  very  handfome  Structure  -,  that  which  is 
two  Leagues  and  a  half  weft  ward  from  Peking ,  part 
of  which  was  thrown  down  by  a  hidden  Inundation, 
was  one  of  the  fineft  that  ever  was  feen  ;  it  was  made 
intirely  of  white  Marble,  well  worked,  and  inge- 
nioufly  built  ;  there  were  feventy  fmall  Pillars  placed 
on  each  fide,  which  Pillars  were  feparated  by  Car- 
touches  of  ne  Marble,  whereon  were  curioufly  carved 
Flowers,  Foliage,  Birds,  and  feveral  forts  of  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Bridge  on  the  Eaft- 
end  there  were  two  Marble  Pedeftais  placed  on  each 
fide,  on  which  were  two  Lions  of  extraordinary  Mag¬ 
nitude  -,  there  were  alfo  carved  in  Stone  feveral  little 
Lions,  fome  going  up  to  the  great  ones,  others  de¬ 
pending  from  them,  and  others  between  their  Legs  ; 
at  the  other  End,  towards  the  Weft,  were  two  other 
Marble  Pedeftais,  on  which  flood  the  Figures  of  two 
Children  carved  with  the  fame  Ingenuity.  We  ought 
to  place  in  the  Rank  of  publick  Works  the  Monu¬ 
ments  which  the  Chinefe  have  erected  almoft  in  every 
City  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  their  Pleroes,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  Captains,  Generals  of  the  Army, 
Princes,  Philofophers,  and  Mandarins,  who  have  done 
Service  to  the  Publick,  and  have  ftgnalized  themfelves 
by  heroick  A&ions. 

There  is,  for  inftance,  near  the  City  of  Nan  hiong , 
in  the  Province  of  Quang  tong ,  an  high  Mountain 
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from  whence  proceed  two  Rivers  5  heretofore  it  was 
inacceffible,  and  a  Colao  born  in  the  Province  under¬ 
took  to  cut  a  PafTage  through  it  for  the  fake  of  Tra¬ 
vellers  ;  to  preferve  the  Memory  of  fo  fignal  a  B  > 
fit  they  eredted  a  Monument  on  the  top  of  the 
Mountain,  and  placed  his  Statue  there,  before  which 
they  burnt  Perfumes  with  intent  to  eternize  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  this  great  Man,  who  executed  fo  difficult  an 
Undertaking  for  the  Ufe  of  his  Countrymen.  They 
reckon  more  than  1 100  Monuments  eredted  to  the 
Honour  of  their  Princes,  and  to  Men  whom  Science 
or  Virtue  had  render’d  illuftrious  :  The  Women  have 
their  Share  in  this  Honour,  and  they  have  diflinguiffi’d 
feveral  who  have  deferved  and  obtained  the  like  Ti¬ 
tles  of  Honour,  and  whofe  heroick  Virtues  are  con- 
ftantly  celebrated  in  the  Works  of  their  moft  famous 
Poets. 

Thefe  Monuments  confift  particularly  in  Triumphal 
Arches,  which  are  very  numerous  in  every  City  ; 
there  .are  many  very  inartincially  made,  and  deferve 
little  Notice,  but  others  worthy  of  our  Attention  ; 
iome  are  made  entirely  of  Wood,  except  the  Pede- 
ifals,  which  are  of  Marble. 

Thofethat  are  at  Ning  po  have  generally  three  Gates, 
a  large  one  in  the  middle,  and  two  fmall  ones  on  the 
lides  ;  the  Pillars,  confifting  of  one  Stone,  make  the 
jpoor-Pofts  ;  the  Entablature  is  compofed  of  three  or 
four  Faces  generally  without  Projection,  and  with¬ 
out  any  Moulding,  except  the  laft  or  the  laft  but  one, 
which  is  in  the  room  of  a  Frize,  and  on  which  they 
engrave  an  Infcription. 

Initead  of  a  Cornice  there  is  a  Roof  that  ferves  to 
compleat  the  Gate,  and  which  is  fupported  by  the 
Boor-Pofts  ;  there  is  nothing  but  a  Drawing  that  can 
juflly  reprefent  this  kind  of  Roof,  even  our  Gothick 
Architecture  has  not  any  thing  fo  odd  *  every  Gate  is 
made  in  the  fame  manner,  only  every  part  propor- 
tionably  lefs  :  All  thefe  Pieces,  tho’  of  Stone,  are 
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joined  together  by  Tenons  and  Mortifes,  as  if  they 
were  made  of  Wood. 

The  Rails  or  Breadwork  of  the  Bridges,  that  are  in 
great  Numbers  on  the  Canal,  are  made  in  the  fame 
Tafte  ;  they  are  great  fquare  flat  pieces  of  Stone  made 
to  Aide  in  Grooves,  which  are  cut  in  the  Poils  for  that 
purpofe. 

Upon  thefe  Triumphal  Arches,  which  are  feldom 
above  twenty  or  twenty-five  Foot  high,  one  may  fee 
the  Figures  of  Men,  grotefque  Figures,  Flowers, 
Birds  jutting  out,  and  other  Ornaments  indifferently 
well  carved  *  they  jut  out  fo  much  as  to  be  almoil  fe- 
parated  from  the  Work. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Walls  and  the  Gates  of  P eking , 
I  have  already  given  a  Notion  of  the  Chinefe  Magni¬ 
ficence  and  publick  Works  -,  I  fliall  only  add,  that 
the  Walls  of  the  Cities  are  erefted  fo  high  that  they 
hide  the  Profped:  of  the  Buildings,  and  are  fo  broad 
that  one  may  ride  on  horfeback  upon  them  :  The 
Walls  of  Peking  are  made  of  Brick,  and  are  fortv 
Foot  high  ;  they  are  flanked  at  each  diilance  of  twen¬ 
ty  Toifes  with  fmall  fquare  Towers  kept  in  good  Re¬ 
pair  ;  there  are  great  Stair-cafes  in  fome  Places  for  the 
Cavalry  to  ride  up  upon. 

As  for  the  Gates,  tho’  they  are  not  adorned  with  Fi¬ 
gures  in  Eajfo  Relievo  like  other  publick  Works, 
they  furprize  very  much  by  the  prodigious  height  of 
the  two  Pavilions  that  form  them,  by  their  Vaults  or 
Arches  that  in  fome  places  are  of  Marble,  by  their 
Thicknefs,  and  by  the  Strength  of  the  Work. 

The  Towers  erebled  in  alrnoft  every  City  are  not 
the  lead  Ornaments  belonging  to  them  ;  they  confifc  of 
feveral  Stories,  and  the  higher  they  are  the  lefs  is  the 
Circumference  ;  there  are  Windows  on  all  fides  of 
every  Story  :  That  in  the  City  of  Nan  king ,  in  the 
Province  of  Kiang  nan ,  is  the  mod  famous,  and  is 
'generally  called  Phe  Great  Power ,  or  Phe  Power  of 
Porcelaine  ;  I  have  already  fpoke  ot  it  in  the  Begin- 
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ning  of  this  Work,  but  as  P.  le  Comte  has  given  a 
more  exaft  Defcription  of  it,  it  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned  in  this  Place. 

“  There  is,  fays  the  Father,  without  the  City,  and 
not  within  it,  as  fome  have  faid,  a  Temple  called 
£c  by  the  Chinefe  The  Temple  of  Gratitude ,  built  by 
££  the  Emperor  Tong  lo  ;  it  is  erected  on  a  Pile  of 
“  Bricks,  furrounded  with  Rails  ot  unpolillfd  Mar- 
««•  ble,  you  go  up  to  it  by  a  Stair-cafe  of  ten  or 
“  twelve  Steps  ;  the  Hall,  which  ierves  for  theTem- 

44  pie,  is  a  hundred  Foot  high,  and  is  fupported  by 
«  a  final  1  Marble  Bans  of  a  Foot  in  height,  which 

juts  out  two  Foot  from  the  reft  of  the  Wall  all 
66  round  -,  the  Front  is  adorn’d  with  a  Gallery  and 
“  feveral  Pillars;  the  Roofs,  for  according  to  the 
ic  Cuftom  of  China  there  often  are  two,  one  that 
«  joins  to  the  Wall,  and  the  other  that  covers  the 
«  whole  ;  thefe  Roofs,  1  fay,  are  of  green  ihining 
japan’d  Tiles  ;  the  Joyner’s  Work  on  the  Infide 
is  painted,  and  adorn’d  with  a  great  number  of 
s<  Pieces  indifferently  united  one  to  another,  which 
the  Chinefe  think  no  mean  Ornament  ;  it’s  true  that 
££  this  Foreft  of  Beams,  Joifts,  Rafters,  and  Spars, 
££  that  is  feen  in  every  part,  lias  fomething  very  fin- 
t£  gular  and  furprifing,  becaufc  one  conceives  that 
C£  there  is  in  thefe  forts  oi  Works  a  great  deal  of 
££  Labour  and  Expence,  tho’  in  reality  this  Confu- 
4t  fton  proceeds  from  the  Ignorance  oi  the  Workmen, 
£C  who  have  not  difcover’d  that  beautiful  Simplicity 
S£  which  is  to  be  feen  in  European  Buildings. 

££  The  Elall  receives  no  Light  but  through  the 
4£  Doors  ;  on  the  Eaft-fide  there  are  three  very  large 
S£  ones,  through  which  one  enters  the  famous  Towner 
“  I  am  fpeaking  of,  and  which  makes  part  of  the 
££  Temple  :  This  Tower  is  of  an  Odtogon  Figure, 

45  about  forty  loot  wide,  fo  that  every  fide  is  about 
4£  fifteen  Foot  ;  it  is  encompafs’d  on  the  Outfide  by  a 

46  Wall  of  the  fame  figure,  two  Toifes  and  a  half  di- 
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(i  fiant  from  the  Edifice,  and  fupports  at  a  moderate 
46  height  a  Roof  cover’d  with  japan5d  Tiles,  that 
“  feems  to  proceed  from  the  Body  of  the  Tower” 
<e  which  forms  under  it  a  very  handfome  Gallery; 
6 6  The  Tower  has  nine  Stories,  every  one  of  which 
“  is  adorn’d  with  a  Cornice  three  Foot  from  the  Win- 
“  dows,  and  furrounded  with  the  fame  fort  of  Roof 
as  the  Gallery,  except  that  it  does  not  jut  out  fo  far, 
“  becaufe  it  is  not  fupported  with  a  fécond  Wall  ; 
46  they  become  Bill  fmaller  as  the  Tower  rifts  higher] 
“  and  has  a  lefs  Circumference, 
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The  Wall  on  the  Ground-Floor  is  at  lead 
twelve  Foot  thick  and  eight  and  a  half  high  ;  it  is 
caftd  with  China- ware,  but  the  Rain  and  the  Dud 
have  diminifh’d  its  Beauty,  tho*  it  dill  looks  hand- 
fome  enough  to  fhew  the  Nature  of  the  Porcelaine, 
thoJ  coarfly  made,  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppos’d  that 
Bricks  would  have  preferv’d  their  Beauty  three  hun¬ 
dred  Years,  as  this  has  done; 

“  The  Stair-cafe  which  is  in  the  Infide  is  fmall  and 
inconvenient,  becaufe  the  Steps  are  extremely  high  ; 
every  Story  is.  feparated  by  thick  Beams  placed 
crofs-ways,  which  fupport  a  Floor,  and  form  a 
Room  the  Cieling  of  which  is  adorn’d  with  varie¬ 
ty  of  Paintings;  the  Walls  of  all  the  higher  Sto¬ 
ries  are  full  of  fmall  Niches  with  Idols  in  Baffo 
Relievo  ;  the  whole  Vfork  is  gilded,  and  fterns 
to  be  Marble  or  polifldd  Stone,  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  .  nothing,  in  reality,  but  a  kind  of  a  Brick 
made  in  a  Mould,  for  the  Chinefe  are  very  inge¬ 
nious  in  damping  all  forts  of  Ornaments  on  their 
Bricks,  which  are  made  of  Earth  extremely  fine 
and  well  temper’d,  and  much  more  capable  than 
ours^ol  taking  the  Impredion  of  the  Mould, 

“  1  he  fird  Story  is  the  highed,  but  the  red  are  all 
of  the  fame  height  ;  I  reckon’d  ninety  Steps  of  about 
ten  indies  each,  which  I  meafur’d  exactly,  and 
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“  which  make  an  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Foot;  if 
£c  to  this  be  added  the  height  of  the  Pile,  and  the 
ninth  Story  which  has  no  Steps,  and  the  Roof,  it 
“  wili  be  found  that  the  Tower  is  from  the  Ground 
“  above  two  hundred  Foot. 

u  The  Top  of  all  the  Work  is  not  one  of  the  leaft 
Beauties  of  the  Tower;  it  is  a  thick  Pole  that 
6C  ftands  upon  the  Floor  of  the  eighth  Story,  and 
reaches  more  than  thirty  Foot  above  the  Roof; 

“  it  feems  to  be  wrapt  in  a  large  Iron  Hoop  of  the 
Cf  fame  height,  in  the  Fafhion  of  a  Spiral  Line  or 
Screw,  feveral  Foot  diilant  from  the  Pole,  fo  that 
£C  it  looks  like  a  fort  of  an  empty  Cone  hanging  in 
*c  the  Air,  with  Spaces  to  let  in  Light;  on  the  Top 
a  of  it  is  placed  a  golden  Ball  of  an  extraordi- 
cc  nary  Magnitude.5*  This  is  called  by  the  Chinefe 
The  Porcelain  'Tower ,  tho5  fome  Europeans  have  cal¬ 
led  it  The  Brick  Tower  ;  but  let  that  be  as  it  will, 
it  is  certainly  the  moil  folid,  remarkable  and  magni¬ 
ficent  Work  in  all  the  Eaft. 

In  taking  Notice  of  the  Publick  Buildings,  where¬ 
in  the  Chinefe  have  caufed  their  Profufion  to  appear, 
their  Temples  or  Pagods  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  of 
which  there  is  a  prodigious  Number  in  China ,  and 
the  moil  celebrated  are  built  in  the  Mountains  ;  how¬ 
ever  dry  thefe  Mountains  appear,  the  Chinefe  Induilry 
has  made  amends  with  Embelliihments  for  the  Con¬ 
veniences  refus’d  by  Nature  ;  the  Canals,  cut  at  great 
Expence,  condudl  the  Water  from  the  Mountains  in¬ 
to  Ba  fons  and  Refer voirs  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ; 
the  Gardens,  Groves,  and  Grottos,  contrived  in  the  , 
Rocks  for  a  Shelter  againil  the  exceilive  Heat  of  a  if 
burning  Climate,  render  thefe  Solitudes  moil  agreeably 
charming. 

The  Buildings  confiil  of  Porticoes  paved  with  large 
fquare  poliih’d  Stones,  in  Halls,  and  Pavilions  that 
Hand  in  the  Comers  of  Courts,  and  communicate  by  h 
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long  Galleries  adorned  with  Statues  of  Stone,  and 
fometimes  of  Brafs  ;  the  Roofs  of  thefe  Buildings 
fhine  on  account  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Tiles  japan9 d 
with  Green  and  Yellow,  and  enrich’d  at  the  Extre- 
>  mities  with  Dragons  jutting  out  of  the  fame  Colour. 

There  are  few  of  thefe  Pagods  that  have  not  a 
great  Tower,  which  dands  by  itfelf  terminating  in  a 
Dome,  and  Perfons  go  to  the  top  by  a  Stair-cafe  that 
winds  round  about  it  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  Dome  is 
commonly  a  Temple  of  a  fquare  Figure,  the  Vault 
is  often  adorn’d  with  Mofaick  Work,  and  the  Walls 
with  Stone  Figures  in  Relievo ,  which  reprefent  various 
Animals  and  Monders. 

Such  is  the  Form  of  the  grcateft  part  of  the  Pagods, 
which  are  more  or  lefs  large  according  to  the  Devo¬ 
tion  and  Riches  of  thole  who  have  contributed  to 
build  them  :  Thefe  are  the  Abodes  of  the  Bonzes  and 
Idol-Priefts,  who  make  ufe  of  a  thoufand  Arts  to 
impofe  upon  the  Credulity  of  Mankind,  who  come 
from  a  great  didance  in  Pilgrimage  to  thefe  Temples 
confecrated  to  the  Devil  ;  but  as  the  Chinefe  are  not 
very  confident  in  the  Worfhip  they  pay  to  their  Idols, 
it  often  happens  that  they  have  little  Veneration  either 
for  their  Gods  or  their  Miniders. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Magnificence  of  the  Chinefe ,  I 
fhould  fail  in  an  diential  Point  if  I  faid  nothing  of 
their  Fedivals  :  There  are  two  principal  ones  that  are 
celebrated  with  vaft  Expence  -,  the  one  is /  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  their  Year,  and  the  other,  which  is  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  fuit  Month,  is  what  they  call  The 
Feaft  of  Lanthorns  ;  I  mean  by  the’  Beginning  of  the 
Tear  the  End  of  the  twelfth  Moon,  and  about  twen¬ 
ty  Days  of  the  fird  Full  Moon  of  the  following  Year: 
This  is  properly  the  Time  of  their  Vacation. 

All  Bufinefs  is  then  fufpended;  they  make  Prefents, 
the  Pods  are  dopped,  and  the  Tribunals  are  fhut  up 
throughout  the  Empire  ;  this  is  what  they  call  The 
Shutting-up  the  Seals ,  becaufe,  in  reality,  they  fhut  up 
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at  this  time,  with  a  great  deal  of  Ceremony,  the  little 
Cheft  wherein  the  Seals  of  each  Tribunal  are  kept. 

This  Vacation  lafts  a  whole  Month,  and  is  a  time 
of  great  Rejoicing,  and  efpecially  on  the  laft  Days 
of  the  old  Year  :  Their  inferior  Mandarins  go  to  fa- 
late  the  Superiors,  the  Children  their  Fathers,  Ser¬ 
vants  their  Mailers,  esc.  This  is  wnat  they  cal'  ta¬ 
king  Leave  of  the  Year  :  In  the  Evening  all  the  Fa¬ 
mily  meet  together,  and  a  great  Feall  is  made  :  In 
fome  Places  they  have  a  very  ocid  Superftition,  tnat  is, 
not  to  fuffer  a  Stranger  among  them,  nor  yet  one  of 
their  neareft  Relations,  for  fear  that  the  Moment  the 
New  Year  begins  they  fliould  take  the  Happinefs 
which  fhould  tielcend  on  the  Flcuie,  and  car;  y  it  a- 
way  to  the  Prejudice  ot  their  I  loir  :  On  tins  Day 
every  one  clofes  himfelf  up  in  his  own  Houfe,  and 
rejoices  with  his  Family  ;  but  on  the  Morrow,  and 
the  following  Days,  they  give  Demonftrations  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  joy,  all  the  Shops  are  Ihut  up,  and  every 
body  is  taken  up  with  Sports,  Feafts,  and  Plays; 
the  pooreft  Perfon  on  this  Day  puts  on  Lis  bv.il  Ainir,.; 
thole  in  good  Circumftanc.es  drefs  themfelves  richly, 
and  vifit  their  Friends,  Relations,  eldeft  Brothers,  Pa¬ 
trons,  and  all  thole  whofe  Favour  they  would  court  : 
They  perform  Plays,  treat  each  other,  and  mutually 
willi  all  kinds  of  brofperity  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  Em¬ 
pire  is  in  motion,  and  you  hear  of  nothing  but  Joy, 
Mirth,  and  Pleafure. 

The  fifteenth  of  the  firfc  Month  is  likewife  a  fo- 
lemn  Feftival,  ar.d  all  Places  are  illuminated  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  in  iuch  a  manner,  that  if  one  could 
take  a  View  of  it  from  fome  high  Place  all  the 
Country  would  feem  to  be  on  fire.  The  Feftival  be¬ 
gins  on  the  thirteenth  in  the  Evening,  and  is  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  fixteenth  or  feventeenth  ;  every  Perfon, 
both  in  City  and  Country,  on  the  Sea-Cpaft,  or  on  the 
Rivers,  light  up  painted  Lanthorns  of  lèverai  Fafhions  ; 
the  pooreft  Houfes  that  are  have  ’em  hung  up  in  their 
"  '  ‘  -  -  Courts 
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Courts  and  at  their  Windows,  every  one  being  de- 
brous  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  -,  the  Poor  do  it  at  a  fmall 
Expence,  thofe  that  are  rich  lay  out  fometimes  two 
hundred  Franks,  and  the  chief  Mandarins,  the  Vice¬ 
roys,  and  the  Emperor  expend  on  this  Occafion  three 
or  four  thoufand  Livres. 

It  is  a  Spefecle  to  all  the  City,  People  flock  thi¬ 
ther  from  all  Parts,  and  to  fatisfy  them  the  Gates  of 
the  City  are  left  open  every  Evening  ;  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  into  the  Tribunals  of  the  Mandarins, 
who  take  care  to  adorn  them  in  a  fplendid  manner  to 
give  a  Notion  of  their  Magnificence. 

Thefe  Lanthorns  are  very  great,  fome  are  compofed 
of  fix  Panes;  the  Frame  is  made  of  japan’d  Wood, 
adorn’d  with  Gilding  ;  on  every  Square  they  fpreaci 
fome  fine  tranfparent  Silk,  on  which  is  painted  Flow¬ 
ers,  Trees,  Animals,  and  Human  Figures  ;  others 
are  round,  and  made  of  tranfparent  Horn,  of  a  blue 
Colour,  and  extremely  handfome  ;  they  put  in  thefe 
Lanthorns  feveral  Lamps,  and  a  great  number  of  Can¬ 
dles,  whole  Light  make  the  Figures  look  very  live¬ 
ly  ;  the  Top  of  this  Machine  is  crowned  with  diverfe 
carved  Works,  from  whence  hang  feveral  Streamers  of 
Sattin  and  Silk  of  diverfe  Colours. 

Several  of  them  reprefent  Spefecles  very  proper  to 
amufe  and  divert  the  People  ;  you  fee  Horfes  galloping. 
Ships  failing.  Armies  marching.  Dancings,  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  things  of  the  fame  nature  ;  People  who  lie 
conceal’d,  by  means  of  imperceptible  Threads,  put 
all  thefe  Figures  in  motion. 

At  other  times  they  caufe  Shadows  to  appear  that 
reprefent  Princes  and  Princeffes,  Soldiers,  Buffoons, 
and  other  Chamfers,  whofe  Geflures  are  fo  con¬ 
formable  to  the  Words  of  thofe  who  move  them 
with  fo  much  Artifice,  that  one  would  think  the 
Shadow  fpoke  in  reality  :  There  are  others  who  car¬ 
ry  a  Dragon  full  of  Lights  from  the  Head  to  the 
Tail,  from  flxty  to  eighty  Foot  long,  which  makes  the 
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fame  Windings  and  Turnings  as  a  Serpent  would  do  : 
That  which  gives  a  new  Splendor  to  this  Feaft  are 
the  Fireworks  that  are  feen  in  all  Farts  of  the  City,  for 
it  is  in  this  the  Chinefe  are  thought  to  excel  P.  Ma- 
gaillaens  relates,  that  he  was  extraordinarily  furprized 
with  one  of  thefe  Fireworks,  where  a  Vine-Arbour 
with  red  Grapes  was  reprefented,  and  the  Arbour 
burnt  without  being  confumed  ;  the  Foot  of  the  Vine, 
the  Branches,  Leaves,  and  Grapes,  were  confumed 
exceeding  flowly  ;  there  was  the  Appearance  of  red 
Grapes,  green  Leaves,  and  the  Colour  of  the  Wood 
of  the  Vine  was  reprefented  fo  naturally,  that  any 
Perfon  might  have  been  deceiv’d  by  it  :  But  thefe 
Matters  may  be  judged  of  more  exadly  from  the  De- 
feription  of  one  that  the  late  Emperor  Gang  hi  cauifed  to 
be  made  for  the  Diverfion  of  the  Court  j  thofe  of  the 
Miflionaries  who  were  in  waiting  were  Witneffes  of 
it  :  The  Fireworks  began  with  half  a  dozen  large 
Cylinders  planted  in  the  Earth,  which  form’d  in  the 
Air  as  many  Streams  of  Flame  that  rofe  to  the 
height  of  twelve  Foot,  and  fell  down  again  in  golden 
Rain  or  Fire  ;  this  Spedacle  was  follow’d  with  a 
covered  Firework  Carriage,  fupported  by  two  Stalks 
or  Pillars,  from  whence  proceeded  a  Shower  of  Fire, 
with  feveral  Lanthorns,  and  Sentences  wrote  in  large 
Characters  of  the  Colour  of  burning  Sulphur,  and 
afterwards  half  a  dozen  branched  Candlefticks  in  the 
Form  of  Pillars,  of  diverfe  Stories  of  Lights  placed 
in  a  Circle,  the  Light  of  which  was  like  Silver,  and 
which  in  a  Moment  turned  Night  into  Day  ;  at 
length  the  Emperor,  with  his  own  Hands,  fet  fire  to 
one  of  the  Works,  and  in  a  fhort  time  it  was  com¬ 
municated  to  all  Tides  of  the  Place,  which  was  eighty 
f  oot  long,  and  forty  or  fifty  broad  :  The  Fire  was 
faftened  to  feveral  Poles,  and  Paper- Figures  placed 
on  all  Tides,  from  whence  proceeded  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  Rockets  playing  in  the  Air,  with  a  great  nun> 
ber  ot  Lanthorns  and  branched  Candlcfticks  that  were 
ligated  in  every  Place,  This 
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This  Sport  lafted  for  half  an  Hour,  and  from 
time  to  time  there  appeared  in  fome  Places  violet, 
and  bluifh  Flames  in  the  Form  of  Bunches  of  Grapes 
on  a  Vine- Arbour,  which,  joined  to  the  Splendor  of 
the  Lights  that  fhone  like  fo  many  Stars,  yielded  a 
very  agreeable  Sight. 

Among  the  Ceremonies  that  were  obferved  there 
was  one  very  remarkable  :  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
Houfes  the  Heads  of  each  Family  wrote  in  large 
Characters  on  a  Sheet  of  red  Paper  or  japan’d 
Board  the  following  Words,  Tien  ti ,  San  kid ,  Che 
fan ,  Van  lin ,  Tchin  teai  *,  the  Senfe  of  which  is  this  : 
To  the  true  Governor  of  Heaven  and  Earth ,  and  the 
three  Limits ,  [that  is,  of  the  whole  World]  and  to  the 
ten  thoufand  Intelligences.  This  Paper  is  put  into  a 
Frame,  or  patted  to  a  Board  ;  they  place  it  on  a 
Table  in  the  Court,  on  which  is  fet  Corn,  Bread, 
Meat,  and  fuch  like  things,  then  proftrating  them- 
felves  on  the  Earth  they  offer  Sticks  of  Paftils. 


Of  the  Ceremonies  that  they  cbferve  in  Salut a- 
tions ,  in  their  Vifits ,  and  the  Prefents  that 
they  make  each  other  ;  in  their  Letters ,  their 
Feajls ,  their  Marriages ,  and  their  Funerals . 

*"p  HERE  is  nothing  in  which  the  Chinefe  appear 
more  fcrupulous  than  in  their  Ceremonies  of  Sa¬ 
lutation  ;  they  are  perfuaded  that  there  is  need  of  great 
Attention  to  behave  well  in  paying  common  Civili¬ 
ties  }  they  think  this  has  a  Tendency  to  polifh  the 
Mind,  to  produce  Affability,  and  to  maintain  Peace 
and  good  Order  in  a  Nation  :  It  F,  fay  the  Chinefe , 
Modefty  and  Folitenefs  that  diftinguijh  Mankind  from 
Brutes, 
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Among  the  Books  that  contain  the  Rules  of  Civili¬ 
ty,  there  is  one  that  has  more  than  three  thoufand  *, 
every  minuted:  thing  is  mention’d,  the  common  Salu¬ 
tations,  Viftts,  Prefent%  Feafts,  and  every  thing  that 
is  done  in  Publick  or  Private  are  like  fo  many  (land¬ 
ing  Laws  introduced  by  Cuflom  :  The  whole  of  the 
Ceremonies  that  refpect  the  Publick  may  be  reduced  to 
the  manner  of  making  Bows,  Kneeling-down,  and 
Piofixating  themfelves  one  or  more  times,  according 
as  Occafion,  Place,  the  Age  and  Quality  of  Perfons 
require,  efpecially  when  they  vifit,  make  Prefents,  or 
treat  their  Friends. 

Strangers,  who  are  oblig’d  to  conform  to  thefe 
Cuftoms,  are  at  firft  greatly  aftonifh’d  at  fuch  fa¬ 
tiguing  Ceremonies  *,  the  Chine fe,  who  are  brought  up 
to  them  from  their  1  nfancy,  initead  of  being  tired  are 
greatly  pleafed  with  them,  and  think  that  it  is  for 
want  of  the  like  Education  that  other  Nations  are  be¬ 
come  barbarous. 

And  to  the  end  that  Time  may  not  wear  out  the 
Obfervation  of  thefe  Cuftoms,  there  is  a  Tribunal  at 
Peking  whofe  principal  Bunnefs  is  to  prelerve  the  Ce¬ 
remonies  of  the  Empire  :  This  Tribunal  is  fo  rigo¬ 
rous  that  it  will  not  fuller  Strangers  to  flail  herein  -,  for 
which  reafon,  before  the  Ambaftadors  are  introduced 
to  Court,  the  Cuftom  is  to  inflrucl  them  privately  for 
forty  Days  together,  and  exercife  them  in  the  Cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Country,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as 
they  exercife  Players  when  they  are  to  aft  a  Part  on 
the  Stage. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  a  Letter  written  by  the  Czar  ot 
Mufccvy  to  the  Emperor  of  China ,  he  befought  his 
Majefty  to  pardon  his  AmbaiTador  if,  for  want  of  be¬ 
ing  well  acquainted  with  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Empire, 
he  committed  any  Blunder  ;  the  Tribunal  of  which  I 
am  (peaking  reply’d  fmartly  in  thefe  Terms,  which 
the  Fathers  of  Peking  mandated  faithfully  by  Order 
oi  the  Emperor,  Legatus  tnus  malt  a  fecit  rufiicf 
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Your  Ambajjador  has  done  many  things  in  a  very  impo¬ 
lite  manner. 

This  Affectation  of  Gravity  and  Politenefs  appears 
ridiculous  at  firff  to  an  European ,  but  it  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  without  gaining  the  Reputation  of  a 
Clown,  After  all,  every  Nation  has  its  Genius  and 
Cuftoms,  and  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  them  accord» 
in  g  to  the  Prejudice  of  Education  :  If,  when  we 
compare  the  Cuftoms  of  China  with  our  own,  we  are 
tempted  to  look  upon  fo  wife  a  Nation  as  fantaftick, 
the  Chinefe  in  their  turn,  agreeable  to  their  own  No» 
tions,  look  upon  us  as  Barbarians;  but  both  fides are 
deceiv’d,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Addons  of  Man¬ 
kind  being  indifferent  in  themfelves,  tho’  Cuftom  has 
made  them  other  wife  ;  that  which  is  looked  upon  as 
a  Mark  of  Honour  in  one  Country,  is  a  Sign  of  Con¬ 
tempt  in  another  ;  in  many  Places  it  is  an  Affront  to 
a  Gentleman  to  take  him  by  the  Beard,  in  others  ’tis  a 
Mark  of  Veneration,  and  fhews  that  thofewho  do  it  have 
a  Favour  to  ask  ;  the  Europeans  rife  up  and  uncover 
themfelves  to  receive  Vifitors,  the  Japanefe ,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  do  not  flir  at  all,  nor  put  off  their  Caps,  but 
pull  off  their  Shoes  and  Stockings,  and  in  China  it  is 
a  great  Rudenefs  to  talk  uncover’d  to  any  Perfon  what¬ 
ever  :  Plays,  and  Inftruments  of  Mufick,  are  aimed: 
every  where  Signs  of  Joy,  but  in  China  they  areufed 
at  Funerals. 

Therefore  without  praifmg  or  blaming  the  Cuftoms, 
according  as  we  like  or  diflike,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay 
that  thefe  Ceremonies,  however  tedious  they  may 
feem,  are  looked  upon  in  China  as  neceffary  for  the 
good  Order  and  Peace  of  the  Kingdom  ;  it  is  a 
Task  to  learn  them,  and  a  Science  to  be  Mafter  of 
them,  but  long  Cuftom  has  made  them  feem  natural: 
Thus  every  thing  being  regulated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
there  is  fure  to  be  no  Failure  in  the  lead:  ceremonious 
Duty  ;  the  Grandees  know  what  they  owe  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  Princes,  and  the  Manner  in  which  they 
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ill ou Id  behave  to  each  other  ;  even  the  Mechanicks, 
the  Peafants,  and  the  very  Dregs  of  the  People  are 
ftrid  Obfervers  of  ail  the  Rules  of  Politenefs. 

On  certain  Days  the  Mandarins  go  to  Jalute  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  their  proper  Habits,  when,  if  he  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  him  fell,  they  do  Reverence  to  his  Throne,  which  is 
the  fame  as  if  they  did  it  to  his  Perfbn  :  While  they  wait 
for  the  Signal  to  enter  the  Court,  which  is  before  the 
Hall  of  the  Throne,  they  every  one  fit  on  a  Curb  ion 
in  the  Court  before  the  South- Gate  of  the  Palace, 
which  is  paved  with  Brick,  and  as  clean  as  a  Room; 
the  Cuftiions  are  different  according  to  the  Degree  of 
tne  Mandarin  :  Thole  who  have  the  right  of  the 
Cufhion,  for  all  have  not, in  the  Summer-time  diftin- 
giufh^  them  by  coloured  Silks,  but  it  is  chiefly  the 
middle  of  the  Cufliion  that  fhews  the  difference  of  the 
Degree,  and  in  the  Winter  they  ufe  Skins  for  the  fame 
Pm  pole  that  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Price.  In  this 
great^  Multitude,  wherein  nothing  could  be  expected 
but  Confufion  and  Diforder,  everything  is  admirably 
well  regulated,  and  performed  according  to  the  mod: 
exad:  Order,  every  one  knowing  his  Place,  fo  that 
there  are  no  Difputes  about  Precedence. 

When  they  tranfported  the  Body  of  the  late  Emprefs, 
one  or  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  perceiving  a  Colao , 
called  to  (peak  with  him  ;  the  Colao  approached,  and 
anfwered  him  on  his  Knees,  and  theVrince  left  him 
in  that  Pofture  without  commanding  him  to  rife: 
Gu  the  morrow  a  Colt  accufed  the  Prince  and  all  the 
(jolaos  before  tne  Emperor  ;  the  Prince,  for  fuffering 
io  confiderable  an  Officer  to  remain  in  fo  humble  a 
Pofture  ;  the  Colaos ,  and  chiefly  him  who  kneeled 
down,  for  diffionouring  the  higheft  Office  in  the 
Empire,  and  the  reft  for  not  oppofing  it,  or  at  leaft 
for  not  giving  notice  of  it  to  the  Emperor;  the 
Prince  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  Ignorance  of 
what  the  Lav/  directed  in  this  Point,  and  becaufe  he 
did  not  require  this  Submiflion  :  The  Coli  alledged  a 

Law 
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Law  of  an  ancient  Dynafty,  upon  which  the  Emperor 
gave  Order  to  the  Tribunal  of  Ceremonies  to  fearch 
for  this  Law  in  the  Archives,  and  in  cafe  it  could 
not  be  found  to  make  a  new  Regulation. 

The  Ceremonial  is  carefully  obier ved  on  all  other 
occafions  that  the  Grandees  have  to  compliment  the 
Emperor  :  Such  was,  for  inftance,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  I  fhall  mention,  the  occafion  wherein  the  prefent 
Emperor  declared  his  Choice  of  one  of  his  Wives  for 
Emprefs  :  Immediately  two  Do&ors  of  the  molt  di- 
ftinguifhed  Rank,  and  who  are  Members  of  the  Great 
Council,  were  deputed  to  make  the  Compliment, 
and  to  place  it  in  the  Tribunal  of  Rights,  for  thefe^ 
Doélors  only  have  the  Elonour  to  make  this  kind  of 
Elarangue  :  As  foon  as  it  was  received  by  the  Tribu¬ 
nal  of  Rights  they  prepared  themfelves  for  the  Cere¬ 
mony. 

On  the  Day  appointed,  in  the  Morning,,  they 
carried  to  the  Eaftern  Gate  ot  the  Palace  a  kind  of 
Table,  on  which  they  put  four  Pillars  at  the  four 
corners,  and  on  thefe  Pillars  a  kind  of  Dome:  This 
portable  Houfe  was  adorned  with  yellow  Silk  and 
other  Embellifhments  :  At  the  Hour  appointed  they 
placed  on  the  fame  Table  a  fmall  neat  Book,  wherein 
was  written  the  Compliment  that  was  compofed  for 
the  Emperor,  there  were  aifo  written  therein  the 
Names  of  the  Princes >  Grandees,  and  thofe  of  the 
Supreme  Courts,  that  came  in  a  Body  to  perform 
this  Ceremony. 

Some  of  the  Mandarins,  habited  according  to  their 
Office,  took  up  this  Table  and  went  forward  :  All  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  other  Princes  and  Great 
Men,  placed  according  to  their  Rank,  waited  near 
one  of  the  inward  Gates  of  the  Palace  :  The  other 
Great  Officers,  fuch  as  the  Prime  Minifters,  the  high- 
eft  Degree  of  Doctors,  the  Prefidents  of  the  Supreme 
Courts,  and  the  other  Mandarins,  as  well  'Tartarian 
as  Chinefe ,  all  magnificently  clad  according  to  their 
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Degree,  followed  the  Table  on  foot;  lèverai  mufical 
Inftruments  made  a  Concert  very  agreeable  to  the 
Chmefe  :  The  Drums  and  Trumpets  were  heard  from 
different  Parts  of  the  Palace.  They  began  the  Pro- 
ceffion,  and  when  they  were  near  the  Gate  called 
On  ?nuen  the  Princes  joined  the  reft,  and  placed 
themfel.ves  at  their  Head  ;  then  they  walked  toge» 
ther  as  far  as  the  Great  Hall  of  Audience  ;  when  they 
were  entered  the  Hall  they  took  from  off  the  porta» 
ble  Table  the  Compliment  bound  like  a  fmall  Book, 
and  placed  it  on  another  Table  appointed  for  that 
Purpofe  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Hall  of  Audi¬ 
ence  :  All  being  ranged  in  a  handfome  Order  made 
their  ufual  Reverence  before  the  Imperial  Throne,  as 
if  his  Majefty  had  been  there  himfelf,  that  is  to  fay, 
every  one  handing  up  in  their  proper  Places,  they 
firft  fell  upon  their  Knees,  ftruck  their  Forehead  three 
times  againft  the  Ground,  and  then  rofe  up  again, 
doing  the  fame  thing  the  fécond  and  third  time. 

After  this,  every  one  keeping  in  his  own  Place, 
the  Inftruments  of  Mufick  began  to  play  again,  and 
the  Prefi  dents  of  the  Tribunal  of  Rights  gave  notice 
to  the  Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Prefence,  that  all  the 
Grandees  of  the  Empire  befought  his  Majefty  to  come 
and  lit  upon  the  Throne:  Thefe  Words  being  carried 
to  the  Emperor  he  appeared  and  afeended  the  Throne  : 
immediately  the  two  Dodors  of  the  firft  Degree,  that 
were  appointed,  advanced  near  the  Table,  made  Ye  ve- 
ral  Reverences  on  their  Knees,  and  then  rofe  up  :  One 
of  them  took  the  little  Book,  and  read  with  a  loud 
diflind  Voice  the  Compliment  this  auguft  Company 
made  to  his  Majefty  :  The  reading  of  this  Compli¬ 
ment,  which  was  not  very  long,  being  ended,  and 
the  Dodors  retired  to  their  Places,  the  Emperor  de¬ 
fended  from  the  Throne,  and  re-enter’d  the  inward 
part  of  the  Palace. 

After  Noon  the  Princefiès  of  the  Blood,  the  other 
Princeifes,  and  the  Ladies  of  the  firft  Quality  went 
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to  the  Palace,  with  the  Wives  of  all  the  great  Man¬ 
darins  that  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  :  Every  one,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Rank  and  Dignity,  advanced  towards 
the  Emprefs’s  Palace  ;  they  were  conducted  by  a  Lady 
of  cliftin&ion,  whofc  Bufmefs  it  is  on  thefe  occafions 
to  be  Miftrefs  of  the  Ceremonies  :  No  Nobleman  or 
Mandarin  daring  to  appear. 

As  foon  as  all  the  Ladies  were  arrived  near  the  Ena- 
prefs’s  Palace  her  firft  Eunuch  prefented  himfelf,  when 
the  Miftrefs  of  the  Ceremonies  addrefted  him  in  this 
manner  :  “  I  humbly  befeech  the  Emprefs,  faid  fhe, 
“  in  behalf  of  this  Aftfemhly,  to  vouchfafe  her  Pre- 
cc  fence,  and  place  herfelf  on  the’Throne.  ”  The 
Women  do  not  carry  their  Compliment  in  a  fmali 
Book,  but  have  it  written  on  a  Leaf  of  a  particular 
fort  of  Paper,  emhellifhed  with  Variety  of  Orna¬ 
ments.  The  Emprefs  accordingly  came  out  and  fat 
upon  her  Throne  eredted  in  one  of  the  Halls  of  her 
Palace,  when  after  the  Paper  was  prefented  the  Ladies 
Landing  up  made  two  Reverences  :  The  Chinefe  Wo¬ 
men  make  a  Reverence  or  Curtfy  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  Europe. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Monarchy,  when  Simplicity 
reigned,  Women  were  permitted  when  they  made  a 
Curtfy  to  a  Man  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  two  Words, 
Van  fo ,  Van  ftgnifies  10000,  and  fo  Happinefs  ; 
but  afterwards,  when  Innocence  of  Manners  was  a 
little  changed,  ftwas  not  thought  decent  for  a  Woman 
to  addrefs  a  Man  in  this  manner,  but  the  mute  Curtfy 
was  introduced,  and  to  deftroy  the  Cuftom  entirely 
it  was  not  permitted  to  be  faid  even  to  W omen  ;  how¬ 
ever  a  Curtfy  has  ever  iince  been  called  Van  fo. 

After  thefe  two  Curtftes  the  Ladies  fell  on  their 
Knees,  and  ftruck  their  Foreheads  once  againft  the 
Ground,  then  flood  up  in  the  fame  Order  with  pro¬ 
found  Silence,  while  the  Emprefs  defended  from  the 
Throne  and  withdrew.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  there  iliould  be  a  Ceremonial  regulated  for  the 
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Court,  but  that  which  is  furprizing  is,  that  they  have 
edablifhed  very  nice  and  exad;  Rules  concerning  the 
manner  that  private  Perlons  mud  acl  towards  one 
another,  when  they  have  any  Intercourfe  either  with 
their  Equals  or  Superiors.  No  Condition  has  a  Dif- 
penfation  from  thefe  Rules,  and,  from  the  higheft 
Mandarin  to  the  meaneft  Mechanick,  every  one  ob- 
ferves  punctually  the  Subordination  that  Rank,  Me¬ 
rit,  or  Age  require. 

The  common  Salutation  is  to  join  the  Hands  clofe 
before  the  Bread,  moving  them  in  an  affe&ed  man¬ 
ner,  and  bowing  the  Plead  very  little,  faying  thefe 
W ords,  Tfm  tjin ,  which  fignifies  that  they  wifh  all 
kinds  of  Profperity  :  When  they  meet  a  Perfon  to 
whom  they  ought  to  pay  greater  Deference,  they 
join  their  Hands,  lift  them  up,  and  then  let  them  fall 
almod  to  the  Earth,  bowing  their  Body  very  low  at 
the  fame  time.  Alter  a  long  Separation  of  two  Per¬ 
lons  who  were  acquainted,  when  they  meet  they  both 
fall  on  their  Knees,  and  bow  to  the  Earth,  then  rife 
up  again  and  perform  the  fame  Ceremony  two  or 
three  times.  A?,  which  fignifies  flappinefs,  is  a  Word 
they  make  ufe  of  in  their  Civilities  to  each  other. 
It  any  Perfon  is  newly  arrived,  they  immediately 
quedion  him  if  all  things  have  happened  well  in  his 
Journey:  When  they  are  asked  how  they  do,  they 
reply,  Very  well,  thanks  to  your  abundant  Felicity, 
Caolao  ye  hung  fo  :  When  they  fee  a  Man  in  health, 
they  fay  to  him,  Yungfo ,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
Profperity  is  painted  on  your  Vifage,  you  have  G 
happy  Countenance. 

In  the  Towns  as  well  as  the  Cities  they  have  a 
dridf  Regard  to  all  the  Civilities  fuitable  to  their 
Rank,  and  in  their  Salutations  they  always  make  ule 
of  Words  full  of  Refpedt  and  Civility:  When,  for 
Example,  one  takes  any  Pains  to  do  them  a  Favour, 
Fei  fm ,  lay  they.  You  are  too  profufe  of  your  Eieart  : 
If  you  have  done  them  any  Service,  My  Thanks  fhall 
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have  no  End  :  If  they  hinder  a  Perfon  never  fo  little 
in  his  Work,  I  am  too  prefang,  fay  they,  and  have 
committed  a  great  Fault  in  taking  this  Liberty.  The 
Chine fe  have  always  fuch  like  Words  in  their  Mouths, 
which  they  pronounce  with  àn  affecEled  Tone,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  Hearts  are  at  all  interefbed 
in  the  matter.  Among  the  common  People  they  al¬ 
ways  give  the  chief  Place  to  the  moil  aged,  if  there 
are  Strangers  they  give  it  to  him  who  comes  farthcft:  . 

In  the  Provinces  wherein  the  Right-hand  is  moil  ho¬ 
nourable,  for  there  are  others  that  think  the  Left  to  be 
fo,  they  never  fail  to  give  it. 

When  two  Mandarins  meet  in  the  Street,  (which 
they  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  if  they  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  RankJ  if  their  Rank  be  equal  they  filute 
each  other  without  leaving  their  Chair,  and  without 
rifing,  by  joining  their  Hands  together,  and  lifting 
them  up  to  the  Head,  which  they  repeat  feveral  times 
till  they  are  out  of  each  others  Sight  :  If  one  of  them 
is  of  an  inferior  Rank  he  mull  Hop  his  Chair,  or  if 
he  is  on  horfe-back  he  mull  alight,  and  make  profound 
Reverence  to  the  Superior  Mandarin.  Nothing  is 
comparable  to  the  Refpedl  which  Children  have  for 
their  Parents,  and  Scholars  for  their  Mailers  ;  they 
fpeak  little,  and  always  Hand  in  their  Prefence  ;  their 
Cuftom  is,  efpeciaily  on  certain  Days,  as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Year,  their  Birth-days,  and  feveral 
other  occafions,  to  falute  them  on  their  Knees,  {Ink¬ 
ing  their  Foreheads  feveral  times  again  ft  the  Ground. 

When  the  Chinefe  converfe  together  they  exp  refs 
themfelves  in  the  moil  humble  and  refpeélful  manner, 
and  for  fear  of  fpeaking  too  familiarly,  if  they  are 
not  intimate  Friends,  they  never  fay  I  and  You,  which, 
would  be  a  grofs  Incivility  :  But  inflead  of  Lying,  I 
am  very  fenfible  of  the  Service  you  have  done  me, 
they  will  fay,  The  Service  that  the  Lord  or  the 
Doflor  has  done  for  his  meanell  Servant,  or  his  Scho¬ 
lar,  has  greatly  affedled  me  :  In  the  lame  manner  the 
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Son  fpeaking  to  his  Father  will  call  himfelf  his 
youngeil  Son,  tho*  he  is  the  eldeft  of  the  Family, 
and  has  Children  himfelf. 

They  often  make  ufe  of  their  Proper  Names  to 
teilify  their  great  Refpebl,  for  it  is  obfervable  that 
they  give  the  Chinefe  feveral  Names  agreeable  to  their 
Age  and  Rank  :  At  their  Birth  they  give  them  the 
Name  of  the  Family,  about  a  Month  after  they  are 
born  the  Father  and  Mother  give  a  Little  Name  to 
their  Children,  a  Milk-name,  as  they  term  it,  which 
is  commonly  the  Name  of  a  Flower,  Animal,  or  fuch 
like  thing:  When  they  begin  to  iludy  they  have  a 
new  Name  from  their  Mailer  joined  to  the  Name  of 
their  Family,  and  this  they  are  called  by  while  they 
flay  at  School  :  When  arrived  to  Man’s  Eilate  they 
have  among  their  Friends  another  Name,  and  it  is  that 
which  they  preferve,  and  commonly  fign  at  the  end  of 
their  Letters  and  other  Writings  :  In  a  word,  when 
they  attain  fome  confiderable  Office,  they  then  allume 
a  Name  agreeable  to  their  Rank  and  Merit,  which 
is  the  Name  that  polite  Perfons  make  ufe  of  when  they 
addrefs  them  :  It  would  be  an  Incivility  to  call  them 
by  their  Family-name,  efpecially  if  done  by  one  who 
v^as  not  of  a  much  fuperior  Rank. 

Thefe  polite  and  modeil  Manners,  which  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  are  afccuftomed  to  very  early,  give  the  People 
the  higheil  Veneration  for  their  Governors,  whom 
they  look  upon  as  their  Fathers  ;  but  the  Marks  they 
give  of  this  V eneration  feem  to  us  very  extraordinary  : 
When  the  Governor  of  a  City  retires  into  another  Pro- 
•vince,  after  having  exercifed  his  Office  with  the  pub- 
lick  Approbation,  the  People  are  defirous  of  paying 
him  the  greatefl  Honours.  When  he  begins  his  Jour¬ 
ney  he  finds  on  his  Road,  for  three  Leagues  together. 
Tables  placed  at  proper  Dillances,  covered  with  a 
long  piece  of  Silk,  that  hangs  down  to  the  Ground,  on 
which  they  bum  Perfumes,  place  Candlefticks,  Wax- 
lights,  Meats,  Pulfeand  Fruits  ;  on  <pther  Tables  they 
find  Wine  and  Tea  ready  for  their  ufe.  As 
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As  foon  as  the  Mandarin  appears  the  People  fall 
on  their  Knees,  and  bow  their  Heads  to  the  Ground, 
feme  weep,  or  at  leaf:  pretend  to  do  it,  others  be- 
feech  him  to  alight  to  receive  the  laft  Teftimony  of 
their  Gratitude;  they  then  prefent  him  with  Wine  and 
other  Provifions  ;  thus  he  is  conftantly  fcopt  at  every 
Place  :  But  the  moft  pleafant  part  of  all  is  to  fee  Peo¬ 
ple  drawing  off  his  Boots  every  now  and  then  to 
give  hirnmew  ones  :  All  the  Boots  that  have  touched 
the  Mandarin  are  had  in  veneration  by  his  Friends, 
and  they  preferve  them  like  a  Relick  in  their  Houfes  : 
The  fîrft  Pair  that  are  drawn  off  are  put  in  a  fort  of 
,a  Cage,  over  the  Gate  of  the  City  through  which  he  ' 
pafted. 

In  the  fame  manner,  when  the  Chinefe  are  deiirous 
of  honouring  the  Governor  of  the  City  on  his  Birth- 
Day,  thole  of  the  greateft  Diftindtion  in  the  City 
meet  together,  and  go  in  a  Body  to  falute  him  at  •  his  • 
Palace  :  Befides  the  common  Prefents  which  they 
carry  with  them,  they  often  take  a  japan’d  Box  a- 
dorned  with  Flowers  of  Gold,  and  feparated  into 
eight  or  twelve  final!  Divifions,  which  are  filled  with 
feveral  forts  of  Sweet-meats.  When  they  are  come 
to  the  Hall,  where  the  Ceremony  is  to  be  performed, 
they  all  {land  in  a  Rank,  and  make  a  profound  Re- 
verence,  then  they  fall  on  their  Knees,  and  bow  their 
Heads  to  the  Ground,  unlefs  the  Governor  prevents 
them,  which  he  commonly  does.  The  moft  confider- 
tlble  among  them  often  takes  a  Cup  of  Wine,  and 
lifting  it  up  as  high  as  he  can  with  both  Hands  offers 
it  to  the  Mandarin,  and  fays  aloud,  by  way  of  Wifli, 

Fo  tfiou ]  Behold  the  Wine  which  brings  Happinefs , 
Che  ou  tfiou]  Behold  the  Wine  that  gives  long  Life: 
Immediately  after  another  advances,  and  holding  up 
Sweet-meats  in  the  fame  manner  prefents  them  very 
refpedtfully,  Behold ,  fays  he,  the  Sugar  of  long  Life  ; 
then  others  repeat  the  fame  Ceremonies  three  times, 
uttering  the  fame  Willies. 
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But  when  it  is  a  Mandarin  greatly  diflinguifhed  for 
his  Equity,  Zeal,  and  Goodnefs  to  the  People,  and 
they  are  defirous  of  giving  a  pompous  Teftimony  of 
their  Gratitude,  they  have  a  particular  way  of  ac¬ 
quainting  him  with  the  Efteem  that  the  People  have 
for  his  happy  Government:  The  Men  of  Letters 
caufe  a  Garment  to  be  made  of  fmall  Squares  of  Sat- 
tin  of  feveral  Colours,  as  red,  blue,  green,  black, 
yellow,  &c.  and  on  his  Birth- Day  carry  it  altogether 
with  great  Ceremony,  accompanied  with  mufical  In- 
ftruments  :  When  they  are  come  into  the  outward 
Hall,  which  ferves  for  a  Tribunal,  they  befeech  him 
to  come  out  of  the  inward  Hall  into  the  publick  one  ; 
then  they  prefent  this  Garment,  and  requeft  him  to 
put  it  on  :  The  Mandarin  pretends  to  make  a  diffi- 
^  culty  of  it,  faying.  That  he  is  unworthy  of  the  Ho¬ 

nour  ;  at  length  he  gives  way  to  the  Inilances  of  the 
Men  oF  Letters  and  People  who  fill  the  Court,  who 
then  flrip  off  his  upper  Garments,  and  cloath  him 
with  thofe  which  they  have  brought  with  them.  They 
pretend  by  thefe  divers  Colours  to  reprefent  all  Na¬ 
tions  which  wear  different  Habits,  and  to  fignify  that 
all  People  look  upon  him  as  their  Father,  and  that  he 
is  worthy  to  be  their  Governor,  for  which  reafon 
thefe  Garments  are  called  [Ou an  ging\  Habits  of  all 
Nations.  Indeed  the  Mandarin  never  wears  them  except 
at  this  time,  but  they  are  carefully  kept  in  the  Family  as 
a  Mark  of  great  Honour  and  Diftindcion  :  They  never 
fail  to  acquaint  the  Viceroy  with  it,  and  the  News  is 
often  carried  to  the  Supreme  Courts.  As  foon  as  they 
pay  a  Vint  to  the  Governor,  or  any  other  Perfon  of 
Diftindtion,  it  is  neceffary  to  go  before  Dinner,  or  if 
any  thing  has  been  eaten  they  are  careful  to  abftain 
from  Wine,  for  it  would  fliew  great  want  of  Refpebt 
to  a  Man  of  Quality  to  appear  before^  him  with  a 
Countenance  that  might  fhew  they  had  been  *  drink¬ 
ing,  and  the  Mandarin  would  be  offended  if  he  who 
pays  the  Vi  fit  fmells  the  leaf!  imaginable  of  Wine  : 
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However,  when  a  Vi  fit  is  paid  the  fame  Day  that  the 
Perfon  has  received  one,  it  may  be  made  after  Din¬ 
ner,  for  then  it  is  a  Sign  of  the  Eagernefs  that  you 
Ihew  to  honour  the  Perfon  that  has  vifited  you. 

5Tis  alfo  the  indifpenfible  Duty  of  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters,  who  alone  are  to  have  a  fhare  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  pay  extraordinary  Honours  to  their  old 
Legidators ,  and  to  the  moil  famous  Philofo- 
phers  of  the  Empire,  efpecially  to  Confucius ,  who 
during  his  Life  contributed  greatly  to  the  perfedb 
Form  of  Government,  and  who  has  left  behind  him 
the  principal  Maxims  ;  all  that  is  to  be  done  on  fuch 
an  Occafion  is  regulated  by  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
Empire. 

In  every  City  they  have  ereded  an  Edifice  which 
ferves  for  the  Affemblies  of  the  Learned  ;  you  there 
lee  diverfe  fmall  Boards  gilt  and  japan’d,  fufpended 
on  the  Wall,  whereon  are  wrote  the  Names  of 
thofe  who  have  diftinguiftfd  themfelves  in  the  Sci¬ 
ences  ;  Confucius  has  the  firft  Place,  and  all  the 
Learned  are  obliged  to  honour  this  Prince  of  their 
Philofophers  :  The  Ceremonies  which  they  ufe  are  as 
follow. 

Thofc  who,  after  rigorous  Examinations,  are  judged 
capable  of  taking  their  Degree  of  Batchelor  go  to 
the  Mandarin’s  Ploufe  cloathed  in  Black,  with  a  Cap 
of  the  common  fort  -,  when  they  are  come  into  his 
Prefence  they  bow  themfelves,  fall  on  their  Knees, 
and  then  proflrate  themfelves  feveral  times  ;  they  then 
Hand  up,  and  range  themfelves  on  the  Right  and  on 
the  Left  in  two  Lines,  till  the  Mandarin  has  given 
Orders  that  they  may  have  the  proper  Batchelors  Ha¬ 
bits  -,  upon  this  they  bring  them  a  V eft,  a  Surtout, 
and  a  Silk  Cap,  when  every  one  takes  his  Habit 
and  returns,  in  order  to  proftrate  himfelf  again  before 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Mandarin  •,  from  thence  they 
march  very  gravely  to  the  Palace  of  Confucius ,  where 
they  make  a  very  profound  Reverence,  and  bow 
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their  Heads  four  times  to  the  very  Ground  before  his 
Name,  and  before  thofe  of  the  mod  famous  Philofo- 
phers,  as  they  had  done  before  in  the  Mandarin's 
Houfe  :  This  ffrft  Ceremony  of  the  Batchelors  is 
done  in  a  City  of  the  hrft  Rank,  and  no  body  can  be 
difpenfed  with  from  performing  it,  unlefs  they  are  in 
Mourning,  or  are  danger oufi y  ill.  When  the  Batche¬ 
lors  return  to  their  Country,  thofe  of  the  fame  DC 
ftribl  go  together  to  proftrate  theml'dves  before  the 
Governor,  who  experts  them,  and  receives  thefe  new 
Marks  of  Honour  before  his  Tribunal  ;  he  then  rifes 
and  offers  them  Wine  in  Cups,  which  he  firfb  lifts  up 
in  the  Air  as  high  as  he  can  :  In  feveral  Places  they 
diflribute  pieces  of  red  Silk  to  them,  of  which  every 
one  makes  a  kind  of  a  Belt  -,  they  alfo  receive  two 
Rods  adorned  with  Flowers  of  Silver,  which  they 
fallen  on  each  fide  of  their  Caps  like  a  Caduc  eus  ^ 
then  the  Governor  being  at  their  Head  they  walk  to 
the  Palace  of  Confucius ,  to  end  the  Ceremony  in  the 
Manner  before  mentioned  :  This  is  as  it  were  the 
Seal  v/hich  confirms  them,  and  puts  them  in  poffef- 
fion  of  the  new  Dignity,  becaufe  then  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  Confucius  for  their  Mailer,  and  by  this  Abtion 
profefs  to  follow  his  Maxims  in  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom. 

Befides  this  the  Emperors  have  ordered  that  the 
Debtors  and  Men  of  Letters  fhould  celebrate,  as  it 
were  H  the  Name  of  the  Empire,  a  Fellival  to  this 
Great  Man  :  On  the  Evening  before  the  Fellival 
they  take  care  to  get  every  thing  ready,  a  Butcher 
comes  and  kills  a  Hog,  the  Servants  of  the  Tribunal 
bring  Wine,  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Pulfe,  which  they 
place  on  a  Table  among!!  '  Wax-Candles  and  Per¬ 
fuming- Pans  ;  on  the  Morrow  the  Governors,  Doctors 
and  Batchelors  meet  together  with  Beat  of  Drum,  and 
Sound  of  Hautbois  in  the  Feall-Hall  :  The  Mailer 
pf  the  Ceremonies,  who  is  to  regulate  the  whole  Af¬ 
fair,  commands  them  fometimes  to  bow,  fometimes  to 
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kneel  down,  fometimes  to  fall  on  the  Earth,  and  fome- 
times  to  fland  up.- 

When  the  Time  of  the  Ceremony  is  come,  the 
chief  Mandarin  takes  fuccefiively  Meat,  Wine,  Pulfe, 
and  prefents  them  before  Confucius's  Tablet  at  the  Sound 
of  Mufical  Inftruments,  and  Repetition  of  Verfes  to 
the  Honour  of  this  great  Philofopher  ;  they  after¬ 
wards  make  his  Eulogium,  which  is  never  more  than 
eight  or  ten  Lines,  and  is  the  fame  throughout  all  the 
Cities  of  the  Empire  in  praife  of  his  Knowledge, 
Wifdorn,  and  Manners  :  Thefe  Honours  that  are 
rendred  in  the  Perfon  of  Confucius  to  all  the  Learned, 
inlpire  the  Doctors  with  great  Emulation. 

The  whole  Affair  is  concluded  with  repeated  Bows 
and  Reverences  at  the  Sound  of  Flutes  and  Hautbois, 
and  with  reciprocal  Compliments  paid  by  the  Man¬ 
darins  to  each  other  :  Laft  of  all  they  bury  the  Blood 
and  Hair  of  the  Animal  that  has  been  offer’d,  and 
burn  as  a  Mark  of  Joy  a  large  piece  of  Silk,  which  is 
faften’d  to  the  End  of  a  Pike,  and  hangs  to  the 
Earth  in  the  manner  of  a  Streamer  :  They  then  go 
into  the  fécond  Hall  to  pay  certain  Honours  to  the 
ancient  Governors  of  Cities  and  Provinces,  that  were 
heretofore  famous  in  the  Adminiftration  of  their  Em¬ 
ployments  :  Then  they  pafs  into  a  third  Hall,  where 
are  the  Names  of  Citizens  illuftrious  for  their  Virtues 
and  Talents,  and  where  they  perform  certain  other 
Ceremonies. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Chinefe  Emperor,  Kia  tfwg , 
before  he  began  his  Studies  went  to  the  Palace  of 
Confucius  to  offer  him  Prefents,  and  addrefs’d  himfelf 
to  him  in  this  manner  : 

cc  I,  the  Emperor,  come  this  Day  to  offer  Praifes 
“  and  Prefents,  as  Marks  of  the  Veneration  that  I 
“  have  for  all  the  ancient  Debtors  of  our  Nation, 

<c  efpecially  for  the  Prince  Tcheou  kong  and  Confucius  : 

“  As  for  me,  who  do  not  furpafs,  in  the  Faculties  of 

N  4  “  the 
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«  the  Mind,  the  lead  of  their  Difciples,  I  am  oblig’d 
“  to  apply  myfelf  to  the  Books  that  thefe  great  Men 
‘f  and  fage  Maders  of  Antiquity  have  left  us,  and  to 
“  the  Collection  of  their  Maxims  by  which  Pofleri- 
“  ty  ought  to  regulate  their  Manners  ;  for  this  reafon, 

65  being  refolved  to  apply  myfelf  to  dudy  them  on 
“  the  Morrow,  I  will  ferioufiy  make  ufe  of  the  Ex- 

tent  of  my  Genius  and  the  Faculties  of  my  Mind, 
es  to  read  them  over  and  over  again,  as  the  leaft  of 

the  Difciples  of  thefe  incomparable  Do&ors,  to  in- 
«  druCl:  myfelf  throughly  therein,  and  to  finifh  happily 

66  the  Courfe  of  my  Studies.” 

One  Part  of  the  Chinefe  Politenefs  is  to  vifit  each 
other,  for  which  there  are  certain  Days  during  the 
Courfe  of  the  Year  ;  and  Accidents  often  happen 
that  render  thefe  Vifits  indifpenfible,  efpeciaily  for 
Scholars  with  refpedt  to  their  Maders,  and  Manda¬ 
rins  with  regard  to  thofe  that  they  depend  upon  : 
Thefe  Days  are  the  Birth-days,  the  Beginning  of  the 
New  Year,  the  Fedivals  that  are  kept  when  a  Son 
is  born,  a  Marriage  is  contradled,  or  a  Perfon  raifed 
to  feme  Office,  when  one  of  the  Family  dies,  when 
a  long  Journey  is  undertaken,  \£c.  On  all  fuch  Oc- 
cafions  there  is  no  difpenfing  with  thefe  Vifits  without 
a  very  particular  Reafon,  and  they  are  commonly 
açcompany’d  with  Prefents,  which  confid  generally  of 
things  of  little  Value,  which  yet  contribute  greatly  to 
cement  the  Band  of  Friendfhip,  and  preferve  the  Fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Great. 

As  for  common  Vifits  there  is  no  Time  fixed  for 
them  ;  and  tho’  they  are  made  between  intimate  and 
familiar  Friends  without  much  Ceremony,  yet  as  for 
others,  both  Law  and  Cudom  make  them  very  te¬ 
dious  and  troublefomc  to  any  other  but  a  Chinefe. 

When  they  make  a  Vifit  they  begin  by  prefenting 
the  Porter  with  a  Vifiting-Billet  [Tie  tfee ]  which  con- 
lids  of  a  Sheet  of  red  Paper,  (lightly  embelli  fil’d  with 

Flowers 
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Flowers  of  Gold*  and  folded  up  like  a  Screen  ;  on  one 
of  the  Folds  is  written  his  Name,  with  the  Addition 
of  fome  refpedful  and  endearing  Term,  according  to 
the  Rank  of  the  Perfon  who  is  vifited  :  They  fay,  for 
inilance.  The  tender  and  fincere  Friend  of  your  Lord - 
jhi p,  and  the  perpetual  Difciple  of  your  Dcffirine,  pre - 
fents  himfelf  to  pay  his  Duty ,  and  make  his  Reverence 
even  to  the  Earth.  When  it  is  a  familiar  Friend  that 
is  vifited,  or  a  mean  Perfon,  it  is  fufficient  that  the 
Billet  be  made  of  common  Paper,  and  if  the  Perfon 
is  in  Mourning  it  ought  to  be  white  Paper.  The 
Mandarin  that  they  go  to  fee,  fometimes  contents 
himfelf  with  receiving  the  Billet  from  the  Porter, 
which,  according  to  the  Chinefe  manner,  is  the  fame 
as  if  the  Vifit  was  receiv’d  in  Perfon  ;  he  defires  the 
Perfon  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  alight  from  his 
Chair  ;  then  the  fame  Day,  or  one  of  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing,  he  goes  to  return  the  Vifit,  and  prefents  a 
Billet  like  that  which  he  receiv’d  :  If  he  receives  the 
Vifit  from  a  conftderable  Perfon  the  Chair  is  permit- 
ted  to  pafs  thro’  the  two  firft  Courts  of 'the  Tribunal, 
which  are  very  large,  as  far  as  as  the  Entrance  of  the 
Hall,  where  the  M after  of  the  Houfe  receives  the 
Vifitor  ;  when  you  enter  into  the  fécond  Court  you  find 
before  the  Hall  two  Domefticks,  who  fometimes  hold 
in  their  Hands  the  Umbrella,  and  great  Fan  belonging 
to  the  Mandarin,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  you  cannot 
difcover  the  Mandarin  who  advances  to  receive  you, 
nor  be  perceiv’d  by  him  -,  when  you  have  alighted 
from  the  Chair  your  Domeftick  takes  away  the  great 
Fan  that  likewife  conceal’d  your  Perfon,  and  then 
you  are  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  Mandarin  to 
pay  your  Civilities  :  At  this  Inftant  begin  the  Cere¬ 
monies,  of  which  there  is  a  long  Detail  in  the  Chinefe 
Ceremonial,  where  you  may  find  the  Number  of 
Bows  that  you  are  to  make,  the  Terms  you  are  to 
make  ufe  of,  the  Titles  that  you  are  to  give,  the  mu¬ 
tual  Genuflections,  the  Turns  you  are  to  take  fome- 

times 
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times  to  the  Right  and  fometimps  to  the  Left,  the  fi¬ 
lent  Civilities  by  which  the  Mailer  of  the  Houle  in 
vîtes  you  to  enter,  the  modeil  Refufal  to  enter  firfl" 
the  Salutation  that  the  Mailer  of  theHoufe  is  to  make 

8°  Jou  are  t0  fit  in,  for  he  muft  bow  re» 

fpeclfuHy  before  it,  and  wipe  off  the  Duff  with  the 
okirt  or  his  Garment  ;  when  you  are  fat  down  you 
are  to  declare  in  a  grave  ferions  manner  the  Motive  of 
your  Vifit,  and  you  are  anfwered  with  the  fame  Gra¬ 
vity,  and  with  variety  of  Bows  ;  you  are  likewife  to 
fit  upright  in  your  Chair,  without  leaning  againfl  the 
13ack,  to  look  clown  a  little  with  your  Eyes,  with¬ 
out  turning  mem  either  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  ha- 
ving  your  Hands  upon  your  Knees,  and  your  Feet 
placed  exa&ly  even  ;  after  a  Moment’s  Converfation 
between  them  a  Servant  properly  habited  comes  in 
ringing  as  many  Lillies  of  Tea  as  there  arePerfons 
and  you  moil  be  very  careful  in  obierving  the  ex  a  61 
manner  of  taking  the  Difh,  of  putting  it  to  vour 
Mouth,  and  returning  it  to  the  Servant.  1 

•  /engp’  ^:c  r ifit  being  ended,  you  withdraw 
.  with  other  Ceremonies,  the  M  after  of  the  Houfe  con- 
tiuas  you  to  your  Chair,  and  when  you  are  entred 
advances  a  little,  waiting  till  the  Chairmen  have  taken 
up  the  Chair;  then,  being  ready  to  depart,  you  bid 
him  adieu,  and  he  returns  you  an  Anfwer  fuitable 
to  your  Civility  :  The  Time  when  thefe  Ceremonies 
are  obferved  with  greateft  Exattnefs  is,  when  an  En¬ 
voy  from  the  Court  pays  a  Vifit  to  the  chief  Manda¬ 
rins  oi  the  Places  through  which  he  paffes  ;  when  he 
goes  out  to  make  the  Vifit  his  Chair  is  preceded  by 
about  thirty  Ferions,  who  march  two  in  a  Rank 
lome  of  whom  carry  in  their  Hands  copper  Bafons 
which  they  beat  at  times  like  a  Drum  ;  others  carry 
Colours,  and  others  finall  Boards  handlbmly  iapan’d  ’ 
whereon  is  written  in  large  Characters  of  Gold,  The 
r mv  from  the  Court  ;  there  are  fome  who  bear  a 
vvhip  m  their  Hand,  others  Chains,  others  again 
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carry  on  their  Shoulders  certain  Inftruments  painted 
with  variety  of  Figures,  and  gilt,  fome  in  the  Form 
of  large  Crofters  with  Dragons  Heads  carved  at  the 
End,  and  others  like  Vergers  Staves  ;  fome  are  di- 
ftinguiih’d  by  a  high  red  Felt-Cap  in  the  Form  ©f  a 
CvlTnder,  from  which  hang  down  two  large  golden 
Feathers ,  thefe  are  only  hired  to  cry  in  the  Streets, 
and  give  the  People  notice  to  make  room. 

At  the  Head  of  this  Cavalcade  is  a  Porter,  or  in¬ 
ferior  Officer  of  the  Tribunal,  who  carries  the  Vifit- 
ing- Billet  in  his  Hand  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  Chair 
walk  two  or  four  Domefticks  properly  habited,  the 
whole  March  being  concluded  with  feveral  others  of 
the  Envoy’s  Domefticks,  for  all  the  reft  are  occafion- 
ally  hired  to  attend  on  the  Envoy  while  he  fcays  in  the 
City  :  Befides  thefe  there  are  fifteen  Perfons  who 
never  ftir  out  of  the  Houfe  -,  fix  wait  at  the  Door 
with  Plautboi-s,  Fifes,  and  Drums,  that  feem  to  be 
hired  to  deafen  the  Neighbourhood  with  the  Noife  of 
their  Inftruments,  which  they  generally  do  every  time 
any  Perfon  of  Diftincftion  enters  or  comes  out  of  the 
Houfe,  the  reft  are  employ’d  on  feveral  Occafions 
within.  The  Manner  wherewith  the  Mandarins  re¬ 
ceive  an  Envoy  is  accompany’d  with  the  like  Cere¬ 
monies,  which  they  dare  not  fail  in  ;  you  will  have  a 
juft  Notion  of  them  from  the  Reception  of  P.  Bou¬ 
vet,  when  he,  accompany’d  by  a  chief  Mandarin, 
was  fent  in  this  Quality  by  the  Emperor  into  Europe  : 
He  had  made  his  Journey  partly  on  Florfeback,  part¬ 
ly  in  a  Chair,  as  far  as  Nan  tchangfou ,  where  he  was 
to  embark;  here  they  found  a  large  Bark,  like  a 
middle-rate  Man  of  War,  all  painted  and  gilded, 
which  was  prepared  for  their  Voyage  ;  before  they 
went  on  board  the  Under-Secretaries  of  the  V  iceroy 
and  Mandarins,  who  had  been  lent  to  meet  them, 
prefented  their  Billets  of  Compliment  on  the  Part  of 
their  Mailers  ;  they  then  pafs’d  the  River,  and  the  Bark 
had  no  fooner  reach’d  the  further  Bank,  but  they 

found 
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found  the  Viceroy  and  great  Mandarin  of  the  City 
ready  to  receive  them,  who  invited  them  to  land,  and 
conduced  them  into  a  handfome  Houfe  on  the  fide  of 
the  River  ;  when  they  were  come  into  the  middle  of 
the  fécond  Court,  the  Viceroy,  and  all  the  Manda¬ 
rins  that  accompany’d,  fell  on  their  Knees  overagainfl 
the  Great  Hall  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stair-cafe,  and 
turning  towards  them,  in  the  Name  of  the  Company 
inquir'd  after  the  Emperor’s  Health,  and  receiving 
Satisfaction  as  to  that  Article  he  and  the  Mandarins 
role  up  :  They  caufe  the  Envoy  to  enter  the  Hall, 
where  were  prepared  two  Ranks  of  Chairs,  on  which 
they  fat  in  the  fame  Order  as  they  entred  ;  they  then 
presented  Tea  after  the  Tartarian  and  Chinefe  manner, 
which  was  drank  as  the  Ceremony  required,  that  is  to  * 
%,  every  one  of  the  Company  holding  in  his  right 
Hand  a  Difh  or  Tartarian  Tea  made  a  profound  Re¬ 
verence  to  the  Viceroy  who  gave  the  Treat,  before  and 
after  they  had  drank  :  As  for  the,  Chinefe  Tea  the 
Cuflom  is  to  take  tne  Difh  in  both  Hands,  and  ma¬ 
king  a  profound  Reverence  to  touch  the  Ground 
therewith,  then  they  drink  it  at  feveral  times,  hold¬ 
ing  the  Difh  in  their  left  Hand  :  After  this  firfl  Ce¬ 
remony  the  Viceroy  and  the  General,  rifing  up  with 
tne  reic  of  the  Company,  prefented  to  the  Envoys 
Billets  of  the  Prefents  they  made  of  Provifions  to  put 
into  their  Barks,  and  then  invited  them  to  fit  at  the 
Table  :  The  Dinner  was  prepared  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Hall,  where  there  were  two  Rows  of  Tables 


overagainfl  each  other  ^  the  Feafl  was  partly  in  the 
manner  of  the  Tartars ,  partly  in  that  of  the  Chinefe , 
ana  fo  a  great  part  of  the  troublefome  Ceremonies, 
that  are  obferved  at  the  Chinefe  Feafls,  were  difpenfed 
with  :  1  he  Feafl  being  at  an  end  the  Envoys  re- 

imbark’d,  and  foon  after  the  chief  Mandarins  fent 
them  Vifiting-Billets,  and  came  afterwards  in  Perfon 
one  after  another:  The  Governor  of  the  City,  ac- 
companyki  by  the  two  Prefidents  of  the  two  fubaltern 
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Tribunals,  imitated  the  Example  of  the  chief  Man¬ 
darins  ;  thefe  Vifits  were  attended  with  as  many  Billets 
of  Prefents,  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  of  Pro» 
vifions  and  Refrefhments. 

In  their  Paffage  by  Water  inilead  of  Tables  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Victuals,  which  the  Mandarins  of  the 
Places  ought  to  keep  in  readinefs  to  regale  the  En¬ 
voys,  the  Cuftom  is  to  fend  the  fame  fort  of  Provi- 
fions  on  board  the  Bark  that  accompanies,  them  : 
One  may  judge  of  the  Nature  of  thefe  Preients  by 
that  of  the' Viceroy’s,  the  Catalogue  of  which  fol¬ 
lows,  viz.  Two  Meafures  or  Bufliels  of  fine  white 
Rice,  two  Meafures  of  Meal,  a  Hog,  two  Geefe, 
four  Fowls,  four  Ducks,  two  Parcels  of  Sea-Herbs, 
two  Bundles  of  Stags  Pizles,  which  are  thought  m 
China  exquifite  Eating,  two  Bundles  of  the  Entrails 
of  a  certain  Sea-Fifh,  two  Bundles  of  dried  Ink-Fiffe, 
and  two  Jars  of  Wine  :  The  Prefents  of  the  other 
Mandarins  were  much  of  the  fame  nature  :  As  it  is 
cuftomary  in  all  the  Cities  that  they  pafs  through  to 
receive  thefe  kinds  of  Prefents  from  the  Mandarins, 
it  is  not  necefifary  to  make  any  other  Provifion  on 
board  the  Barks,  becaufe  they  are  fufficient  for  them 
and  all  their  Attendants. 

When  a  Prefent  is  offer’d,  befides  the  Pifiting- 
Billet,  they  add  a  piece  of  red  Paper,  on  which  they 
write  the  Name  of  him  who  offers  it,  and  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  things  whereof  it  is  compos’d  ;  he  who  makes 
the  Prefent  comes  in  Perfon,  and  after  the  common 
Salutations  offers  you  the  Billet,  which  you  take 
from  him,  and  commit  to  the  Cuftody  of  one  of  your 
Domefticks,  and  then  make  a  profound  Reverence 
by  way  of  Acknowledgment  ;  when  the  Vi  fit  is  end¬ 
ed  you  read  the  Billet,  and  take  what  you  think  pro¬ 
per  ;  if  you  receive  the  whole  you  keep  the  Billet, 
and  give  him  another  immediately  to  return  T  hanks, 
and  to  acquaint  him  that  you  accept  of  the  whole  ;  if 
you  take  but  part  you  write  in  the  Billet  of  Thanks 

what 
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what  you  defign  to  accept  of  :  If  you  take  no^ 
thing  at  all  you  fend  the  Billet  and  Prefent  with  a 
Billet  of  Thanks,  upon  which  you  write  Pi  fie ,  that 
is,  Thefe  are  precious  Pearls ,  I  dare  not  touch  them . 

But  if  the  Ferfon  who  makes  the  Prefent  contents 
himfelfwith  fending  it  by  his  Servants5or  if  he  fends  the 
things  contained  in  the  Billet  with  the  Billet  itfelf,  then 
you  obferve  the  fame  Ceremonies  as  if  he  offered  it  in 
Perfon  :  Or  if  he  fends  you  the  Billet  before  the  things 
are  brought,  if  you  accept  of  the  Prefent,  or  any  Tart 
of  it,  you  take  a  Pencil  and  mark  with  Circles  the 
things  that  you  accept  of,  then  they  buy  them  im¬ 
mediately  and  fend  them  to  you  -,  after  which  you 
write  a  Billet  of  Thanks,  and  mention  what  you 
have  received,  and  fay,  as  for  the  reft  They  are  pre¬ 
cious  Pearls  ^  but  when  there  is  any  Wine  the  Ser¬ 
vants  never  fail  of  eafmg  themfelves  of  fome  part 
of  the  Weight,  without  being  perceived  till  the  Jars 
come  to  be  opened. 

On  feveral  Occauons,  when  you  accept  of  a  Pre¬ 
fent,  Civility  requires  you  ihould  fend  one  back  ;  this 
is  principally  put  in  practice  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Year,  in  the  fifth  Moon,  -&c.  When  it  is  a  Perfon  of 
Diftinction,  either  by  Birth  or  Office,  that  makes  the 
Prefent,  he  that  receives  it  makes  a  profound  Reve¬ 
rence  before  the  Prefent  j  even  the  Letters  that  are 
wrote  by  private  Perfons  require  a  great  Number  of 
Formalities,  which  are  very  troublefome  even  to  the 
Learned  themfelves  ;  if  they  write  to  a  Perfon  of  Di- 
ftindtion  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  white  Paper  folded 
in  the  manner  of  a  Screen,  on  the  fécond  Folding 
they  begin  the  Letter,  and  at  the  End  they  wT’te  their 
Name.  It  is  neceftary  to  have  a  great  Regard  to  the 
Style,  which  ought  to  be  different  from  that  ufed  in 
common  Converfation  ;  there  muft  alio  be  Regard 
had  to  the  fize  of  the  Character,  for  the  fmalleft  Wri¬ 
ting  is  thought  moft  refpedful  ;  there  are  proper  Di- 
ftances  to  be  kept  between  the  Lines,  and  Titles  to 
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be  made  ufeof  fuitable  to  the  Rank  and  Quality  of  the 
Perfbns  to  whom  they  write.  The  Seal,  if  any  be  ufed 
is  put  to  two  places,  near  the  Name  of  the  Perfon  who 
writes,  and  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Letter,  but  they 
are  generally  contented  with  putting  it  on  the  little 
Bag  wherewith  it  is  covered.  IF  the  Perfon  who  writes 
is  in  Mourning  he  puts  a  Slip  of  blue  Paper  over 
his  own  Name.  When  the  Letter  is  written  it  is 
put  in  a  fmail  Paper-bag,  on  the  middle  of  which 
they  pafle  a  Slip  of  red  Paper  the  length  of  the  Let¬ 
ter,  and  two  Fingers  broad,  and  write  on  it  thefe 
Words,  Nuyhan ,  that  is,  The  Letter  is  within  ;  they 
then  put  it  in  a  fécond  Paper-bag  fcronger  than  the 
former,  with  a  Slip  of  red  Paper  palled  on  as  before, 
on  which  they  put  in  large  Characters  the  Name  and 
Quality  of  the  Perfon  to  whom  they  write,  and  on 
the  fide  in  fmailer  Charadlers  the  Province,  City, 
and  Place  of  his  abode.  The  fécond  Bag  is  palled 
together  very  neatly,  and  the  Seal  imprelfed  on  the 
Opening  with  thefe  Words,  Houfong,  that  is, guarded 
and  fealed ,  and  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  they 
write  the  Year  and  Day  on  which  the  Letter  is  deli¬ 
vered.  When  the  Mandarins  fend  any  Difpatches  to 
Court  that  require  fpeed,  they  fallen  a  Feather  to  the 
Packet,  which  obliges  the  Courier  to  travel  Night 
and  Day. 

The  Chinefey  as  well  as  other  Nations,  often  invite 
each  other  to  Fealls,  wherein  they  fnew  mutual  Marks 
of  Edeem  and  Friendfhip  ^  but  there  is  fo  much  Con¬ 
traint  for  an  European  on  thefe  occafions,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  at  all  agreeable.  They  have  two  forts  of  Fealls, 
the  one  common,  at  which  there  are  about  twelve  or 
fixteen  Difhes,  and  the  other  extraordinary,  which 
requires  twenty-four  upon  each  Table.  When  all 
Ceremonies  are  carefully  obferved  die  Feall  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  three  Invitations  :  The  hrll  Invitation  is 
on  the  Day  before,  the  fécond  in  the  Morning  of 
the  Feall,  and  the  third  when  every  thing  is  readv. 
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The  Hall  wherein  the  Feaft  is  ferved  up  is  com- 
monly  adorned  with  Flower- pots,  Pi&ures,  China- 
Ware,  and  fuch  like  Ornaments  ;  there  are  as  many 
Tables  as  there  are  Perfons  invited,  unlefs  the  great 
Number  of  Guefts  obliges  them  to  put  Two  at  e- 
very  Table,  for  at  the  greateft  Feafts  it  is  very  rare 
that  they  put  Three  :  Thefe  Tables  Hand  all  in  a 
Line  on  each  fide  the  Hall,  exadlly  overagainft: 
each  other,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Quells  face 
each  other  as  they  fit  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  Tables 
is  adorned  with  Silk  worked  with  a  Needle,  but 
there  are  no  Tablecloths  nor  Napkins,  and  yet  they 
are  fo  curioufly  japan’d  that  they  look  very  hand* 
fhme.  The  Ends  of  each  Table  are  often  covered 
with  feveral  great  Dilhes,  loaded  with  Meat  ready 
carved,  and  piled  up  like  a  Pyramid  with  Flowers 
and  large  Citrons  on  the  Top  •,  thefe  Pyramids  are 
not  meddled  with  at  all,  for  they  only  fetve  for  Or¬ 
nament  like  the  Figures  made  of  Sugar  in  Italy  at 
their  great  Feafts.  When  he  who  gives  the  Repaft 
introduces  his  Guefts  into  the  Room  where  the  Feaft 
is,  he  falutes  them  all  one  after  another  -,  he  then 
orders  Wine  to  be  brought  in  a  little  Cup  either  of 
Silver,  precious  Wood,  or  Porcelaine  placed  on  a 
little  japan’d  Saucer,  which  he  takes  in  both  Hands, 
and  making  a  Bow  to  all  the  Guefts  that  are  there, 
turns  towards  the  great  Court  of  the  Houfe,  and 
advances  to  the  Front  of  the  Hall,  when  lifting  his 
Eyes  and  Hands,  together  with  the  Cup,  towards 
Heaven,  he. pours  the  Wine  on  the  Ground  to  fig- 
nify  that  all  his  Pofleflions  are  derived  from  Heaven  : 
He  then  caufes  Wine  to  be  poured  into  a  China  or 
Silver  Difh,  and  after  making  a  Bow  to  the  moft 
confiderable  of  his  Guefts  places  it  on  the  Table 
where  he  is  to  fit.  The  Gueft  returns  this  Civility 
by  endeavouring  to  hinder  him  from  taking  the 
%  #  Trouble,  and  at  the  fame  time  caufes  Wine  to  be 
brought  in  a  Difh,  and  makes  as  tho*  he  would  car- 
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ry  it  to  the  Place  of  the  Mailer  of  the  Feaft,  which 
is  always  the  lowed,  and  who  in  his  turn  prevents 
him  with  the  ufual  Terms  of  Civility.  Immediately 
after  the  Mader  of  the  Houle  brings  two  final!  Ivory 
Sticks  adorned  with  Gold  or  Silver,  which  ferve 
in  the  room  of  Forks,  and  places  them  on  the 
Table  parallel  to  each  other  before  the  Chair,  if  there 
were  none  placed  before. 

After  this  Ceremony  he  leads  the  fird  Gued  to  his 
Chair,  which  is  covered  with  a  rich  Carpet  of  flower’d 
Silk,  and  then  makes  a  profound  Reverence,  and  in¬ 
vites  him  to  fit,  which  is  not  complied  with  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  Formality,  by  which  he  excufes 
himfelf  from  taking  fo  honourable  a  Place:  Then  he 
makes  as  tho’  he  would  do  the  fame  Honour  to  all 
the  red,  but  they  will  not  permit  him  to  take  the 
trouble.  It  is  obfervable  that,  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Cudom  of  China ,  the  Place  of  Honour  is  given 
to  Strangers  rather  than  others,  and  amongd  Stran¬ 
gers  thofe  who  come  farthed  off,  or  are  mod  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Years,  unlefs  there  be  fome  other  Perfon 
of  a  confiderable  Rank. 

After  all  thefe  Ceremonies  they  place  themfelves  at 
the  Table,  which  done,  there  enter  the  Hall  four  or 
five  principal  Comedians  in  rich  Garments,  who  make 
a  profound  Reverence  at  the  fame  Indant,  and  beat 
their  Foreheads  four  times  againft  the  Ground  in  the 
midd  of  the  two  Rows  of  Tables,  with  their  Faces 
towards  a  long  Side-table  full  of  Lights  and  Perfum- 
ing-Pans.  They  then  rife  up,  and  one  of  them,  ad- 
dreding  himfelf  to  the  Plead- Gued,  prefents  a  Book 
in  which  are  written  in  Letters  of  Gold  the  Names 
of  fifty  or  flxty  Plays  that  they  have  by  heart,  and 
.are  ready  to  ad  upon  the  Spot.  The  Head- Gued  re- 
fufes  to  choofe  one,  and  refers  him  to  the  fécond,  the 
fécond  to  the  third,  &c.  but  they  all  make  Excufes, 
and  return  him  the  Book  -,  at  lad  he  confents,  opens  the 
Book,  runs  it  over  with  his  Eyes  in  an  Indant,  and 
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appoints  the  Play  that  he  thinks  will  be  rnoft  agreeable 
to  the  Company  :  After  this  the  Comedian  fhews  all 
the  Guefts  the  Name  of  the  Play  that  is  made  choice 
of,  and  every  one  teftifies  his  Approbation  by  a  Nod. 
The  Reprefen tation  begins  with  a  Sound  of  Inftru- 
ments  proper  to  that  Nation,  which  are  Bafons  of 
Brafs  or  Steel,  whole  Sound  is  fharp  and  piercing. 
Drums  of  Buffalo-skins,  Flutes,  Fifes,  and  Trumpets. 

There  is  no  Decoration  for  thefe  Plays  that  are 
a6ted  during  the  Feaft,  they  are  contented  to  cover 
the  Floor  with  a  Carpet,  and  the  Comedians  come 
out  of  the  neighbouring  Rooms  when  they  enter  to 
a6t  their  Parts  before  the  Guefts,  and  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  other  Perfons  whom  Curiofity  draws  thither, 
and  whom  the  Servants  fuffer  to  enter  the  Court  from 
whence  they  can  fee  the  Play.  The  Ladies  that  are 
willing  to  be  prefent  are  placed  out  of  the  Hall  over 
againft  the  Comedians,  where,  through  a  Lattice  made 
of  Bamboo  and  a  fort  of  Silken  Net,  they  fee  and  hear 
all  that  paffes  without  being  perceived.  The  feeming 
Murders,  Tears,  Sighs,  and  Exclamations  of  thefe 
Players  will  inform  an  European ,  tho’  ignorant  of  the 
Language,  that  their  Plays  are  full  of  tragical  Events. 

The  Feaft  always  begins  with  drinking  unmixt Wine, 
and  the  Mafter  of  the  Houle  on  his  Knee  exhorts 
all  the  Guefts  with  a  loud  Voice  to  take  the  Cup.  At 
thefe  Words  every  one  takes  the  Cup  in  both  Hands, 
and  lifts  it  to  his  Forehead,  then  bows  his  Body  lower 
than  the  Table,  afterwards  puts  it  to  his  Mouth,  and 
drinks  (lowly  three  or  four  times,  the  Mafter  at  the 
fame  time  urges  them  to  drink  all  up,  which  he  does 
himfelf  firft  of  all,  and  turns  the  Cup  upfide  down  to 
fhew  that  it  is  quite  empty,  upon  which  every  one 
does  the  fame:  They  Verve  the  Wine  two  or  three 
times,  and  while  they  are  drinking  they  place  on  the 
middle  of  each  Table  a  great  China  Difh  full  of  a  Ra~ 
gou  this  is  done  that  they  may  not  have  occafion  for 
Knives.  The  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  invites  them  to 
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eat  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  did  to  drink,  and  im¬ 
mediately  every  one  takes  fome  of  the  Ragou  upon  his 
Plate  -,  they  make  ufe  of  twenty  or  twenty- four 'of  thefe 
Difhes,  pradtifing  the  fame  Ceremony  every  time  a  Difh 
is  brought  in,  which  engages  them  to  drink  as  often, 
but  they  drink  as  little  as  they  pleafe,  and  befides  the 
Cups  are  but  very  fmall.  After  the  firft  Difh  is  done 
with  they  do  not  take  it  oft  the  Table,  nor  any  of 
the  reft  that  are  brought  afterwards  till  the  Repaft  is 
ended.  After  fix  or  eight  Difhes  they  bring  *  Soup 
made  either  of  Flefh-meat  or  Fifh,  and  in  a  Difh 
bring  a  fort  of  fmall  Loaves  or  Pies,  which- they  take 
with  their  Sticks  to  put  into  the  Soup,  and  eat  them 
without  any  Ceremony.  At  the  fame  time  they  ferve 
up  Tea,  which  is  the  molt  common  of  all  their  Drinks, 
and  is  taken  hot  as  well  as  the  Wine,  for  the  Chinefe 
have  .never  been  ufed  to  drink  any  thing  cold  ;  for 
this  reafon  there  are  always  Servants  with  Vefiels  full 
of  hot  Wine  ready  to  pour  into  their  Cups,  and  to 
put  back  that  which  is  cold  into  China  Veffels.  When 
the  Guefls  have  quitted  their  Sticks,  and  have  done 
eating,  then  they  bring  in  Wine  and  another  Diih, 
and  the  Mailer  of  the  Houle  invites  them  to  eat  or 
drink,  which  is  repeated  as  often  as  a  frefh  Difh 
is  lerved  up  :  But  before  the  Fruit  is  ferved,  the  Ma¬ 
iler  of  the  Feafl  takes  his  Guells  into  the  Garden,  or 
fome  other  place,  that  they  may  have  time  to  reft 
themfelves  a  little  ;  in  which  Interval  the  Comedians 
take  their  Repaft,  and  the  Domefticks  are  employed 
fome  in  carrying  warm  Water  for  the  Guefls  to  walk 
their  Hands,  others  to  take  the  things  off  the  Table, 
and  prepare  the  Defert,  which  likewife  confifts  of 
twenty  or  twenty-four  Difhes  of  Sweet-meats,  Fruits, 
Jellies,  Hams,  dried  Ducks,  which  are  delicious  Eat¬ 
ing,  and  fmall  Dainties  made  of  things  which  are 
procured  from  the  Sea. 

When  every  thing  is  ready  a  Domeftick  goes  to 
his  Mailer,  and  with  one  Knee  upon  the  Ground  ac- 
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quaints  him  with  it  in  a  low  Voice  :  The  Mailer,  ta¬ 
king  a  proper  Opportunity  when  every  one  is  filent, 
riles  up,  and  with  great  Ceremony  invites  the  Giiefts 
to  return  back  to  the  Hall,  which  being  done  every 
one  places  himfelf  as  he  did  before,  but  they  change 
their  Cups  and  bring  larger.  During  this  Service 
they  prefs  you  very  much  to  drink  large  Draughts  *, 
the  PJay  is  continued,  or  elle  they  begin  a  Farce, 
which  is  commonly  very  pleafant.  There  is  for  this  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  well  as  for  the  former, five  great  Difhes  of  State 
on  the  Side-table,  during  which  the  Servants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Guefis  go  to  Dinner  in  the  neighbouring 
Rooms,  where  they  are  well  ufed,  but  with  little 
Ceremony.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fécond  Service  e- 
very  Gueil  caufes  his  Servant  to  bring  feveral  little 
Bags  of  red  Paper,  which  contain.  Mony  for  the 
Cook,  the  Mailer  of  the  Houfe,  the  Comedians,  and 
thoie  who  ferve  at  the  Table  :  They  give  more  or 
lefs  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfon  that  made 
the  Treat,  but  they  never  make  this  Prefent  unlefs 
there  is  a  Play  aCted  ;  every  Domeftick  carries  his 
Purfe  to  him  who  gave  the  Feall,  who  after  fome 
Difficulty  confents,  and  makes  a  Sign  to  one  of  his 
Bomefcicks  to  take  it  in  order  to  dillribute  it. 

Thefe  Feails  laffc  about  four  or  five  Hours,  it  is 
always  in  the  Night  or  near  the  Night  that  they  be¬ 
gin,  and  they  are  not  ended  till  Midnight,  when  they 
feparate  with  the  fame  Ceremonies  already  defcribed  : 
The  Domeilicks  who  wait  on  their  Mailers  walk  be¬ 
fore  the  Chairs,  carrying  great  Lanthorns  of  Oil’d 
Paper,  wherein  the  Quality  of  their  Mailers  is  written 
in  large  Characters,  and  fometimes  their  Names.  The 
next  Morning  every  one  of  the  Guefis  fends  a  Billet 
of  Thanks  for  fo  handfome  an  Entertainment. 

P.  Bouvet  was  at  one  of  thefe  Feafts,  and  though 
it  was  much  the  fame  that  I  have  already  defcribed, 
yet  his  Defcription  of  it  deferves  to  be  related  on 
account  of  the  Particularities  it  contains.  The  Place 
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of  the  Feaft  was  a  large  Edifice  at  the  bottom  of  two 
fquare  Courts,  composed  of  duree  great  Halls  one 
before  another,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  middle 
communicated  with  the  other  two  by  the  means 
of  two  long  Galleries.  Tire  Hall  in  the  middle 
is  the  largefb  and  fineft  of  the  three,  and  where 
the  Feaft  was  kept  was  remarkable  for  the  Length, 
and  extraordinary  Thicknefs  of  the  Pillars,  Beams, 
and  all  the  Wood- work  in  general.  The  firft  Hall 
is  the  Place  where  all  the  Guefts  were  received  at 
their  Arrival,  the  Tfong  ton  being  at  the  trouble  to 
go  and  meet  the  Principal  as  far  as  the  Stair-cafe 
to  do  them  Honour.  After  the  ufual  Ceremonies 
were  over  every  one  fat  on  Stools,  ranged  in  two 
parallel  Lines,  waiting  for  the  reft  of  the  Guefts, 
during  which  time  Tea  was  ferved  up.  When  all 
were  come  they  went  out  of  the  firft  Hall  into  the  fé¬ 
cond,  where  were  two  Rows  of  Tables  overagainft 
each  other,  according  to  the  Number  of  the  Guefts, 
and  the  Kin  tchai ,  or  the  chief  Mandarins  of  the  Cu- 
ftom-houfe,  were  defired  to  fit  in  the  uppermoft  Seats  ; 
afterwards  the  Mafter  of  the  Lloufe  took  a  fmall  Sil¬ 
ver  Cup  in  both  Hands  full  of  Wine,  together  with 
a  Saucer,  and  addreffing  himfelf  to  me  he  offered  to 
place  it  on  my  Table,  with  the  little  Ivory  Sticks 
that  were  inftead  of  Forks,  but  I  endeavour’d  to  hin¬ 
der  him  from  taking  the  trouble  :  Then  offering  to 
do  the  fame  Honour  to  the  reft  of  the  Guefts  they 
excufed  themfelves  in  the  firme  Manner,  after  which 
every  one  fat  down  at  the  Table  defigned  for  him. 
Thefe  Tables  were  all  of  the  fameFafhion,  of  a  fquare  • 
Figure,  and  handfomely  japan’d,  adorned  on  the  fore¬ 
part  with  violet-coloured  Sattin,  imbroider’d  with 
Gold  in  the  form  of  Dragons  with  four  Claws,  and 
the  Chairs,  w7hofe  Arms  and  Back  formed  a  kind  of  a 
Semicircle,  were  covered  with  the  like  Ornament.  As 
the  Feaft  was  interrupted,  and  as  it  were  divided  into 
two,  that  in  the  Morning  was  more  genteel  and  cere¬ 
monious  than  that  in  the  Evening  :  When  the  Guefts 
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placed  themfelves  at  the  Table  in  the  Evening  they 
found  all  their  Tables  double,  that  is  to  fay,  there 
was  a  Side-table  added  to  each  with  fixteen  Pyramids 
of  Meat  and  Fruit,  &c.  each  Pyramid  being  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  with  Ornaments  of  Painting  and 
Flowers  :  This  was  done  meerly  for  Show,  and  to 
entertain  the  Eyes  of  the  Company,  for  which  reafon 
they  were  no  fooner  fat  down  but  all  of  them  were 
taken  away,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Feaft  diftributed 
to  the  Servants  of  the  Company,  or  the  Chairmen,  and 
other  Perfons  prefent. 

The  other!  able  had  upon  its  fide  a  fmall  Pedeflal, 
on  which  was  a  little  Perfuming-pan,  a  Box  of  Per» 
fumes5  a  Viol  of  odoriferous  Water,  a  Tube  or  Horn 
made  of  Agate,  containing  fmall  Inftruments  fit  to 
put  the  Incenfe  into  the  Perfuming-pan,  and  to  flir 
the  Allies.  At  the  two  Fore-corners  of  the  Table 
were  placed  a  fmall  japan5d  Board,  adorned  on  one 
fide  with  a  Device  or  Emblem,  and  on  the  other  with 
fmall  Pieces  of  Poetry  :  The  other  Comers  of  the 
Table  were  furnifhed  with  three  fmall  China  Plates, 
full  of  Herbs  and  Pickles  to  procure  an  Appetite, 
between  which  there  was  a  little  Silver  Cup  and 
Saucer. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Feaft  the  Comedians,  al¬ 
ready  dreffed,  prepared  to  ad  their  Parts  j  the  Head 
of  the  Company,  advancing  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Flail,  preferred  me  the  Book  that  contained  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  all  his  Plays,  and  defired  me  to  mark  that 
which  I  was  willing  they  fhould  play,  for  they  have 
-  commonly  fifty  or  fixty  by  Heart.  As  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  unacquainted  with  thefe  kind  of  Ceremonies, 
and  knew  but  little  of  their  Language,  I  was  afraid 
there  might  be  fomething  in  the  Chinefe  Plays  not 
proper  for  a  Chriftian  to  fee,  for  which  reafon  I  gave 
them  to  underftand  that  Plays  were  not  a  Diverfion 
agreeable  to  thole  of  our  Profeflion,  fo  it  was  laid 
alide,  and  they  contented  themfelves  with  a  Concert 
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of  variety  of  mufical  Inftruments.  During  the  Feaft 
all  the  Motions  and  Words,  as  well  of  the  Servants  as 
the  reft  of  the  Company,  were  fo  compofed  and  fo- 
lemn,  that  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  1er  thofe  who 
had  never  feen  any  thing  of  the  fame  kind  to  diftin- 
guifh  whether  it  was  a  Play  or  a  Feaft,  and  fome  of 
our  Countrymen  have  with  great  Difficulty  reftrained 
themfelves  from  Laughing  :  The  Feaft  was  divided 
into  different  Services,  each  being  diftinguiffied  by  an 
Overture.  The  Preludes  to  the  Feaft  were  two  fmall 
Cups  of  Wine  of  about  a  Spoonful  each,  which  the 
Mafter  of  the  Ceremony  invited  us  to  drink  in  behalf 
of  the  Tfong  tou  :  They  kneeled  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  Flail,  faying  gravely  with  a  loud  Voice,  Sir, 
I  invite  you  to  drink  ;  and  after  every  one  had  drank 
part  of  his  Cup,  he  cried  a  fécond  time.  Brink  it 
all ,  -pray ,  even  to  the  laft  Drop.  This  Ceremony 
is  repeated  during  the  time  of  the  Feaft,  not  only 
when  there  is  occafion  to  drink,  but  as  often  as  a  freffi 
Diffi  is  placed  on  the  Table  :  When  a  freffi  Difh  is 
placed  thereon  the  two  Mafters  of  the  Ceremony, 
kneeling  down,  defire  every  one  to  take  their  fmall 
Sticks  and  tafte  the  Provifions  newly  ferved  up.  The 
principal  Diffies  of  the  Feaft  confift  of  Ragous  of 
haffi’d  Meats,  and  Soups  made  with  diverfe  forts  oi 
Herbs  or  Pulfe,  and  ferved  up  with  the  Broth,  which 
is  put  in  fine  China  Veffels  almoft  as  deep  as  broad. 

They  place  on  each  Table  plenty  of  thefe  forts  of 
Diffies  all  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Bignefs  :  Thoie 
who  ferve  them  up  receive  them  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Hall,  where  as  many  Servants  belonging  to  the 
Kitchen  are  waiting  as  there  are  Tables  and  Guefts, 
who  bring  them  one  by  one  upon  japan’d  Salvers, 
and  prefent  them  on  their  Knees.  At  the  end  of  e~ 
very  fourth  Diffi  that  was  placed  upon  the  Table, 
in  order  to  make  fome  Diftindion,  they  ferved  up  a 
particular  kind  of  Soup,  and  a  Plate  of  farts;  at 
length  the  whole  was  concluded  with  a  Difh  ot  Tea. 
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It  was  neceflary  to  tafte  every  thing  with  the  fame 
Ceremony,  which  feemecl  to  me  very  troublefome, 
for  it  was  die  firft  time  I  had  been  at  a  Feaft  of  this 
kind  ;  I  had  indeed  been  invited  feveral  times,  but 
had  excufed  my  fell  with  Reafons  that  were  not  dif* 
pleading  to  thofe  who  had  done  me  this  Honour. 
When  there  is  a  Play  it  is  cuftomary  at  the  end  of 
the  Repaft,  as  I  have  already  faid,  that  every  one  of 
the  Company  fhould  make  a  fmall  Prefent  to  the 
Servants  who  waited  :  One  of  their  Domefticks  brings 
in  his  Hand  four  or  five  fmall  Bags  of  red  Paper, 
with  a  little  Mony  in  each,  and  by  his  Mafter’s  Or¬ 
der  goes  and  places  them  upon  a  Table  that  Hands 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall,  in  the  Sight  of  all  the 
Company,  while  the  Mailer  of  the  Floufe  feems  to 
accept  of  this  Gratification  for  his  People  with  a  great 
deal  'of  Rdudtance.  At  length  the  Ceremony  of  the 
Feaft  terminates  with  mutual  Thanks,  and  after  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour’s  Converfation  every  one  with¬ 
draws.  The  next  Morning,  according  to  Cuftom,  I 
fent  to  the  Tfong  tou  a  Billet  of  Thanks  for  the  Ho¬ 
nour  he  had  done  me  the  Day  before. 

Such  are  the  Ceremonies  which  the  Chinefe  Polite- 
nefs  requires,  and  which  are  almoft  always  obferved 
at  their  lolemn  heads  i  However  the  î antans^  who 
are  no  Lovers  of  Conftraint,  have  retrenched  a  great 
Part  thereof1,  tho’  their  Meat  and  Fifh  are  ferved  up 
cut  in  fmall  Pieces,  their  Cooks  have  the  Art  of  fea- 
foning  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  are  very  a- 
greeable  to  the  Tafte.  To  prepare  their  Soups,  which 
am  exquifitely  good,  they  make  ufe  of  Hog’s  Fat, 
which  in  China  is  very  excellent,  or  of  the  Gravy  of 
different  Animals,  Inch  as  Pork,  Fowls,  Ducks,  &c. 
and  even  when  they  prepare  their  Meat,  which  they 
ferve  up  in  fmall  Pieces  in  China  Vefiels,  they  boil 
them  in  this  Gravy, 

In  every  Seafon  of  the  Year  they  have  feveral  forts 
pi  Herbs  and  Pulfe,  not  known  in  Europe  ;  of  the 
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Seed  of  thefe  Herbs  they  make  an  Oil,  which  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  Sauce.  The  French  Cooks,  who  are  skilful 
in  every  thing  that  creates  an  Appetite,  won  lei  be  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  that  the  Chinefe  are  more  expert  in  this 
part  of  their  Bufmefs  than  themfelves.  They  will 
hardly  be  perfuaded  to  believe  that  with  nothing  but 
the  Beans  that  grow  in  their  Country,  and  with  Meal 
made  of  Rice  and  other  Corn,  they  prepare  a  great 
variety  of  Difhes  quite  different  from  each  other,  both 
as  to  the  Sight  and  Tafte.They  vary  their  Ragous  by 
lfcixing  feveral  forts  of  Spices  and  warm  Herbs: 
The  moil  delicious  Difh  of  all  among  the  Great,  and 
the  mofl  ufed  at  their  Feafts,  are  Stags  Fizzles  and 
Birds-Nefts  carefully  prepared:  They  -expofe  the 
Fizzles  to  the  Sun  in  the  Summer-time,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  them  they  fluff  them  with  Pepper  and  Nutmeg  ; 
when  they  get  them  ready  to  ferve  up  at  the  Table 
they  foften  them  by  letting  them  foak  in  a  Decodfion 
of  Rice,  then  boil  them  in  the  Gravy  of  a  Kid,  and 
feafon  them  with  feveral  Spites,  As  for  the  Birds- 
Nefts  they  are  taken  along  the  Coafts  of  Tong  kingy 
Java  and  Cochinchina ,  &c.  the  Birds  are  not  unlike 
Swallows  as  to  their  Feathers,  and  make  their  Nefts 
on  the  Sides  of  Rocks  by  the  Sea-ftiore  :  *Tis  not 
known  of  what  Materials  their  Nefts  are  compofed, 
but  it  is  believed  they  are  made  of  ftnall  Fifh  taken 
in  the  Sea  :  It  is  very  Certain  that  the  Birds  diftil  a  vif- 
cous  Juice  from  their  Beaks,  which  ferves  them  in- 
ftead  of  Gum  to  faften  their  Nefts  to  the  Rock.  They 
are  alfo  feen  to  take  the  Froth  that  floats  on  the  Sea, 
with  which  they  cement  every  part  of  their  Nefts  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Swallows  with  Mud  and  Clay  : 
This  Matter  being  dried  becomes  folid,  tranfparent, 
and  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  but  while  frefti  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  white. 

As  foon  as  the  young  ones  have  left  their  Nefts 
the  People  of  the.  Place  are  very  eager  to  get  them 
down,  *info much  that  fometimes  they  load  their  Barks 
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with  them  :  They  have  the  Largenefs  and  Shape  of 
halt  the  Rind  of  a  large  candied  Citron  ;  they  mix 
them  with  other  Meats  which  give  them  a  good  Re- 
lifh.  Tho*  there  is  Corn  in  every  part  of  China ,  and 
great  Plenty  in  fome  Provinces,  they  generally  live 
upon  Rice,  efpecially  in  the  Southern  Parts  :  They 
make  a  kind  of  fmall  Loaves,  which  are  prepared  in 
Balneo  Marine  in  lefs  than  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour, 
which  eat  very  fhort  ;  the  Europeans  bake  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  at  the  Fire  afterwards  ;  they  are  very  light,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  delicate  :  Alfo  in  the  Province  of  Chan  tong 
they  make  a  kind  of  a  thin  Cake,  which  is  pretty 
gpod,  efpecially  when  mixt  with  fome  forts  of  Herbs 
that  provoke  the  Appetite. 

They  make  ufe  of  a  very  fimple  kind  of  a  M  ill  to 
grind  their  Corn  ;  it  conflits  of  a  round  Stone-Table, 
placed  horizontally  like  a  Mill-Stone,  on  which  they 
caufe  a  Stone- Cylinder  to  turn  circularly,  which  by 
its  Weight  grinds  the  Corn. 

Tea  is  their  moil  ufual  Drink,  as  I  have  already 
laid,  but  that  does  not  hinder  them  from  ufing  Wine 
pretty  often,  they  make  it  of  a  particular  kind  of 
Rice  different  from  that  which  is  eaten  ;  the  Sale  of 
it  is  great  among  the  People,  there  are  different 
forts,  and  various  ways  of  making  it,  the  following 
is  one:  They  let  their  Rice  foke  in  Water,  with  fome 
other  Ingredients  which  they  throw  in,  for  twenty  or 
thirty  Days,  then  they  boil  it,  and  when  it  is  diffolved 
over  the  Fire  it  immediately  ferments,  and  is  covered 
with  a  light  Frothlike  that  of  our  newWine  ;  under  this 
Froth  is  very  pure  Wine,  which  they  draw  off  clear, 
and  put  into  earthen  Vefiels  well  glazed  ,  that  which 
remains  they  make  a  kind  of  Brandy  of  as  ftrong  as 
the  European ,  nay  fometimes  ffronger,  and  will  feoner 
take  Fire. 

The  Mandarins  make  ufe  of  Wine  at  their  Tables 
that  comes  from  certain  Places  of  great  Reputation  for 
it  ;  that  of  You  fie  is  in  great  Efleem,  and  the  Good- 
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nefs  of  the  Water  which  is  found  there  renders  it  ex¬ 
cellent  :  That  which  has  ftill  a  greater  Reputation  is 
brought  from  Chao  king ,  being  accounted  the  moll 
wholefome  :  Thefe  Wines  are  ufed  throughout  China 5 
even  at  Peking  itfelf.  They  have  a  kind  of  Spirit  or 
diftilled  Water,  which  is  faid  to  be  drawn  from  Mut¬ 
ton,  which  the  Emperor  Gang  hi  fometimes  madeufe 
of,  but  few  elfe  befides  the  T artars  ;  it  is  not  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Tafte,  and  gets  foon  into  the  Head.  They 
have  an  extraordinary  fort  of  Wine  made  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Chen  fi ,  called  Lambs- wine,  it  is  very  ftrong, 
and  has  a  difagreeable  Smell,  but  among  the  tartars 
it  paifes  for  exquifite  Wine:  It  is  not  transported  out 
of,  the  Country,  but  is  entirely  confumed  in  it. 

We  now  come  to  their  Marriages,  the  Ceremonies 
belonging  to  which  are  as  follow  :  They  are  regu¬ 
lated  firft  of  all  by  the  Grand  Principle,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  Bafis  of  their  Political  Government,  I  mean 
the  Veneration  and  Submiffion  of  Children  to  their  Pa¬ 
rents,  which  continues  even  after  their  Death. 

Secondly,  By  the  abfolute  Athority  that  the  Fathers 
have  over  their  Children,  for  it  is  a  Maxim  of  their 
Philofophy  that  Kings  ought  to  have  for  the  Empire 
all  the  Tendernefs  of  a  Father,  and  Fathers  in  their 
Families  ought  to  have  all  the  Authority  of  a  King. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  Maxims,  that  a  Father 
lives  in  fome  fort  without  Honour  or  Satisfaction  if 
he  does  not  marry  all  his  Children  ;  that  a  Son  fails  in 
the  principal  Duty  of  a  Son,  if  he  does  not  leave  Pofte- 
rity  to  perpetuate  his  Family  ;  that  an  elder  Brother, 
tho9  he  inherits  nothing  from  his  Father,  muft  edu¬ 
cate  the  younger  and  marry  them,  becaufe  if  the  Fa¬ 
mily  becomes  extind  through  their  Fault,  their  An- 
celtors  will  be  deprived  of  the  Honours  and  Duties 
that  their  Defendants  fhould  pay  them,  and  becaufe 
in  the  Abfence  of  the  Father  the  eldeft  Son  ought  to 
fupply  his  Place, 
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On  this  account  the  Inclinations  of  the  Children 
are  never  confulted,  the  Choice  of  a  Wife  belongs 
either  to  the  Father,  or  the  neareft  Relation  of  him 
that  is  to  be  married,  and  it  is  with  the  Father  or  the 
Relations  of  the  Maid  that  they  make  the  Contradt, 
for  in  China  the  Daughters  have  no  Fortunes,  and  the 
Cuftom  is  that  the  Relations  of  the  intended  Husband 
agree  with  the  Relations  of  the  Wife  for  a  certain  Sum 
that  they  give  to  conclude  the  Marriage,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  buying  new  Clothes  and  other  things  for 
the  Bride,  which  fhe  carries  with  her  on  the  Day  of 
her  Nuptials;  this  is  the  common  Practice  among 
Perfons  of  mean  Rank,  for  as  for  the  Grandees,  the 
Mandarins,  and  the  Men  of  Letters,  and  all  rich  Per¬ 
fons  in  general,  they  expend  much  more  than  thePre- 
fents  they  receive  are  worth. 

On  the  fame  account  a  Chine fe ,  that  is  in  mean  Cir- 
cumflances,  often  goes  to  the  Hofpital  of  Foundlings 
and  demands  a  Girl,  that  he  may  bring  her  up  and  give 
her  his  Son  to  Wife  :  Hence  he  has  three  Advantages, 
he  faves  the  Mony  that  he  fhould  have  given  to  pur- 
chafe  a  Wife,  fhe  is  educated  as  one  of  the  fame  Fa¬ 
mily,  is  accuftomed  to  have  greater  refpedl  for  her 
Mother-in-law,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fhe 
will  prove  more  dutiful  to  her  Husband. 

It  is  very  uncommon  for  any  thing  to  pafs  contrary 
to  Decency  before  the  Nuptials  ;  the  Mother,  who 
never  is  from  Home,  has  always  her  intended  Daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  under  her  Eye,  and  befides,  the  natural  Mo- 
defty  of  the  Sex  in  this  Country  would  be  a  fufficient 
Bar  againft  any  Diforder  of  this  kind. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Rich,  who  have  no  Children,  pre¬ 
tend  that  their  Wife  is  with  Child,  and  go  privately  in- 
the  Night-time  and  fetch  one  from  the  Hofpital, 
whom  they  adopt  for  their  own  :  Thefe  Children  be¬ 
ing  thought  legitimate  are  at  liberty  of  purfuing  their 
Studies,  and  attaining  their  Degrees,  which  .Liberty  is 
not  granted  to  thofe  who  are  openly  adopted  from  the 
Holpital.  ~  It 
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It  Is  obfervable  that,  with  the  fame  view  of  leaving 
Pofterity,  the  Chïnefe  who  have  no  male  Children  a- 
dopt  their  Brother’s  Son,  or  the  Son  of  fome  of  their 
Relations  :  They  may  adopt  the  Son  of  a  Stranger,  and 
they  fometimes  give  Mony  to  their  Relations,  but 
generally  fpeaking  thefe  Adoptions  are  difficult  to 
bring  about,  and  they  often  employ  the  Credit  of 
their  Friends  to  obtain  their  Defires. 

The  adopted  Child  has  all  the  Privileges  of  a  true 
Son,  he  affumes  the  Name  of  the  Perfon  who  adopts 
him,  goes  in  Mourning  for  him  after  his  Death,  be¬ 
comes  his  Heir,  and  if  it  happens,  after  he  is  adopt¬ 
ed,  that  the  Father  fhould  have  other  Children  he 
has  the  fame  Privilege  with  them.  It  is  alfo  with  the 
Defign  of  not  wanting  Pofterity  that  the  Laws  permit 
Men  to  take  Concubines,  befides  their  lawful  Wife  : 
The  Name  of  Concubine,  or  rather  of  Second  Wife, 
is  not  at  all  infamous  in  China ,  thefe  fort  of  Women 
being  fubordinate  to  the  Firft  ;  but  that  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Occafion  of  the  Law  is  not  always 
the  Motive  that  engages  them  at  prefent  to  take  Plu¬ 
rality  of  Wives,  for  it  is  fufficient  that  they  are  rich 
and  able  to  maintain  them  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  Law 
that  forbids  the  common  People  to  take  a  fécond  Wife, 
unlefs  the  lawful  Wife  is  forty  Years  old,  and  has  no 
Children. 

As  thofe  of  the  female  Sex  are  always  ffiut  up  in 
their  Apartments,  and  Men  not  permitted  to  fee  and 
converfe  with  them,  Marriages  are  brought  about  on 
the  Teftimony  of  the  Relations  of  the  Maid,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Defcription  given  of  her  by  old  Wo¬ 
men,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  tranfadft  thefe  fort  of  Af¬ 
fairs,  whom  the  Relations  are  careful  to  engage  by 
Prefents  to  make  a  flattering  Defcription  of  the 
Beauty,  Wit,  and  Talents  of  the  Maid  tho’  they 
are  feldom  trufted,  and  if  they  carry  Matters  too 
far  are  feverely  puniftied. 
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When,  by  means  of  thefe  Go-betweens,  every  thing 
is  fettled,  the  Contract  figned,  the  Sam  agreed  up¬ 
on  delivered,  and  the  Celebration  of  the  Nuptials  is 
at  hand,  certain  Ceremonies  precede  ;  the  principal 
confift  in  fending  on  both  fides  to  demand  the  Name 
of  the  intended  Bridegroom  and  Bride,  in  making  Pre- 
fcnts  to  their  Relations  of  Silks,  Cottons,  Victuals, 
Wine,  and  Fruits;  there  are  many  who  confult  the 
Fortunate  Days  fet  down  in  the  Calendar  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  Day  of  the  Nuptials,  and  this  is  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  the  Bride’s  Relations  ;  they  fend  their  future 
Bride  Jewels,  Pendants,  and  other  things  of  the 
fame  Nature  :  Ail  this  is  done  by  Mediators,  and 
by  a  fort  of .  Letters  wrote  on  both  Tides.  This  is 
what  is  pradtifed  among  the  vulgar,  for  as  for  Fer¬ 
ions  of  Quality  their  Marriages  are  managed  and 
conduced  in  a  more  noble  manner,  and  with  a  true 
Magnificence. 

When  the  Day  of  the  Nuptials  is  come  they  put 
the  Bride  into  a  Chair  magnificently  adorn’d  ;  all  the 
Fortune  that  fhe  brings  is  either  carry’d  with  her,  or 
follows  her  ;  among  the  vulgar  it  confifts  of  Wed- 
ding-Cloaths,  and  fuch-like  things  given  her  by  the 
Father  ;  a  !  rain  of  nired  P erfons  accompany  her  with 
Torches  and  Flambeaux,  even  at  noon-day  ;  her 
Chair  is  preceded  with  Fifes,  Hautbois,  and  Drums, 
and  follow’d  by  her  Relations  and  particular  Friends  ; 
a  trufty  Servant  keeps  the  Key  of  the  Door  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Chair,  with  Orders  not  to  give  it  to  any 
body  but  the  Husband,  who  waits  at  his  own  Door 
magnificently  drefs’d  to  receive  his  Bride  ;  as  foon  as 
fhe  is  arriv’d  he  receives  the  Key  from  the  Servant, 
and  eagerly  opens  the  Chair  ;  it  is  then  that  he  fees 
her  for  the  firfb  time,  and  is  a  Judge  of  his  good  or 
bad  Fortune  :  There  are  fome  who  not  content  with 
their  Lot  immediately  fhut  the  Chair  again,  and  fend 
back  the  Maid  with  her  Relations,  chufing  rather  to 
lofe  the  Mony  that  he  gave  her  than  to  receive  fo 
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bad  a  Bargain  ;  but  this  happens  very  feldom  from 
the  Precautions  that  are  taken  :  When  the  Bride  is 
got  out  of  the  Chair  fhe  goes  with  the  Bridegroom 
into  a  Hall,  and  then  they  make  four  Reverences  to 
Tien ,  and  after  having  done  the  like  to  the  Husband’s 
Relations  fhe  is  put  among  the  Ladies  who  are  invi¬ 
ted  to  the  Ceremony,  and  they  pafs  the  whole  Day 
together  in  Feafts  and  Diverfions,  while  the  new-mar¬ 
ried  Man  treats  his  Friends  in  another  Apartment. 
Tho’,  according  to  the  Laws,  they  can  have  but  one 
lawful  Wife,  and  in  the  Choice  that  they  make  tiiey 
have  regard  to  the  Quality  of  Age  and  Rank,  it  is 
neverthelefs  allow’d,  as  I  have  already  faid,  to  have 
feveral  Concubines,  whom  they  receive  into  the  Houle 
without  any  Formality,  and  are  content  to  fign  a 
Writing  with  their  Relations,  in  which  they  promife 
to  give  the  Sum  agreed  upon,  and  to  ufe  their  Daugh¬ 
ter  well. 

Thefe  fécond  Wives  are  intirely  dependant  on  the 
legitimate  Wife,  they  ferve  her,  and  pay  a  Deference 
to  her  as  the  only  Miilrefs  of  the  Houfe.  The  Chil¬ 
dren  that  are  born  of  a  Concubine  are  alfo  deemed  to 
belong  to  the  true  Wife,  and,  among  the  Cbinefe* 
have  equally  a  Right  to  inherit  ;  none  but  die  has  the 
Name  of  Mother,  and  if  thofe  who  are  truly  fo  hap¬ 
pen  to  die,  they  are  not  abfolutely  obliged  to  go  in 
Mourning  for  three  Years,  nor  to  be  abfent  from 
their  Examinations,  nor  to  quit  their  Offices  and  their 
Governments,  as  it  is  cuftomary  to  do  at  the  Death 
of  their  Father,  and  the  lawful  Wife,  tho’  fhe  is  not 
their  Mother  •,  however  there  are  but  very  few  that 
difpenfe  with  thefe  things  on  account  of  their  own  Mo¬ 
ther,  or  fail  to  give  them  proper  Marks  of  Tender- 
nefs  and  Refpedt. 

There  are  fome  who,  piquing  themfelves  upon 
their  Probity,  and  defining  to  gain  the  Reputation  of 
good  Husbands,  take'  no  Concubines  but  with  the 
Permiffion  and  Confient  of  their  Wives,  whom  they 
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perfaade  that  they  have  no  other  Intention  in  doing  it* 
than  to  furnifh  them  with  a  greater  Number  of  Wo¬ 
men  for  their  Service. 

There  are  others  who  take  a  Concubine  only  with 
a  Defign  to  have  a  Male-Infant,  and  the  Mo¬ 
ment  he  is  born,  if  fhe  difpleafes  their  Wives,  they 
fend  her  away,  and  give  her  Liberty  to  marry  whom 
fhe  will,  or  elfe  procure  her  a  Husband  themfelves, 
which  is  mod  common.  The  Cities  of  Tang  tcheou 
and  Sou  tcheou  have  the  Reputation  of  furnifhing  great 
Numbers  of  thefe  forts  of  Concubines;  they  bring  up 
well-fhaped  young  Girls  that  they  have  bought  elfe- 
where,  and  teach  them  to  fing,  and  play  on  the  Mu- 
fick,  and  accudom  them  to  all  forts  of  Exercifes  fuit- 
able  to  Women  of  Quality,  with  a  Defign  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  at  a  good  Price  to  fome  rich  Man¬ 
darin;  ' 

Men,  as  well  as  Women,  may  contract  Matrimony 
again,  when  Death  has  broken  the  firft  Bonds  :  Thofe 
who  in  the  firft  Alliance  muft  have  regard  to  the 
Rank  of  the  Perfon  whom  they  married,  ceafe  to  be 
under  the  fame  Obligation  when  they  marry  a  fécond 
time,  being  at  Liberty  to  efpoufe  folemnly  whom  they 
pleafe,  and  ,even  to  chufe  from  among  their  Concu¬ 
bines  her  who  is  mod  agreeable,  and  to  raife  her  to 
the  Rank  and  Honours  of  a  lawful  Wife  ;  but  thefe 
fécond  Marriages  require  the  Obfervation  of  few  For¬ 
malities. 

As  for  Widows  when  they  have  had  Children 
they  become  abfolute  Midreffes  of  themfelves,  and  the 
Relations  have  no  Power  to  condrain  them  to  conti¬ 
nue  in  the  State  of  Widowhood,  nor  to  engage  them 
in  another  Marriage  :  It  is  not  very  reputable  for  a 
Widow,  who  has  Children,  to  contract  Marriage  a  fé¬ 
cond  time,  without  great  Neceffity,  efpecially  if  die 
is  a  Woman  of  DidinCtion,  for  tho’  fhe  was  married 
but  a  few  Hours,  or  but  barely  contracted,  fhe  thinks 
herfelf  obliged  to  pafs  the  red  of  her  Days  in  Wi¬ 
dowhood, 
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dowhood,  and  to  teftify  by  that  means  the  Veneration 
Hie  preferves  for  the  Memory  of  her  deceafed  Hus¬ 
band,  or  the  Perfon  to  whom  fhe  was  engag’d.  There 
are  fome  in  a  middle  Station  of  Life,  whole  Rela¬ 
tions  being  willing  to  reimburfe  themfelves,  with  pare 
of  the  Sum  that  fhe  coil  her  firft  Husband,  may 
marry  her  again  if  fhe  has  no  Male-Iflue,  and  often 
force  her  to  do  it  :  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
Husband  is  appointed,  and  the  Mony  paid  without  her 
Knowledge  :  If  fhe  has  a  Daughter  un  weaned  fhe 
is  taken  into  the  Bargain  :  She  has  but  one  Method 
of  freeing  herfelf  from  this  Oppreffion,  which  is  that 
having  wherewith  to  fubfift  from  her  ov/n  Relations 
fhe  reimburfes  thofe  of  her  deceafed  Husband,  or  elfe 
becomes  aBonzeffe,  but  that  State  is  now  fo  much  de- 
cry’d  that  fhe  cannot  embrace  it  without  Difhonour 
to  herfelf  :  This  Violence  is  not  fo  common  among 
the  "Tartars . 

As  foon  as  a  poor  Widow  has  been  fold  in  this 
manner  they  bring  a  Chair,  with  a  considerable  Num¬ 
ber  of  trufly  Perfons,  who  tranfport  her  into  the 
Houfe  of  her  new  Husband  ;  the  Law,  which  forbids 
the  Selling  of  a  Woman  before  the  time  of  her  Mourn¬ 
ing  is  expired,  is  fometimes  negleCted,  fo  eager  are 
they  to  get  them  away  ;  however,  when  this  Ufage  is 
complain’d  of,  the  Mandarin  is  embarafs3d  if  he  has 
in  the  lead  connived  at  it. 

The  Marriages  contracted  by  the  Chine fe,  according 
to  the  folemn  Rites,  are  not  to  be  diffoived  :  There 
are  fevere  Penalties  that  may  be  inflicted  on  thofe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Law,  who  proftitute  their  Wives,  or  fell 
them  fecredy  to  others  :  If  a  Woman  elopes  from  her 
Husband  then  he  may  fell  her,  after  fhe  has  under¬ 
gone  the  Correction  appointed  by  the  Law  :  If  the 
Husband  abandons  his  Houfe  and  Wife,  after  three 
Years  Abfence  fhe  may  prefent  a  Petition  to  the 
Mandarins,  and  acquaint  them  with  her  Condition, 
who,  after  they  have  deliberately  examin’d  all  things, 
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may  give  her  the  Liberty  of  taking  another  Hus¬ 
band  ;  but  fhe  would  be  feverely  punifhed,  if  fhe 
married  without  the  Obfervation  of  this  Formality. 

However  there  are  particular  Cafes  wherein  a  Man 
may  divorce  his  Wife,  fuch  as  Adultery,  which  is 
very  uncommon,  by  reafon  of  the  Precautions  that 
are  ufed  with  regard  to  Women  ;  x4ntipathy  or  dif¬ 
ferent  Tempers,  Jealoufy,  Indifcretion,  Difobedience 
carried  too  far,  Barren  nefs,  and  contagious  Diflem- 
pers,  on  thefe  Occafions  the  Law  authorizes  a  Di¬ 
vorce,  which  feldom  happens  among  People  of  Qua¬ 
lity,  but  there  are  Examples  of  it  among  the  V  ul- 
gar.  If  a  Man,  without  lawful  Authority,  fell  his 
Wife,  both  he  who  fells  her  and  he  who  buys  her, 
as  well  as  thofe  who  have  any  Hand  in  the  Affair,  are 
feverely  punifh’d. 

There  are  fome  Occafions  that  hinder  the  contract¬ 
ing  of  Marriage,  or  if  it  has  been  done  make  it 
void. 

1.  If  a  Maid  has  been  promis’d  to  a  young  Man, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  Prefents  have  been  fent  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Relations  of  both  Families,  fhe  cannot 
marry  any  other  Perfon. 

2.  If  any  Fraud  has  been  made  ufe  of,  as  for  in- 
fiance,  if  inflead  of  a  beautiful  Perfon,  which  has  been 
fhewn  to  the  Go-between,  they  fubflitute  one  of  a 
difagreeable  Shape,  or  if  they  marry  the  Daughter 
of  a  Freeman  with  a  Slave,  or  if  he  who  gives  his 
Slave  to  a  Free- woman  perfuades  the  Relations  of  the 
Woman  that  he  is  his  Son,  or  his  Relation,  the  Mar¬ 
riage  is  declared  null,  and  all  thofe  concerned  in  the 
Fraud  are  rigoroufly  punifhed. 

3.  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  Mandarin  of  Letters  to 
enter  into  an  Alliance  with  any  Family  of  the  Province 
or  City  of  which  he  is  Governor  ;  and  if  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  tranfgrefs  this  Law,  not  only  the  Marriage 
will  be  null,  but  he  will  be  condemned  to  be  feverely 
baflinado’d. 
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4.  During  the  time  of  Mourning  for  the  Death  of 
a  Father  or  Mother  Marriage  is  prohibited  their 
Children  ;  if  Fromifes  were  made  before  the  Death 
the  Engagement  ceafes,  and  the  young  Man,  who  has 
had  the  Lofs,  ought  to  give  notice  of  it  by  a  Billet 
to  the  Relations  of  the  Maid  who  was  promis’d  ; 
however  they  do  not  on  this  account  think  them- 
felves  difen  gag’d,  but  wait  till  the  time  of  Mourning 
is  expired,  and  write  in  their  turn  to  the  young  Man 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  Engagement  -,  if  he  will 
not  liften  to  their  Propofal  the  Maid  is  at  Liberty, 
and  fhe  may  be  married  to  another.  It  is  the  fame 
thing  if  any  extraordinary  Affliction  happens  to  a 
Family  j  as  for  inftance,  if  the  Father  or  near  Rela¬ 
tion  is  imprifoned  the  Marriage  is  flopp’d  till  the 
Prifoner  gives  his  Confent,  and  even  then  they  have 
no  Feafting,  nor  any  other  Signs  of  Rejoicing. 

5.  In  a  word  thofe  of  the  fame  Family,  or  who 
bear  the  fame  Name,  tho’  their  Relation  is  ever  fo  di- 
ftant  cannot  marry  ;  nor  do  the  Laws  permit  two 
Brothers  to  efpoufe  two  Sifters,  nor  a  Widower  to 
marry  his  Son  with  a  Daughter  of  the  Widow  he  in¬ 
tends  to  take  to  Wife. 

If  the  Chinefe  Policy  has  taken  fuch  great  care  in  re¬ 
gulating  the  Ceremonies  that  are  to  accompany  pub- 
lick  and  private  Duties,  and  if  the  Ceremonial  is  fo 
very  exadt  with  relation  to  thefe  Particulars,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  filial  Piety  fhould  not  be  forgot,  on 
which,  as  I  have  laid  more  than  once,  the  Conflict!  - 
tion  of  the  Chinefe  Government  depends  :  Y oung 
Perfons  being  Witnefles  of  the  Veneration  that  is  paid 
to  deceafed  Relations,  by  the  continual  Honours  that 
are  done  to  them  as  if  they  were  yet  living,  learn 
betimes  what  Submiffion  and  Obedience  they  owe  to 
their  living  Parents:  Their  ancient  Sages  were  con¬ 
vinc’d  that  the  profound  Refpedl,  which  Youth  are  in- 
fpired  with  for  their  Parents,  renders  them  perfedUy  fub- 
miffive,  that  this  Submifflon  prefer ves  Peace  in  Families, 
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that  Peace  in  private  Families  produces  Tranquil¬ 
lity  in  Cities,  that  this  Tranquillity  prevents  In- 
furrcbtions  in  the  Provinces,  and  confequently  pre- 
ferves  Regularity  throughout  the  Empire  ;  on  this 
account  they  have  determined  what  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  time  of  Mourning,  and  at  Funerals, 
and  what  Honours  ought  to  be  paid  to  deceafed 
Relations. 

Common  Mourning  ought  to  kit  three  Years, 
which  they  commonly  reduce  to  twenty-feven  Months, 
and  during  this  time  they  cannot  take  upon  them  any 
publick  Office  ;  a  Mandarin  is  obliged  to  quit  his 
Government,  and  a  Minifter  of  State  the  Care  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  Empire,  to  live  retired,  and  to  give 
himfelf  up  to  Grief  on  account  of  his  Lofs,  unlefs  the 
Emperor,  for  important  Reafons,  difpenfes  there¬ 
with,  which  he  feldom  does  -,  and  it  is  not  till  after 
three  Years  are  expired  that  he  can  reaffume  his 
Office. 

The  Reafon  of  three  Years  being  palled  in  this 
melancholy  Condition,  is  to  fhew  the  Gratitude  they 
have  for  the  Care  of  their  Parents  for  them  during 
the  three  hrft  Years  of  their  Infancy,  wherein  they 
flood  in  need  of  continual  Affiftance  ;  the  Mourn¬ 
ing  for  other  Relations  is  longer  or  lliorter,  according 
to  the  Degree  thereof  :  This  Practice  is  fo  inviolably 
obferv’d,  that  their  Annals  prefer ve  the  Memory  of 
the  Piety  of  Ven  kong  King  of  Cin  :  This  Prince  was 
drove  from  the  Dominions  of  his  Father,  Hien  kong , 
by  the  Cunning  and  Violence  of  Li  ki  his  Step¬ 
mother  »,  he  travel  I’d  in  lèverai  Countries  to  diffipate 
his  Uneafinefs,  and  to  fhun  the  Snares  that  this  am¬ 
bitious  Woman  had  fpread  for  him  ;  when  he  heard 
of  the  Death  of  his  Father,  and  was  called  by  Mo 
kong ,  who  offer’d  him  Soldiers,  Arms,  and  JMony 
to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  his  Dominions,  his  An- 
fwer  was.  That  being  as  it  were  a  dead  Man ,  Jince  his 
Retreat  and  Exile ,  he  had  Regard  for  nothing  more 
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than  Virtue  and  Piety  towards  his  Parents  -,  that  this 
was  his  V 'reafurèy  and  that  he  chofe  rather  to  lofe  his 
Kingdom  than  to  fail  in  thefe  laft  Duties  of  Piety ,  that 
did  not  permit  him  to  take  Arms  at  '  a  tune  defined  to 
Grief  and  the  Funeral  Honours  that  he  owed  to  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  his  Father. 

The  Colour  of  their  Mourning  is  white  among 
Princes  as  well  as  Mechanicks  ;  thofe  who  have  a 
compleat  Mourning-Habit  have  their  Cap,  Veil, 
Gown,  Stockings,  and  Boots  all  white.  In  the  fir  ft 
Months  of  Mourning  for  their  Father  or  Mother 
their  Habit  is  a  kind  of  Linnen  Bag  of  a  bright-red 
Colour,  and  as  coarfe  as  a  Packing-Cloth  ;  their  Gir¬ 
dle  is  a  kind  of  a  Cord,  and  their  Cap  of  a  very 
odd  Figure  is  alfo  hempen  Cloth  :  ’Tis  by  this  me¬ 
lancholy  and  negligent  Outfide  that  they  affedt  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  inward  Grief  for  having  loft  fo  dear  a 
Relation. 

They  Seldom  wcfh  the  dead  Bodies,  but  they  drefs 
the  Deceafed  in  his  heft  Cloaths,  with  the  ufual 
Marks  of  his  Dignity  ;  then  they  put  him  in  the  Cof¬ 
fin  that  they  have  bought,  or  that  he  had  order’d  to 
be  made  during  his  Life. 

The  Coffins  of  thofe  in  eafy  Circumftances  are  made 
of  Planks  above  half  a  Foot  thick,  and  laft  a  long 
time  -,  they  are  fo  well  pitch’d  on  the  Infide,  and  ja- 
pan’d  without,  that  they  yield  no  bad  Smell  ;  fome 
are  finely  carv’d,  and  handlbmely  gilt  ;  there  are  alfo 
rich  Perfons  who  expend  from  three  hundred  to  a 
thoufand  Crowns  to  purchafe  a  Coffin  of  precious 
Wood,  adorn’d  with  variety  of  Figures. 

Before  the  Body  is  placed  in  the  Coffin  they  put 
a  little  Lime  at  the  bottom,  and  a  Pillow  of  Cotton 
W ool  to  Support  the  Head  j  the  Cotton  and  the  Lime 
ferve  to  dry  up  the  Moifture  that  may  proceed  from 
the  Corps  j  they  alfo  put  Cotton,  or  fuch  like  things, 
in  all  the  empty  Spaces  to  keep  him  in  the  fame  Si¬ 
tuation,  It  would  be,  in  their  Opinion,  an  unheard 
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of  Cruelty  to  open  a  dead  Body  and  take  out  the 
Heart  and  Entrails,  and  bury  them  feparately  ;  for  the 
fame  Reafon  it  would  be  a  monftrous  thing  to  behold, 
as  in  Europe ,  the  Bones  of  dead  Perfons  heaped  up 
on  each  other. 

The  Chine  fe  are  prohibited  from  burying  their  Dead 
within  the  Walls  of  the  Cities,  and  in  inhabited  Places, 
but  they  are  permitted  to  preferve  them  in  their 
Houfes  enclofed  in  fuch  Coffins  as  I  have  defcribed  *, 
they  often  keep  them  feveral  Months,  and  even  Years, 
like  a  Treafure,  and  no  Magiftrate  can  oblige  them 
to  put  them  under  Ground. 

They  may  even  tranfport  them  to  other  Provinces, 
which  is  commonly  done,  not  only  among  Perfons  of 
Diftindlion  who  die  out  of  their  Country,  but  even  a- 
mong  the  People  who  are  in  eafy  Circurnüances,  and 
who  die  in  a  difiant  Province,  as  it  often  happens  to 
trading  People  ^  a  Son  would  live  without  Reputa¬ 
tion,  efpeciaiiy  in  his  own  Family,  if  he  did  not 
caufe  the  Corps  of  his  Father  to  be  laid  in  the  Tomb 
of  his  Anceflors,  and  they  would  refufe  to  place  his 
Name  in  the  Hall  where  they  pay  them  Flonours, 
When  they  are  tranfported  from  one  Province  to  ano¬ 
ther,  they  are  not  permitted  to  bring  them  through 
the  Cities  without  an  Order  from  the  Emperor,  but 
they  carry  them  round  by  the  Walls. 

They  do  not  bury  feveral  Perfons,  thos  Relations, 
in  the  fame  G  rave,  while  the  Sepulchre  keeps  its  Form  : 
They  come  fometimes  a  great  way  to  vilit  the  Sepul¬ 
chres,  in  order  to  examine  the  Colour  of  the  Bones,  that 
they  may  know  whether  a  Stranger  has  ended  his  Life 
by  a  natural  or  violent  Death,  but  it  is  neceflary  that 
a  Mandarin  fhould  overlook  the  Opening  of  the  Cof¬ 
fin,  and  there  are  Under-Officers  in  the  Tribunals 
whofe  Employment  it  is  to  make  this  Diicovery,  in 
which  they  are  very  skilful  ;  there  are  fome  who  open 
their  Sepulchres  to  fieri!  Jewels  or  rich  DrelTes,  but  it 
is  a  Crime  that  is  puni  fil’d  very  feverely. 
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The  Sepulchres  are  built  without  the  Cities,  and 
if  it  may  be  upon  Eminences  -,  it  is  ufual  to  plant 
Pine-trees  and  Cyprefs-trees  round  them  :  About  a 
League  from  every  City  there  are  Villages,  Hamlets, 
and  fcatter’d  Houfes,  diverfify’d  with  little  Groves, 
and  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Hills  covered  with 
Trees,  and  enclofed  with  Walls  ;  thefe  are  fo  ma¬ 
ny  different  Sepulchres  that  yield  no  difagreeable 
Profped. 

The  Form  of  the  Sepulchres  is  different  in  different 
Provinces  ;  the  generality  are  whiten’d,  and  made  in 
the  Form  of  a  Horffioe,  and  very  prettily  conftrud- 
ed^  they  write  the  Name  of  the  Family  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Stone:  The  Poor  are  contented  with  covering 
the  Coffin  with  Stubble  or  Earth,  raifed  five  or  fix 
Foot  high  like  a  Pyramid  *,  feveral  inclofe  the  Coffin 
in  a  Place  built  with  Bricks,  like  a  Tomb. 

As  for  the  Grandees  and  Mandarins  their  Sepul¬ 
chres  are  of  a  magnificent  Strudure  ,  they  build  a 
Vault  in  which  they  inclofe  the  Coffin,  and  make 
over  it  a  Hillock  of  temper’d  Earth  about  twelve 
Foot  high,  and  eight  or  ten  in  Diameter,  not  unlike 
the  Shape  of  a  Flat,  which  they  cover  with  Lime 
and  Sand  that  the  W ater  may  not  penetrate  it  :  About 
this  they  plant,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  in  exaft 
Order,  Trees  of  a  different  kind  :  Near  toit  is  placed 
a  large  long  Table  of  white  poliffi’d  Marble,  upon 
which  is  a  Perfuming- Pan,  two  Veffels,  and  two 
Candlefticks,  which  are  alfo  of  Marble,  and  curiouf- 
ly  made  -,  on  each  fide  are  placed,  in  feveral  Ranks, 
a  great  number  of  Figures  of  Officers,  Eunuchs,  Sol¬ 
diers,  Lions,  faddled  Florfes,  Camels,  Tortoi fes,  and 
other  Animals  in  different  Attitudes,  with  Signs  of 
Grief  and  Veneration  in  their  Afpeds,  for  the  Chi- 
nefe  are  skilful  in  giving  Life  to  their  carved  Works, 
and  in  expreffing  all  the  Paffions  in  them. 

There  are  many  Chine fe,  who,  to  give  the  greateft 
Teftiçnony  of  their  Veneration  and  Tendernefs  for 
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their  deceafed  Fathers,  keep  their  dead  Bodies  three 
or  four  Years,  and  during  the  time  of  Mourning  they 
have  no  other  Seat  to  fit  on  in  the  Day-time  than  a 
Stool  cover’d  with  white  Serge,  and  in  the  Night 
they  lie  near  the  Coffin  on  nothing  but  a  Matt  made 
of  Reeds  ;  they  deny  themfelves  the  ule  of  Meat  and 
Wine,  frequent  no  Feafts  nor  any  publick  Affem- 
blies  ;  if  they  are  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  City, 
which  is  not  ufual  but  after  a  certain  Time,  the  Chair 
in  which  they  are  carried  is  fometimes  covered  with 
white  Cloth.  Thefe  folemn  Rites  that  they  ren¬ 
der  to  the  Deceafed  commonly  laft  feven  Days,  unlefs 
fome  Reafon  obliges  them  to  be  given  over  at  the 
end  of  three. 

While  it  is  open  all  the  Relations  and  Friends  that 
were  invited  corne  to  pay  their  laft  Duty  to  the  De¬ 
ceased  ;  the  neareft  Relations  remain  together  in  the 
fame  Houfe  ;  the  Coffin  is  expofed  in  the  principal 
Room,  adorned  with  white  Stuff,  which  is  fome¬ 
times  mixed  with  pieces  of  black  and  violet  Silk, 
and  other  Ornaments  of  Mourning,  when  they  fet  a 
T^ble  before  it,  and  place  on  it  the  Image  of  the 
Deceafed,  or  elfe  a  carved  piece  of  Work  whereon 
his  Name  is  written,  and  which  is  furrounded  with 
Flowers,  Perfumes,  and  lighted  Wax- Candles. 

Thofe  who  come  to  make  their  Compliments  of 
Condolence  falute  the  Deceafed  after  the  manner  of 
their  Country,  that  is,  they  proftrate  themfelves,  and 
beat  their  Foreheads  feveral  times  againft  the  Ground 
before  the  Table,  on  which  they  afterwards  place 
Wax-Candles  and  Perfumes,  which  they  bring  with 
them  according  to  Cuftom.  Thofe  who  were  parti¬ 
cular  f  riends  accompany  thefe  Ceremonies  with  Tears 
and  Groans,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  diftance. 

While  they  perform  thefe  Duties  the  eldeft  Son, 
accompany’d  with  his  Brothers,  comes  from  behind  a 
Curtain,  which  is  on  one  fide  the  Coffin,  with  a 
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Countenance  full  of  Grief,  and  fhedding  Tears,  with 
a  mournful  and  profound  Silence  y  they  pay  their  > 
Compliments  with  the  fame  Ceremony  that  they  u fed 
before  the  Coffin  ;  the  fame  Curtain  conceals  the  Wo¬ 
men,  who  fend  forth  every  now  and  then  very  mourn¬ 
ful  Cries. 

When  the  Ceremony  is  ended  they  rife  up,  and  a 
diflant  Relation  of  the  Deceafed,  or  a  Friend  in 
Mourning,  condudts  them  into  another  Apartment, 
where  they  have  Tea  and  dried  Fruits,  and  fuch  fort 
of  Refrefhments,  after  which  they  are  conduced  to 
their  Chairs  :  Thofe  who  live  but  a  little  diftance 
from  the  City  come  purpofely  to  perform  thefe  Cere¬ 
monies  in  Ferfbn  ;  or  if  the  diftance  of  Place  does 
not  permit  them,  or  they  are  indifpos’d,  they  fend  a 
Domeftick  with  a  Vifiting-Billet,  and  a  Prefent,  in 
order  to  make  their  Excufe:  The  Children  of  the 
Deceafed,  or  at  leaft  the  eldeft  Son,  are  afterwards 
obliged  to  vifit  all  thofe  who  came  to  perform  this 
friendly  Duty,  but  they  are  exempted  from  the  Trou¬ 
ble  of  feeing  fo  many  Perfons  ;  it  is  fufticient  that  they 
go  to  the  Door  of  every  Houfe,  apd  fend  in  a  Vifit¬ 
ing-Billet  by  a  Dorneftick. 

When  the  Day  of  the  Funeral  is  fixed  they  give 
Notice  of  it  to  all  the  Relations  and  Friends  of  the 
Deceafed,  who  are  fure  to  be  there  on  the  Day  ap¬ 
pointed  :  The  Procefiion  is  begun  by  thofe  who  car¬ 
ry  different  Pafteboard  Figures  reprefenting  Slaves, 
Tigers,  Lions,  Horfes,  &c.  Several  Companies  fol¬ 
low;,  marching  two  and  two  ;  fome  carry  Standards, 
Flags,  Perfuming-Fans  ;  others  play  mournful  Tunes 
upon  diverfe  mufical  Inftruments. 

In  fome  Places  the  Picture  of  the  Defundt  is  ele¬ 
vated  above  all  the  reft,  whereon  appears,  written  in 
large  Characters  of  Gold,  his  Name  and  Office-,  then 
follows  the  Coffin  cover’d  with  a  Canopy  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Dome,  which  is  entirely  made  of  violet- 
colour’d  Silk,  with  Tufts  of  white  Silk  at  the  four 
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which  are  embroider’d,  and  very  handfomely  inter¬ 
mix’d  with  Twift  ;  the  Machine  of  which  we  fpeak, 
and  on  which  the  Godin  is  placed,  is  carried  by  fixty- 
four  Men  -,  thofe  who  are  not  able  to  be  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  make  ufe  of  a  Machine  that  does  not  require 
fo  great  a  number  of  Carriers  ;  the  eldefc  Son  at  the 
Head  of  the  reft,  together  with  the  Grandchildren, 
follow  on  Foot  covered  with  a  hempen  Sack,  lean¬ 
ing  upon  a  Staff,  with  their  Bodies  bent  as  if  finking 
under  the  Weight  of  their  Grief*,  you  fee  afterwards 
the  Relations  and  Friends  all  in  Mourning,  and  a 
great  number  of  Chairs  cover’d  with  white  Stuff, 
wherein  are  the  Daughters,  Wives,  and  Slaves  of  the 
Deceafed,  who  make  the  Air  echo  with  their  Cries. 

Nothing  can  be  more  furprifmg  than  the  Tears, 
which  the  Chine  fe  fhed,  and  the  Cries  that  they  make 
at  thefe  Funerals  ;  but  as  every  thing  feems  to  be  done 
to  an  European  in  exaCI  Order,  and  according  to  Rule, 
the  Affectation  wherewith  they  feem  to  exprefs  their 
Sorrow  is  not  capable  of  exciting  in  him  the  fame 
Sentiments  of  Grief  that  he  is  Spectator  of  :  When 
you  are  arrived  at  the  Burying-place  you  fee,  a  few 
Paces  from  the  Tomb,  Tables  let  in  Rooms  made  on 
purpofe,  and  while  the  ufual  Ceremonies  laft  the  Do- 
mefticks  prepare  a  Repaft,  which  ferves  to  entertain 
all  the  Company. 

Sometimes  after  the  Repaft  is  ended  the  Relations 
and  Friends  proftrate  themfelves  again,  beating  their 
Foreheads  againft  the  Ground,  but  moft  commonly 
they  content  themfelves  with  returning  Thanks  -,  the 
eldeft  Son,  and  the  other  Children,  return  their  Civi¬ 
lities  with  dumb  Signs  :  If  it  is  the  Funeral  of  a 
great  Lord,  there  are  feveral  Apartments  at  his  Bury¬ 
ing-place,  and  after  the  Coffin  is  brought  a  great 
number  of  the  Relations  ftay  there  for  two  Months  to¬ 
gether,  to  renew  every  Day  the  Signs  of  their  Grief 
with  the  Sons  of  the  Deceafed. 
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At  the  Fanerai  of  Chriftians  they  carry  the  Crofs 
upon  a  great  Machine  handfomly  adorn'd,  and  fup- 
portedby  feveral  Ferions,  with  the  Images  of  the 
y  irgin  Mary  and  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  -,  you  will 
find  a  Detail  of  the  other  Ceremonies  in  the  Defcrip- 
tion  I  (hall  hereafter  make  of  thofe  that  were  obferved 
at  the  Death  of  P.  Vètbiefi . 

Thofe  that  were  obferved  at  the  Interment  of  P.  Brog- 
lio  appeared  fo  magnificent  to  the  Chinefe ,  that  they 
printed  the  Defcription  of  them;  the  Emperor  honour'd 
his  Tomb  with  an  Epitaph,  and  to  defray  the  Ex¬ 
pence  he  fent  ten  Pieces  of  white  Cloth  for  Mourning, 
and  two  hundred  Ounces  of  Silver,  with  a  Mandarin 
and  other  Officers  to  affift  at  the  Funeral 

The  Mourning  becomes  general  throughout  the 
Empire  when  Death  attacks  the  Throne  :  When  the 
Emprefs -Mother  was  taken  from  the  late  Emperor 
Cang  hi  a  fclemn  Mourning  lafted  fifty  Days,  during 
which  time  the  Tribunals  were  fhut  up,  and  they  ne¬ 
ver  fpoke  of  any  Bufmefs  to  the  Emperor  ,  the  Man¬ 
darins  fpent  the  whole  Day  at  the  Palace,  entirely  ta- 
ken  up  with  Weeping,  or  at  leaft  appearing  to  do  fo  ; 
feveral  pafs’d  the  Night  fitting  in  the  open  Ah  in 
the  very  coldeft  Weather  ;  even  the  Emperor’s  Son 
flept  in  the  Palace  without  putting  off  his  Garments  j 
all  the  Mandarins  on  horfe-back,  cloathed  in  white, 
and  with  few  Attendants,  went  for  three  Days  toge¬ 
ther  to  perform  the  ordinary  Ceremonies  before 
the  Picture  of  the  deceafed  Emprefs  :  The  red  Co¬ 
lour  was  prohibited,  for  which  reafon  they  took  the 
red  Tufts  out  of  their  Caps,  and  all  other  Orna¬ 
ments 

When  they  carried  the  Corps  o f  the  Emprefs  to 
the  Sepulchre,  the  Emperor  ordered  that  Hie  fhould 
pafs  through  the  common  Gates  of  the  Palace,  af¬ 
fecting  to  jfhew  by  this  how  much  he  defpifcd  the  fu- 
perftitious  Ideas  of  the  Chinefe  -,  for  it  is  cuftomary  a- 
mong  them  to  make  new  Paffages  into  their  Houfes 
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when  they  carry  the  dead  Bodies  of  their  Relations  to 
the  Place  of  their  Burial  ;  after  which  they  fhut  them 
up  again  to  moderate  the  Grief  that  the  too  confiant 
Remembrance  of  the  deceafed  might  excite, ,  which 
would  be  renewed  every  time  they  pafs  through  the 
fame  Door  which  the  Coffin  went  out  of.  Out  of 
the  City  they  built  a  large  {lately  Palace  with  new 
Matts,  which  had  the  Courts,  the  Halls,  and  the  A- 
partmcnts  to  place  the  Body  in  till  they  carried  it  to 
the  Sepulchre  of  the  Imperial  Family. 

Four  young  Damfels,  who  ferved  her  affectionately 
while  living,  were  defirous  of  bearing  her  Company 
in  Death,  to  render  her  the  fame  Service  in  the  other 
World  ;  for  this  Purpofe  they  had  taken  their  Attire, 
according  to  the  ancient  Cuflom  of  the  Tartars,  to  go 
and  facrifice  themfelves  before  their  Miflrefs’s  Body  ; 
but  the  Emperor,  who  difapproved  of  fo  barbarous 
a  Cuflom,  prevented  its  being  put  in  execution.  This 
Prince  prohibited  the  Obfervation  for  the  future  of  the 
extravagant  Cuflom,  which  v/as  common  among  the 
Tartars ,  of  burning  their  Riches,  and  even  fometimes 
the  Domeflicks  of  great  Men,  when  they  laid  their 
Bodies  on  the  Funeral  Pile. 

The  Ceremonies  obferved  at  the  Obfequies  of  the 
Great  have  fomething  very  magnificent  ,  one  may 
judge  of  them  by  thofe  which  were  performed  at  the 
Death  of  Ta  vang  ye,  the  eldeft  Brother  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  Gang  hi,  at  which  fome  of  the  Miffionaries 
were  obliged  to  affifl.  The  Proceffion  began  with 
the  Band  of  Trumpeters  and  Muficians,  after  which 
they  marched  two  and  two  in  the  following  Order  : 
Ten  Mace-bearers,  whofe  Maces  were  of  gilt  Cop¬ 
per  ;  four  Umbrellas,  and  four  Canopies  of  Cloth  of 
Gold  ;  fix  unloaded  Camels,  with  Sable-skins  hang¬ 
ing  at  their  Necks  ;  fix  Camels  loaded  with  Tents 
and  Hunting-Equipages,  covered  with  great  red  Flouf- 
ings,  which  drag’d  upon  the  Ground  ;  fix  Hunting- 
Dogs  led  in  a  Leaffi  ;  fourteen  Plorfes  unfaddled, 
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with  yellow  Bridles,  and  Sable-skins  hanging  down  ; 
fix  other  Horfes,  carrying  magnificent  Portmanteaus 
full  of  Habits  that  were  to  be  burnt  ,  fix  other  Plorfes 
with  embroidered  Saddles,  gilt  Stirrups,  &c.  fifteen 
Gentlemen  carrying  Bows,  Arrows,  Quivers,  &c. 
eight  Men  carrying  each  in  their  Plands  a  Girdle, 
after  the  Tartarian  Fafhion,  from  whence  hung  Purfes 
filled  with  Pearls  ,  ten  Men  carrying  in  their  Hands 
Caps  proper  for  all  Seafons  ;  an  open  Chair,  like  to 
that  in  which  the  Emperor  is  carried  ;  another  Chair 
with  yellow  Cufhions  ;  the  two  Sons  of  the  deceafed 
Prince,  fupported  by  Eunuchs,  and  feeming  to  weep  ; 
the  Coffin  with  a  great  yellow  Canopy,  carried  by 
fixty  or  eighty  Men,  cloathed  in  green,  with  red 
Plumes  in  their  Caps  -,  the  Agoes  in  Companies  fur- 
rounded  with  their  Servants  ;  the  Keguloes  and  other 
Princes  ;  two  other  Coffins  containing  two  Concubines, 
who  were  hanged  that  they  might  ferve  the  Prince  in 
the  other  World  as  they  had  fervecl  him  in  this  ,  the 
Grandees  of  the  Empire  ;  the  Chairs  of  the  deceafed 
Prince’s  Wife,  and  the  PrincdTes  his  Relations  ;  a 
multitude  of  People^  JLamaes,  and  Bonzes  clofed  the 
Proceffion. 

The  eight  Banners  with  all  the  Mandarins  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior  were  gone  before,  and  ranged  them- 
felves  in  order  of  Battle  to  receive  the  Body  at  the 
Entrance  of  the  Garden,  where  it  was  to  be  depofited 
till  the  Tomb  of  the  Prince  was  built  :  Above  16000 
People  were  reckon’d  to  attend  this  Ceremony. 

The  Duties  and  Honours  that  are  paid  by  every 
Family  to  their  deceafed  Anceftors  are  not  confined  to 
the  Funeral  Obfequies,  and  time  of  Mourning  -,  there 
are  two  other  forts  of  Ceremonies  that  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved  every  Year,  with  reference  to  them  :  The  firfi: 
are  put  in  practice  in  the  Flail  of  their  Anceftors  in 
I  certain  Months  of  the  Year,  for  there,  is  no  Family 
1  that  has  not  a  Place  built  on  purpofe  for  this  Cere- 
I  mony  :  This  Hall  is  frequented  by  all  the  Branches 
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of  the  fame  Family,  which  fometimes  amount  to 
feven  or  eight  thoufand  Perfons,  for  fome  of  thefe 
Alfemblies  have  been  compoiëd  of  eighty  feven 
Branches  of  the  fame  Family:  Then  there  is  no  Di- 
dindtion  of  Rank  ;  the  Mechanick,  the  Husbandman, 
the  Mandarin,  the  Dodbor,-  are  all  confounded  toge-  • 
ther,  and  freely  own  each  other  ;  it  is  Age  that  re¬ 
gulates  the  whole,  and  the  olded,  tho’  the  poored, 
has  the  fird  Place. 

There  is  in  the  Hall  a  long  Table  placed  next  to 
the  Wall,  with  Steps  to  go  up  to  it  ;  on  this  Table  is 
commonly  placed  the  Image  of  the  mod  eminent  An- 
ceflor,  or  at  lead  his  Name,  and  the  Names  of  the 
Men,  Women,  and  Children  of  the  Family,  wrote  on 
each  fide  on  frnall  Boards  of  about  a  Foot  in  height, 
with  the  Age,  Quality,  Employment,  and  Day  of  the 
deceafe  of  each  Perfon. 

All  the  Relations  affemble  in  this  Hall  in  the  Spring, 
and  fometimes  in  Autumn  ;  the  richeil  among  them 
prepare  a  Fead,  and  feveral  Tables  are  loaded  with 
variety  of  Difhes  of  Meat,  Rice,  Fruit,  Perfumes, 
Wine,  and  Wax- Candles,  much  with  the  fame  Cere¬ 
monies  ufed  by  their  Children  with  reference  to  them 
while  they  were  yet  living,  and  are  alfo  ufed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Mandarins  on  their  Birth- Days,  or  when 
they  take  pofiefllon  of  their  Governments.  As  for 
the  meaneft  of  the  People,  who  are  not  able  to  build 
a  proper  Place  for  this  ule,  they  content  themfelves 
with  infcribing  the  Names  of  their  neared  Ancedors 
in  the  mod  publick  part  of  the  Houfe. 

The  other  Ceremonies  are  pradbifed  at  lead  once  a 
Year,  at  the  Burial-place  of  their  Ancedors.  As  the' 
Tombs  are  without  the  City,  and  commonly  in  the 
Mountains,  the  Defendants,  with  their  Relations,  re¬ 
fort  thither  every  Year  fome  time  in  April  ;  they 
begin  with  plucking  up  the  Grafs,  Weeds,  and  Bullies 
from  about  the  Sqpuichre,  after  which  they  di fever 
Signs  of  Veneration,  Acknowledgment  and  Grief, 
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with  the  fame  Ceremonies  that  were  obferved  at  their 
Death  ,  they  then  place  upon  the  Tomb  Wine  and 
Victuals,  which  ferve  them  afterwards  to  feaft  upon 
together. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Chinefe  carry  their 
Ceremonies  to  a  great  excefs,  efpecially  with  refpebt 
to  the  deceafed  ;  but  it  is  a  Maxim  eftablifhed  by  their 
'Laws  and  Cuftams,  that  they  ought  to  pay  the  fame 
Honours  to  the  dead  as  to  thofe  that  are  living. 

The  ancient  Chinefe  made  life  of  a  little  Child  as 
a  living  Image  to  reprefent  the  deceafed,  thofe  of 
latter  times  have  fuhftituted  an  I  mage  or  Pibture  in 
its  room,  and  fmce  Idolatry  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Empire  the  Bonzes  have,  with  defign  to  deceive 
the  People,  mingled  federal  fuperititious  Ceremonies, 
fuch  as  burning  gilt  Paper  in  the  Form  of  Mony, 
white  Silks,  &c.  as  if  thefe  things  would  be  of 
fervice  to  him  in  the  other  World ,  and  have 
taught  that  the  Souls  of  the  deceafed  hover  about 
the  Tablets  whereon  their  Names  are  written,  and 
feed  upon  the  Smell  of  the  Meats  and  Perfumes  that 
are  burnt. 

Such  ridiculous  Cuftoms  are  very  repugnant  to  the 
true  Chinefe  Dobtrine,  and  have  no  force  but  among 
an  ignorant  Multitude,  who  follow  thefe  fort  of  Sebts, 
and  even  tho3  the  Bonzes  have  introduced  their  parti¬ 
cular  Superftitions,  they  kill  look  upon  the  ancient 
Ceremonies  as  true  Signs  of  filial  Veneration,  which 
Children  owe  to  their  deceafed  Parents. 


of  their  Prifo?isy  and  Punijhmerts  for 

Criminals . 

THO*  the  Juftice  of  the  Chinefe  feems  flow  by 
reafon  of  the  long  Proceedings  which  they  obferve, 
that  Men  may  not  be  deprived  of  Life  and  Honour 
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unjnftly,  yet  Criminals  are  feverely  punifhed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Enormity  of  their  Crimes  :  Criminal 
Matters  often  pafs  through  five  or  fix  Tribunals  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  a  decifive  Sentence  :  Thefe  Tribu¬ 
nals  are  fubordinate  to  one  another,  and  have  a  Right 
to  review  the  whole  Procefs,  and  to  receive  exact  In¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Life  and  Manners  of  the 
Accufers  and  Witneffes,  as  well  as  of  the  Crimes  of 
the  Perfons  accufed. 

*  This  Slownefs  of  Proceeding  is  favourable  to  the 

accufed,  becaufe  by  this  means  the  Oppreffion  of  In¬ 
nocence  is  prevented,  but  then  they  mud  lie  a  long 
while  in  Prifon.  Thefe  Prifons  are  neither  fo  dread¬ 
ful  nor  fo  loathfome  as  the  Prifons  of  Europe ,  but  are 
much  more  convenient  and  fpacious,  and  are  built 
in  the  fame  manner  almoft  throughout  the  Empire, 
being  fituated  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Tribunals. 

When  you  pafs  through  the  firft  Door  towards  the 
Street  you  go  along  a  Paffage  to  a  fécond  Door,  by 
which  you  enter  into  a  low  Court,  which  you  crofs, 
and  then  come  to  a  third  Door,  which  is  the  Jailor’s. 
Apartment  :  After  that  you  enter  a  large  fquare  Court, 
on  all  fides  of  which  are  the  Prifoners  Rooms,  eredt- 
ed  on  large  Pillars  of  Wood,  which  form  a  kind  of 
a  Gallery  :  At  the  four  Corners  are  fecret  Prifons, 
wherein  the  greatef!  Criminals  are  fecured,  who  are 
not  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  Day-time,  nor  to  converfe 
in  the  Court,  as  fometimes  the  other  Prifoners  are 
permitted  to  do,  and  yet  Mony  will  purchafe  this 
Liberty  for  a  few  Hours  *,  they  are  careful  in  the 
Night-time  to  load  them  with  heavy  Chains,  which 
they  fallen  to  their  Elands,  Feet,  and  middle  of  the 
Body.  A  little  Mony,  rightly  managed,  may  even 
foften  this  Severity  of  the  Jailors,  and  render  their 
Irons  more  fupportable. 

As  for  thole,  whofe  Faults  are  not  very  heinous, 
they  have  the  Liberty  of  walking  about  in  the  Day¬ 
time,  and  taking  the  Air  in  the  Courts  of  the  Pri¬ 
fon, 
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fon ?  but  in  the  Evening  they  are  all  called  over,  and 
£hut  up  in  a  large  dark  Hall,  or  elfe  in  the  little 
Rooms  which  they  may  hire  for  their  own  Conve- 
niency. 

A  Centinel  watches  all  the  Night  to  keep  the  Pri- 
foners  in  profound  Silence,  and  if  the  lead  Noife  is 
heard,  or  the  Lamp,  which  is  to  be  kept  lighted,  put 
out,  the  Jailors  have  immediate  Notice  that  they  may 
remedy  this  Diforder. 

Others  are  obliged  to  walk  about  continually,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  the  Prifoners  to  attempt  an  Efcape, 
becaule  it  would  foon  be  difcovered,  and  feverely  pu- 
nifhed  by  the  Mandarin,  who  vifits  the  Priions  very 
often,  and  ought  always  to  be  able  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  them  ;  for  if  there  are  any  fick  he  mud: 
anfwer  for  them,  becaufe  he  is  to  procure  Phyfici- 
ans,  and  to  fupply  Remedies  at  the  Emperors  Ex¬ 
pence,  as  alfo  to  take  all  poffible  care  for  their  Reco¬ 
very  :  They  are  obliged  to  inform  the  Emperor  of 
all  that  die,  who  often  orders  the  luperior  Manda¬ 
rins  to  examine  if  the  inferior  have  done  their  Duty. 

It  is  at  this  Time  of  vifiting  that  thofe  who  are 
guilty  of  any  Crime,  which  deferves  Death,  appear 
with  a  melancholy  Countenance,  the  Plead  hung 
down,  and  the  Feet  trembling,  by  which  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  excite  Companion,  but  it  is  to  no  Pur- 
pole  :  There  are  large  Prifons,  fuch  as  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Peking ,  where  Tradefmen  and 
Mechanicks,  as  Taylors,.  Butchers,  Sellers  of  Rice 
and  Elerbs,  &c.  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Prifons  for 
the  Service  and  Conveniency  of  thofe  who  are  detain¬ 
ed  in  them  ;  there  are  even  Cooks  to  drefs  their  Food, 
and  every  thing  is  done  in  exadl  Order  thro9  the 
Care  of  the  Officers:  The  Womens  Prifon  is  feparate 
from  that  of  the  Men,  and  there  is  no  fpeaking  to  them 
but  thro’  a  Grate,  or  the  Place  through  which  their 
Neceffiaries  are  conveyed  ;  but  it  is  very  fekiom  that 
any  Man  goes  near  them. 
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In  feme  Places  when  the  Prifoner  dies  his  Body  is 
not  permitted  to  pafs  through  the  common  Door  of 
the  Prifon,  but  by  an  Opening  in  the  firft  Court, 
which  ferves  only  for  the  Dead  to  pafs  through.  Per- 
fons  above  the  common  Rank,  when  like  to  die  in 
Prifon,  defire  as  a  Favour  that  they  may  go  out  before 
they  expire,  becaufe  they  look  upon  it  as  an  infa¬ 
mous  thing  to  go  the  fame  way  with  the  reft  ;  fo  that 
if  a  Chinefe  wifhes  any  Perfon  ill,  the  greateft  Curie 
that  he  can  think  of,  is  to  wifh  that  he  may  be 
drag’d  through  the  Prifon-Hole. 

No  Crimes  pafs  unpunished  in  China  \  the  Bafti- 
nadoe  is  the  common  Punifhment  for  flight  Faults, 
and  the  number  of  Blows  is  proportionable  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Fault  :  This  is  the  Punifhment  which 
the  Officers  of  War  immediately  infliCt  on  the  Sol¬ 
diers  who,  being  placed  as  Centinels  in  the  Night¬ 
time  in  the  Streets  and  publick  Places  of  great 
Cities,  are  found  afleep. 

When  the  number  of  Blows  does  not  exceed  twenty 
it  is  accounted  a  fatherly  Correction,  and  is  not  in¬ 
famous  ;  the  Emperor  himfelf  fometimes  commands 
it  to  be  inflicted  on  Great  Perfons,  and  afterwards  fees 
them  and  treats  them  as  ufual. 

A  very  fmall  matter  will  incur  this  Correction  ;  as 
having  taken  a  Trifle,  faid  opprobrious  things,  given 
a  few  Blows  with  the  Fift  :  If  thefe  things  reach  the 
Mandarin’s  Ears  he  immediately  fets  the  Battoon  at 
work:  After  the  Correction  is  over  they  are  to  kneel 
before  the  Judge,  bow  their  Bodies  three  times  to 
the  Earth,  and  thank  him  for  the  Care  he  takes  of 
their  Education. 

The  Infiniment  wherewith  he  inflicts  the  Baftinadoe 
is  a  thick  Cane,  cloven  in  two,  and  feveral  Foot 
long  ;  the  lower  part  is  as  broad  as  one’s  Hand,  and 
the  upper  is  ftnooth  and  fmall  that  it  may  more 
eafily  be  managed  -,  it  is  made  of  Bamboo ,  which  is  a 
Wood  that  is  hard,  ftrong  and  heavy. 
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When  the  Mandarin  fits  in  Judgment  he  is  placed 
before  a  Table,  upon  which  is  a  Cafe  full  of  fmall 
Staves  about  half  a  Foot  long  and  two  Fingers 
broad,  and  he  is  furrounded  with  tall  Footmen  with 
Battoons  in  their  Hands  ;  at  a  certain  Sign  that  he 
gives,  by  taking  out  and  throwing  down  thefe  Staves, 
they  feize  the  Criminal,  and  lay  him  down  with 
his  Face  towards  the  Ground,  pull  his  Breeches  over 
his  Fleels,  and  as  many  fmall  Staves  as  the  Man¬ 
darin  draws  out  of  the  Cafe  and  throws  on  the  Ground, 
fo  many  Footmen  fucceed  each  other,  every  one  giv¬ 
ing  five  Blows  with  a  Battoon  on  the  guilty  Perfon’s 
bare  Skin. 

However  it  is  obfervable  that  four  Blows  are  al¬ 
ways  reckoned  as  five,  which  they  call  the  Grace  of 
the  Emperor,  who  as  a  Father  has  Compaffion  on 
his  People,  always  fubftradling  fomething  from  the 
Punifhment.  There  is  another  Method  of  mitigating 
the  Correction,  which  is  to  bribe  thofe  that  apply  it, 
for  they  have  the  Art  of  managing  it  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  Blows  fhall  fall  very  lightly,  and  the 
Punifhment  become  almoft  infenfible.  A  young  Chi- 
nefe  beholding  his  Bather  condemned  to  this  Punifh- 
ment,  and  ready  to  fuffer,  threw  himfelf  upon  him 
to  receive  the  Blows,  which  influenced  the  Judge  with 

lo  much  Compaffion  that  he  pardoned  the  Father  for 
the  fake  of  the  Son. 

It  is  not  only  in  his  'Tribunal  that  a  Mandarin  has 
Power  to  give  the  Baflinadoe,  his  the  fame  thing  in 
whatever  Place  he  is,  even  out  of  his  Diflrid,  for 
which  Reafon  when  he  goes  abroad  he  has  always 

Officers  of  Juflice  in  his  Train  who  carry  the  Bat- 
toon. 

As  for  one  of  the  vulgar  it  is  fufficient  not  to  have 
alighted  if  he  was  on  horfe-back  when  the  Manda¬ 
rin  pafs’d  by,  or  to  have  crofs’d  the  Street  in  his  Pre¬ 
fence,  to  receive  five  or  fix  Blows  by  his  order:  The 
Performance  of  it  is  fo  quick  thât  it  is  often  done  be- 
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fore  thofc  who  are  prefent  perceive  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  Matters  ufe  the  fame  Corre6lion  to  their  Scho¬ 
lars,  Fathers  to  their  Children,  and  Noblemen  to  pu- 
nifh  their  Domefticks  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the- 
Battoon  is  every  way  lefs. 

Another  Punifhment,  lefs  painful  but  more  infa¬ 
mous,  is  the  Wooden- Collar,  which  the  Pcrtuguefe 
have  called  Cangue  :  This  Cangue  is  compofed  of  two 
pieces  of  Wood,  hollowed  in  the  middle,  to  place  in 
the  Neck  of  the  Criminal  :  When  he  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Mandarin  they  take  thefe  two  pieces 
of  Wood,  lay  them  on  his  Shoulders,  and  join  them 
together  in  fuch  a  manner  that  theie  is  Room  only 
for  the  Neck  -,  by  this  means  the  Perfon  can  neither 
fee  his  Feet,  nor  put  his  Hand  to  his  Mouth,  but  is 
obliged  to  be  fed  by  fome  othei  Perfon.  cairiu^ 
Night  and  Day  this  difagreeable  Load,  which  is 
heavier  or  lighter  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Fault.  Some  Gangues  weigh  200  Pound,  and  are 
fo  trouble! ome  to  Criminals  that  out  01  Snarnc, 
Confufion,  Pain,  Want  of  Nourifhment  and  Sleep, 
they  die  under  them  :  Some  are  three  Foot  fquare, 
and  five  or  fix  Inches  thick  ;  the  common  fort  weigh 
fifty  or  fixty  Pound. 

The  Criminals  find  different  ways  to  mitigate  the 
Punifhment,  fome  walk  in  Company  with  their  Re¬ 
lations  and  Friends,  who  fupport  the  four  Corners  of 
the  Cangue  that  it  may  not  gaul  their  Shoulders  -, 
others  reft  it  on  a  i  able,  or  on  a  Bench  \  othei  s  hav  e 
a  Chair  made  proper  to  fupport  the  four  Corners, 
and  fo  fit  tolerably  eafy  :  Some  lie  upon  their  Bellies, 
and  make  ufe  of  the  Hole  where  their  Head  is  as  a 
Window  through  which  they  boldly  view  all  that 

paffes  in  the  Street.  . 

When,  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Mandarin,  they  have 

joined  the  two  pieces  of  Wood  about  the  Neck  oftne 
Criminal,  they  patte  on  each  fide  two  long^  Slips  of 

Paper,  about  four  Fingers  broad,  on  which  they  fix  a 
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Seal,  that  the  two  Pieces  which  compofe  the  Cangue 
may  not  be  feparated  without  its  being  perceived. 
Then  they  write  in  large  Charadters  the*  Crime  for 
which  this  Punifhment  is  inffidted,  and  the  Time  that 
it  ought  to  lad  ;  for  inilance,  if  it  be  a  Thief,  or  fe- 
ditious  Perfon,  or  a  difturber  of  the  Peace  of  Fami¬ 
lies,  a  Gamefler,  &c.  he  muft  wear  the  C argue  for 
three  Months  in  a  particular  Place. 

The  Place  where  they  are  expofed  is  generally  at 
the  Gate  of  a  Temple  which  is  much  frequented,  or 
where  two  Streets  crofs,  or  at  the  Gate  of  the  City,  or 
in  a  publick  Square,  or  even  at  the  principal  Gate  of 
the  Mandarin’s  Tribunal. 

When  the  Time  of  Punifhment  is  expired  the  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Tribunal  bring  back  the  Criminal  to  the 
Mandarin,  who,  after  having  exhorted  him  to  amend 
his  Conduct,  frees  him  from  the  Cangue ,  and  to  take 
his  leave  of  him  orders  him  twenty  Strokes  of  the 
Battoon ,  for  it  is  the  common  Cuftom  of  the  Cbinefe 
Juftices  not  to  inflidt  any  Punifhment  unlefs  it  be 
a  pecuniary  one ,  which  is  not  preceded  and  iuc- 
ceedcd  by  the  Baflinadoe,  infomuch  that  it  may  be 
faid  that  the  Cbinefe  Government  fubfifts  by  the  Exer- 
cife  of  the  Battoon. 

This  Punifhment  is  more  common  for  Men  than 
Women,  and  yet  an  ancient  Miffionary,  who  vifited 
a  Mandarin  of  a  City,  found  a  Woman  near  his  Tri¬ 
bunal  carrying  the  Cangue  -,  fhe  was  a  Bonzefs ,  that 
is  a  Woman  who  lives  in  a  kind  of  Nunnery,  where 
Entrance  is  forbid  to  all  Perfons  whatever,  and  there 
they  employ  themfelves  in  worfhipping  of  Idols  and 
in  Labour,  and  are  obliged  to  live  a  Life  of  Chaftity 
while  they  flay  there. 

This  Bonzefs  being  accufed  of  having  had  a  Child, 
the  Mandarin  upon  the  Complaint  made  to  him  cited 
her  before  his  Tribunal,  and  after  giving  her  a  fevere 
Reprimand,  told  her,  that  fince  fhe  could  not  live 
continently  it  was  necefiary  for  her  to  quit  the  Nun¬ 
nery  and  marry  \  however,  to  punifh  her  for  tranL 
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greffing  the  Rules  of  her  Order,  he  condemned  her  to 
carry  the  Cangue  ;  her  Crime  was  written  upon  it, 
to  which  was  added,  That  if  any  Perfon  would  mar¬ 
ry  her  the  Mandarin  would  fet  her  at  Liberty,  and 
give  her  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Silver  to  defray  the 
Expence  of  her  Nuptials  :  This  Sum  is  equal  to 
feven  Livres  and  ten  Sous  French  Mony  -,  fifty  Soûs 
were  to  hire  a  Chair  and  to  pay  the  Muficians,  and 
the  five  remaining  Livres  were  defigned  to  bear  the 
Expence  of  the  Feail  to  which  the  Neighbours  were 
to  be  invited  on  the  Nuptial-day  -,  fhe  was  not  very 
long  without  meeting  with  a  Husband,  who  demand¬ 
ed  her  of  the  Mandarin,  and  fhe  was  accordingly 
granted. 

Befides  the  Punifhment  of  the  Cangue  there  are  fill! 
others  which  are  infii&ed  for  flight  Faults.  The  Mil- 
fionary  aforefaid,  entring  into  the  fécond  Court  of 
the  fame  Tribunal,  found  young  People  upon  their 
Knees  -,  fome  bore  on  their  Heads  a  Stone  weighing 
feven  or  eight  Pound,  others  held  a  Book  in  their 
Hand,  and  feemed  to  read  diligently. 

Among  thefe  was  a  young  married  Man  about  thirty 
Years  old,  who  loved  Gaming  to  excefs;  he  had  loll 
one  part  of  the  Mony  which  his  Father  had  furnifhed 
him  with  to  carry  on  his  Bufinefs  -,  Exhortations, 
Reprimands,  Threatnings,  proved  ineffectual  to  root 
out  this  Paffion,  fo  that  his  Father,  being  ffill  defirous 
to  cure  him  of  this  Difeafe,  conduced  him  to  the 
Mandarin’s  Tribunal.  The  Mandarin,  who  was  a 
Man  of  Flonour  and  Probity,  hearing  the  Father’s 
Complaint  caufed  the  young  Man  to  draw  near, 
and  after  a  fevere  Reprimand,  and  proper  Advice,  he 
was  going  to  have  him  Baftinado’d,  when  his  Mo¬ 
ther  entred  all  of  a  Hidden,  and  throwing  her  felf  at 
the  Mandarin’s  Feet,  with  Tears  in  her  Eyes  befought 
him  to  pardon  her  Son. 

The  Mandarin  granted  her  Petition,  and  ordered 
a  Book  to  be  brought  compofed  by  the  Emperor  for 
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the  Inftruflion  of  the  Empire,  and  opening  it  chofe  the 
Article  which  related  to  filial  Obedience.  You  promife 
me ,  ■  faid  he  to  the  young  Man,  to  renounce  Play ,  and 
to  lift  en  to  your  Father's  Directions  -,  I  therefore  pardon 
you  this  time  \  hut  go  and  kneel  in  the  Gallery  on  the  fide 
of  the  Hall  of  Audience,  and  learn  by  Heart  this  Article 
of  filial  Obedience  ;  you  Jhall  not  depart  from  the  Tribu¬ 
nal  till  you  repeat  it,  and  promife  to  obferve  it  the  Re¬ 
mainder  of  your  Life.  This  Order  was  exa&ly  put  in 
Execution,  the  young  Man  remained  three  Days  in 
the  Gallery,  learn’d  the  Article  and  was  difmiffed. 

There  are  fome  Crimes  for  which  the  Criminals 
are  mark’d  on  the  Cheek,  and  the  Mark  which  is 
impreffed  is  a  Chinefe  Character,  fignifying  their  Crime  : 
There  are  others  for  which  they  are  condemned  to 
Banifhment,  or  to  draw  the  Royal  Barks  ;  this  Ser¬ 
vitude  lafts  no  longer  than  three  Years.  As  for  Ba- 
nifhment  it  is  often  perpetual,  efpecially  if  Tart  ary  is 
the  Place  of  Exile,  but  before  they  depart  they  are 
fure  to  be  baftinado’d,  and  the  Number  of  Blows  is 
proportionable  to  their  Crime. 

There  are  three  different  ways  of  punching  with 
Death  ;  the  firft  is  the  mildefl,  which  is  Strangling, 
and  this  Punifhment  is  in fl idled  for  Crimes  that  bare¬ 
ly  deferve  Death  :  It  is  thus,  that  a  Man  is  punifhed 
who  kills  his  Adverfary  in  a  Duel. 

The  fécond  is  Beheading,  and  this  Punifhment  they 
inflidt  for  Crimes  which  have  greater  Enormity, 
fuch  as  Afiafiination  :  This  Death  is  looked  upon  as 
the  mod:  fhameful,  becaufe  the  Head,  which  is  the 
principal  Part  of  a  Man,  is  feparated  from  the  Body, 
and  when  they  die  they  do  not  preferve  the  Body  as 
intire  as  they  received  it  from  their  Parents. 

In  fome  Places  they  flrangle,  with  a  kind  of  Bow, 
the  String  of  which  is  put  round  the  Criminal's  Neck, 
and  then  by  drawing  it  they  flrangle  him  ;  in  other 
Places  they  put  a  Cord  of  feven  or  eight  Foot  long 
round  the  Criminal’s  Neck  with  a  running  Knot, 
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two  Servants  belonging  to  the  Tribunal  draw  it  hard 
at  each  End,  and  then  loofe  it  in  a  Moment  after  ; 
then  they  draw  it  as  before,  and  the  fécond  time  they 
are  fure  to  kill  the  Criminal. 

Perfons  above  the  common  Rank  are  always  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Place  of  Punifhment  in  Chairs  or  covered 
Carts  :  When  the  Criminal  is  to  be  condemned,  the 
Mandarin  orders  the  Prifoner  to  be  brought  into  the 
Tribunal,  where  commonly  there  is  prepared  a  fhort 
Repad,  at  lead  before  Sentence  is  given  they  never 
fail  to  give  him  Wine,  after  which  the  Sentence  is 
read. 

The  Criminal,  who  is  condemned,  Sometimes  greatly 
exclaims  againd  thofe  who  condemned  him  ;  when  this 
happens  afterwards  the  Mandarin  hears  patiently  thefe 
Inventives  againd  him,  but  they  put  a  Gag  in  his 
Mouth,  and  condudt  him  to  Execution.  Some  of 
thofe  who  go  on  Foot  fin  g  all  the  Way,  and  drink 
freely  of  the  Wine  which  their  Friends  prefent,  who 
wait  to  meet  them  to  Shew  this  lad  Mark  of  their 
Friendship. 

There  is  another  kind'  of  Punifhment  which  fa¬ 
vours  of  Cruelty,  and  wherewith  Rebels  and  Tray  - 
tors  are  ufually  punifhed,  this  they  call  cutting  in 
ioooo  Pieces.  The  Executioner  fallens  the  Criminal  to 
a  Pofc,  and  fleas  the  Skin  off  his  Head,  and  pulling 
it  over  his  Eyes,  mangles  him  afterwards  in  all 
Parts  of  his  Body,  which  he  cuts  in  Pieces,  and  when 
he  is  weary  with  this  barbarous  Exercife  he  delivers 
him  to  the  Cruelty  of  the  Populace  and  Spectators. 

This  has  often  been  pradtifed  under  the  Reign  of 
ibrne  Emperors,  but  they  have  been  looked  upon  as 
barbarous  ;  for  according  to  the  Laws  this  third  Pu¬ 
nifhment  confids  in  cutting  the  Body  of  the  Criminal 
in  feveral  Pieces,  opening  his  Belly,  and  throwing  the 
Boly  into  the  River. 

Unlefs  in  fome  extraordinary  Cafes,  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Body  of  the  Chinefe  Laws,  or  for  which 
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the  Emperor  permits  immediate  Execution  upon  the 
Spot,  no  Mandarin  or  fuperior  Tribunal  can  pro¬ 
nounce  definitively  the  Sentence  of  Death.  The  Judg¬ 
ments  of  all  Crimes,  worthy  of  Death,  are  to  be  exa¬ 
mined,  decided,  and  fubfcribed  by  the  Emperor.  The 
Mandarins  fend  to  Court  an  Account  of  their  Trials 
and  their  Decifion,  mentioning  the  particular  Law 
on  which  their  Sentence  is  founded  *,  for  inftance, 
fuch  a  one  is  guilty  of  a  Crime,  and  the  Law  declares 
that  thofe  who  are  convi&ed  of  it  fhall  be  ftrangled, 
for  which  Reafon  I  have  condemned  him  to  be 
ftrangled. 

Thefe  Informations'  being  come  to  Court  the  Su¬ 
perior  Tribunal  of  criminal  Affairs  examines  the  Fad, 
the  Circumftances  and  the  Decifion  :  If  the  FaCt  is 
not  clearly  proved,  or  the  Tribunal,  has  need  of  frelh 
Information,  it  prefents  a  Memorial  to  the  Emperor 
containing  the  Proof  of  the  Crime,  and  the  Sentence 
of  the  inferior  Mandarin,  and  it  adds.  To  give  a  juft 
judgment  it  feems  neceffary  that  we  Ihould  be  in¬ 
formed  of  fuch  a  Circumftance,  therefore  we  think  it 
requifite  to  refer  the  Matter  to  fuch  a  Mandarin,  that 
he  may  clear  up  the  Difficulty  that  lies  in  our  Way. 

The  Emperor  gives  what  Order  he  pleafes,  but 
his  Clemency  always  inclines  him  to  do  what  is  de- 
fired,  that  a  Man’s  Life  may  not  be  taken  away  for 
a  flight  Caufe,  and  without  fufficient  Proof.  When 
the  Superior  Tribunal  has  received  the  Informations 
that  it  required,  it  prefents  a  fécond  time  the  Delibe¬ 
ration  to  the  Emperor. 

Then  the  Emperor  either  confirms  the  Sentence  or 
diminiffies  the  Rigour  of  the  Punifhment  -,  fometimes 
he  fends  back  the  Memorial,  writing  thefe  Words 
with  his  own  Pland,  Let  the  Tribunal  deliberate  far¬ 
ther  upon  this  Mat  Ur,  and  make  their  Report  to  me. 
Every  part  of  the  Judicature  is  extreamly  fcrupu- 
lous  when  a  Man’s  Lue  is  concerned. 
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The  prefent  Emperor  gave  Orders  in  1725,  that 
henceforward  none  fhaJl  be  punifhed  with  Death 
before  his  Procefs  is  prefented  to  him  three  times. 
Agreeable  to  this  Order  the  Criminal-Tribunal  ob- 
ferves  the  following  Method  :  Sometime  before  the 
appointed  Day  they  tranfcribe  in  a  Book  all  the  In¬ 
formations  that,  during  the  courfe  of  the  Year,  have 
been  fent  from  the  inferior  Mandarins,  to  which  they 
join  the  Sentence  given  by  each  Mandarin,  and  that 
of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Court. 

This  Tribunal  afterwards  aiTembles  to  read,  review, 
correct,  add,  or  retrench  every  thing  that  is  thought 
.  neceffary  ;  afterwards  two  fair  Copies  are  v/rote  out, 
one  of  which  is  prefented  to  the  Emperor  for  his 
private  Reading  and  Examination,  the  other  is  to  be 
read  in  the  Prefence  of  all  the  principal  Officers  of 
the  fupreme  Courts,  that  it  may  be  amended  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  Advice. 

Thus  in  China  the  vileft  V/ retch  has  a  Privilege, 
which  in  Europe  is  granted  to  none  but  Perfons  ofbi- 
ilinctlon,  that  is  the  Right  of  being  judged  and  con- 
*  demned  by  all  the  Houfes  of  Parliament  affembled 
in  a  Body. 

The  fécond  Copy,  having  been  examined  and  cor¬ 
rected,  they  prefent  it  to  the  Emperor  ;  then  they 
write  it  over  again  ninety-fix  times  in  the  Tartarian 
Language,  and  ninety-feven  in  the  Chinefe  :  All  thele 
Copies  are  put  into  the  Emperor’s  Hands,  who  gives 
them  to  be  examined  by  his  moil  skilful  Officers,  as 
well  Tartars  as  Chinefe ,  who  are  at  Peking. 

When  the  Crime  is  very  enormous  the  Emperor 
at  the  figning  of  the  Criminal’s  Death  adds.  As  foon 
as  this  Order  Jhall  he  received  let  him  he  executed  with - 
out  delay.  As  for  capital  Crimes,  which  are  not  very 
common,  the  Emperor  writes  this  Sentence  un¬ 
derneath,  Let  the  Criminal  he  kept  in  Prifon  till  Au - 
tumn ,  and  then  he  executed .  There  is  an  appointed 

Day 
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Day  in  Autumn  to  punifli  condemned  Criminals  with 
Death. 

The  ordinary  Torture,  cuftomary  in  China,  to  oblige 
Criminals  to  make  a  Confeffion  is  very  fharp  and 
painful,  5tis  inflidled  on  the  Feet  and  Hands  ;  for 
the  Feet  they  make  ufe  of  an  Inftrument  which  con¬ 
flits  of  three  crofs  pieces  of  Wood,  of  which  that  in 
the  middle  is  fixed,  and  the  two  others  move  and 
turn  about  ;  they  put  the  Feet  of  the  Criminal  in  this 
Machine,  and  fqueeze  them  fo  violently  that  they 
make  the  Ankle-bone  quite  flat.  When  they  inflict  it 
on  the  Hands  it  is  with  Pieces  of  Wood  which  they 
place  between  the  Fingers  of  the  Criminal,  and  tie 
them  very  hard  with  Cords,  and  leave  them  for  fome 
time  in  this  Torment. 

The  Chinefe  have  Remedies  to  diminiih,  and  even 
to  deitroy  the  Senfe  of  Pain,  and  after  the  Torture 
they  have  others  to  make  ufe  of  to  heal  the  Criminal, 
who  recovers  by  this  means  in  a  few  Days  the  for¬ 
mer  ufe  of  his  Limbs. 

From  the  ufual  Torture  they  go  to  the  extraordina¬ 
ry,  which  is  inflidled  for  great  Crimes,  and  efpecially 
for  High  Treafon,  that  they  may  difcover  the  Ac¬ 
complices  when  the  Crime  is  plain.  It  conflits  in 
making  flight  Cuts  upon  the  Criminal’s  Body,  and 
to  raife  up  the  Skin  with  a  fort  of  Fillets. 

Thefe  are  all  the  kinds  of  Punifhment  which  the 
Chinefe  Laws  inflidfc  on  criminal  Perfons  :  There  are* 
as  I  faid  before,  fome  Emperors  who  have  in  il  idled 
thofe  of  a  more  barbarous  kind,  but  they  have  been 
deteiled  by  the  Nation,  and  looked  upon  as  Tyrants 
for  it  :  Such  was  the  Emperor  Pcheou ,  whofe  hoiv 
rible  Cruelties  are  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Empire. 

This  Prince,  at  the  iniligation  of  Ta  Ida ,  one  of  his 
Concubines,  on  whom  he  doated  extremely,  invented 
a  new  kind  of  Punifhment  called  Pao  lo  :  It  was  a 
Column  of  Brafs  twenty  Cubits  high  and  eight  broad, 

hollow 
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hollow  in  the  middle  like  Phalaris’s  Bull,  and  open 
in  three  places  to  let  in  the  Fire  :  To  this  they  fafl- 
ned  the  Criminals,  and  made  them  embrace  it  with 
their  Arms  and  Legs,  then  they  lighted,  a  great  Fire 
in  the  Infide,.  and  roafted  them  in  that  manner  till 
they  were  reduced  to  Afhes  in  the  Prefence  of  that 
fhamelefs  Woman,  who  feemed  greatly  pleafed  with 
fo  dreadful  a  Spedacle. 


Of  the  Plenty  which  reigns  in  China. 

N  F  may  fay,  without  fear  of  affirming  too  much, 
that  China  is  one  of  the  moil  fruitful  Countries 
in  the  "World,  as  well  as  the  largeft  and  moil:  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  one  of  thefe  Provinces  alone  might  make  a 
eonfiderable  Kingdom,  and  flatter  the  Ambition  of  no 
mean  Prince.  There  is  fcarce  anything  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  China ,  and  there  are 
a  great  Number  of  things  there  which  are  not  to  be 
found  ellewhere. 

This  Plenty  may  be  attributed  as  well  to  the 
Depth  of  the  Soil  as  to  the  painful  Indu  Ary  of 
this  People,  and  the  great  Number  of  Lakes,  Brooks, 
Rivers  and  Canals  wherewith  the  Country  is  wa¬ 
tered.  There  are  few  Cities  in  the  Southern  Pro¬ 
vinces,  nor  even  Towns  that  you  may  not  go  to  in  a 
Boat,  becatife  there  are  Rivers  and  Canals  in  all  Pla¬ 
ces.  Rice  is  fown  twice  a  Year,  and  i's  much  better 
than  that  which  grows  in  Europe  :  The  Land  pro¬ 
duces  other  forts  of  Grain,  fuc.h  as  Wheat,  Barley,  lè¬ 
verai  kinds  of  Millet,  Beans,  Peafe  always  green, 
black  and  yellow  Peafe  which  they  make  ufe  of  in- 
Aead  of  Oats  to  feed  their  Florfes  :  But  in  the  Sou¬ 
thern  Parts  Rice  is  the  principal  Grain,  and  their  com¬ 
mon  Food,  as  Wheat  is  in  the  Northern, 
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Of  all  the  Animals  that  are  ufually  eaten  in  Eu¬ 
rope  Hogs-Flefh  is  efteem’d,  by  the  Chinefe ,  as  the 
moft  delicious  -,  they  prefer  it  to  all  the  refc,  and  make 
it  as  it  were  the  Bafis  of  their  Feafts  ;  there  are  few 
Houfes  where  Hogs  are  not  kept,  for  they  eat  ’em  all 
the  Year  round  -,  it  muft  be  owned  that  they  have  a  finer 
Take  than  in  Europe ,  and  there  is  no  better  Eating 
in  the  World  than  a  Chinefe  Ham. 

The  Flefh  of  Wild-Horfes  is  in  great  Efteem  ;  and 
befides  Hares,  Rabbets,  Wild-Fowl,  and  other  Ani¬ 
mals  that  we  have  in  plenty,  Stags-Pizzles,  Birds- 
Nefts,  Bears- Claws,  and  the  Feet  of  diverfe  Wild- 
Beaks,  which  are  brought  ready  faked  from  Siam , 

Camhoia ,  and  E 'artary ,  are  accounted  great  Delicacies 
among  People  of  Diftin&ion. 

The  vulgar  are  very  fond  of  ITorfe  and  Dogs-Fleffi, 
altho5  thefe  Animals  die  with  Age  or  Sicknefs  ;  they 
even  make  no  Difficulty  of  eating  Cats,  Mice,  Rats, 
and  fuch  like  Animals,  which  are  fold  in  the  Streets,, 

It  is  a  very  good  Diverfion  to  fee  the  Butchers,  when 
they  are  carrying  Dogs-Fleffi  to  any  Place,  or  when 
'they  are  leading  five  or  fix  Dogs  to  the  Slaughter- 
Houfe  ;  for  all  the  Dogs  in  the  Street,  drawn  together 
by  the  Cries  of  thofe  going  to  be  killed,  or  the 
Smell  of  thofe  already  dead,  fall  upon  the  Butchers, 
who  are  oblig’d  to  go  always  arm’d  with  a  long  Staff 
or  great  Whip  to  defend  themfelves  from  their  At¬ 
tack,  as  alfo  to  keep  their  Doors  clofe  fhut  that  they 
may  exercife  their  Trade  in  Safety. 

Befides  the  Domeftick  Birds,  they  have  on  the  Ri¬ 
vers  and  Lakes  great  Plenty  of  Water-Fowl,  and 
principally  Wild-Ducks  :  The  Manner  in  which  they 
are  taken  deferves  to  be  mention’d  ;  they  put  on  their 
Heads  the  Shells  of  large  Calibafhes  or  Gourds, 
wherein  they  make  Holes  to  fee  and  breathe  through, 
then  they  go  naked  into  the  Water,  or  fwim  deep 
with  their  Bodies  that  nothing  may  appear  above 
the  Water  but  the  Calibaffi  ;  the  Ducks,  being  ac- 

*  cuftomed 
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cuftomed  to  fee  Calibaflies  floating  approach  them 
without  Fear,  at  which  time  the  Duck-hunter,  taking 
’  •  ::1  by  the  Feet,  pulls  them  into  the  Water  to  pre- 
vent  their  Note,  wrings  their  Neck,  and  ties  them 

to  his  Girdle,  and  purfues  his  Exercife  till  he  has  got 
a  great  Number.  & 

There  is  great  plenty  of  Game  of  all  forts,  info- 
much  that  one  fees  at  Peking  in  the  depth  of  Winter, 
in  lèverai  Places,  great  heaps  of  feveral  forts  of 
o^nimais  hardened  by  the  Frofc,  and  free  from  all 

°n  uPf  j0?. Piere  are  a  prodigious  number  of  Bucks, 
P°e.s’  '(V1‘d-Boars,_  Goats,  Elks,  Hares,  Rabbets, 
Squirrels,  Cats,  Field-Rats,  Geefe,  Ducks,  Wood¬ 
cocks  Partridges,  Pheafants,  Quails,  and  feveral 
other  Creatures  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Europe* 
and  are  fold  exceeding  cheap. 

r  it  1l?e  LJveis,  Lakes,  Pools  and  Canals  are 
ud  of  all  forts  of  Fifh  ;  nay  even  in  the  Ditches 
^vnich  are  made  to  drain  the  Land,  or  water  the  Rice, 
there  is  great  Plenty  ;  there  are  alfo  Boats  full  of 
VVater  mm  with  the  Spawn  of  Fifh,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  which  go  to  all  Parts  of  China  5 
they  purchafe  this  Water  to  flock  the  Ditches  ;  the 
young  f  ry  being  yet  fmall,  and  almoft  impercepti- 

e’a!*f  Lo  with  Lentils  that  grow  in  the  Marfhes, 

01  Yolks  of  Eggs,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  do- 

1C  v  Animals  are  nourifh’d  in  Europe  ;  the  large 

FnF  are  preferred  fweet  by  the  Froft,  wherewith 

m^y  fill  great  Boats,  and  carry  them  as  fir  as  Pe¬ 
king, 

There  are  no  forts  of  Fifh  in  Europe  which  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  China ,  for  there  are  Lampreys, 
^arp  Soais,  Salmons,  Trouts,  Shad,  Sturgeons,  &c. 
and  alio  a  great  many  others  of  an  excellent  Tafte, 
quite  unknown  to  us  \  it  is  not  even  poffible  to  o-ive 
an  account  of  all  the  different  Kinds,  I  fhall  therefore 
onJy  mention  a  few  by  way  of  Specimen. 


One 
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One  of  thofe  in  greateft  efteem,  and  which  weighs 
about  forty  Pound,  is  called  Fcho  kia  yu ,  that  is  to 
fay  the  Armour- Fifh  ;  it  is  fo  named  becaufe  it  is  ca- 
fed  with  very  hard  fharp  Scales,  placed  in  right  Lines 
one  over  another,  like  Tiles  on  the  Roof  of  an  Houfe; 
it  is  an  admirable  Fifh,  exceeding  white  within,  and 
for  Take  is  not  much  unlike  Veal. 

In  calm  Weather  they  catch  another  fort  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  Fifh,  called  by  the  Natives  the  Meal-Fifh  on 
account  of  its  extraordinary  Whitenefs,  and  becaufe 
the  black  Pupils  of  its  Eyes  are  furrounded  with  two 
Circles  refembling  bright  Silver  ,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Sea  near  the  Province  of  Gang  nan ,  and  in  fuch 
prodigious  Shoals  that  with  one  Draught  of  the 
Net  there  is  commonly  caught  four  hundred  Weight 
of  them. 

One  of  the  belt  Fifties  in  all  China  is  that  which 
,  is  caught  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  Moon  ^  it  is  like  a 
Sea-Bream,  and  weighs  five  or  fix  Pound  ;  it  is  com¬ 
monly  fold  for  little  more  than  a  Farthing  a  Pounds 
and  for  as  much  more  twenty  Leagues  up  the  Coun¬ 
try  where  it  is  carried. 

When  this  fort  of  Fifhing  is  ended  there  come 
from  the  Coafls  of  Tehe  kiang  large  Barks,  loaded 
with  another  kind  of  frefh  Fifh  refembling  Cod  ;  it 
is  fcarcely  credible  what  a  Confumption  there  is  of 
them  in  the  proper  Seafon  from  the  Coafls  of  Fo 
kien  to  Chan  tong ,  befides  the  prodigious  Quantity 
that  is  faked  in  the-  Country  where  they  are  caught. 

They  are  fold  at  a  very  low  Price,  thos  the  Mer¬ 
chants  are  at  a  confiderable  Expence  in  tranfporting 
them,  for  they  mufl  firfl  get  leave  of  the  Mandarin 
to  trade,  then  they  mufl  hire  a  Bark,  buy  the  Fifh 
as  foon  as  it  is  caught,  and  place  them  in  the  Hold  on 
Layers  of  Salt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  pack  up 
Herrings  at  Dieppe  ;  by  this  means,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  Heats,  the  Fifh  is  tranfported  into 
the  moft  diflant  Provinces.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to 
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judge  how  plentiful  this  Fifhing  muft  be,  fince  they 
are  fold  fo  cheap  notwithftanding  the  Charge  that 
the  Merchant  is  at.  Befides  this  kind  of  Cod-fifh, 
of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  from  the  fixth  to 
the  ninth  Moon  there  is  brought  a  furprifing  Quan¬ 
tity  of  'other  Salt-fifh  from  the  Sea-coaft  :  In  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang  nan  one  meets  with  very  large  Fifh 
brought  from  the  Sea,  or  the  Yellow  River ,  which 
throw  themfèlves  upon  large  Meadows  quite  under 
Water,  but  manag’d  with  fo  ingenious  a  Contrivance 
that  the  Water  runs  off  as  Icon  as  they  are  entred, 
fo  that  the  Fifh  being  left  on  dry  Land  are  taken 
without  Difficulty  ;  then  they  fait  them  and  fell  them 
to  the  Merchants,  who  load  their  Barks  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

In  the  great  River  Yang  tfe  kiang,  overagainft  the 
City  Kieou  kang ,  where  it  is  above  a  League  and  a 
half  broad,  they  catch  all  forts  of  excellent  Fifh,  and 
among  others  one  called  Hoang  yu ,  that  is  the  Yel¬ 
low  Fifh  ;  it  is  of  an  extraordinary  Bignefs,  and  of 
an  exquifite  Tafte,  and  fome  of  them  weigh  eight 
hundred  Pound  ;  there  are  no  Fifh  in  the  World 
that  eat  more  firm  than  thefe  ;  they  are  not  caught 
blit  at  certain  Seafons,  that  is  when  they  come  from 
the  Lake  Tong  ting  hou  into  this  River. 

This  Lake  is  the  greatefl:  in  all  China ,  which  is  an 
extraordinary  thing,  for  there  is  fcarce  a  Province 
where  there  is  not  a  Lake  of  prodigious  Extent  : 
This  in  particular  is  formed  by  the  Confluence  of  four 
Rivers  as  great  as  the  Loire ,  which  come  from  the 
Province  ot  Kiang  it  is  thirty  Leagues  in  Cir¬ 
cumference. 

We  have  already  fpoken,  in  the  general  View  of 
this  Empire,  of  a  very  extraordinary  Fifh  called  the 
Golden  Fifh ,  which  the  great  Men  keep  in  their  Courts 
or  Gardens  as  an  Ornament  to  their  Palaces.  P.  Le 
Comte ,  who  gave  this  Defcription,  adds  to  what  we 
have  faid  fome  Particulars  which  we  ought  not  to 
omit.  “  Thefe 
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tc  Thefe  Fifh  (fays  the  Father)  are  commonly  the 
cc  length  of  one’s  Finger,  and  proportionately  thick  ; 

the  Male  is  of  a  beautiful  Red  from  the  Head  half 
££  way  down  the  Body,  and  the  remaining  Part  feetns 
££  to  be  gilded,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  our  belt 
£C  Performances  of  that  fort  are  much  inferior  to  it. 
££  The  Female  is  white,  and  has  the  Tail  and  home 
££  part  of  the  Body  perfectly  like  Silver  -,  the  Tail  of 
££  each  is  not  fmooth  and  flat,  like  that  of  other 
££  Fifh,  but  makes  a  kind  of  a  Tuft  thick  as  well 
££  as  long,  and  adds  new  Beauty  to  this  little  Crea- 
££  ture,  whofe  Body  is  otherwife  well-proportion’d. 

££  Thofe  who  feed  them  ought  to  take  great  care, 
££  becaufe  they  are  exceeding  delicate,  and  fenfible  of 
££  the  leafi:  Injury  from  the  Weather  ;  they  are  put  in 
££  a  deep  large  Bafon,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they 
€£  are  wont  to  turn  an  earthen  Pan  upfide  down,  with 
££  Holes  in  it,  that  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  they  may 
Cc  have  a  Shelter  from  the  Sun  b  they  alfo  throw 
££  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Water  a  certain  kind  of 
££  Herb,  which  keeps  it  always  green  and  cool  ;  this 
C£  Water  is  changed  three  or  four  times  a  Week,  but 
u  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  frefh  enters  in  while  the 
££  old  is  going  out:  If  they  are  oblig’d  to  tranfport 
££  the  Fifh  from  one  VefTel  to  another,  they  take  great 
££  care  not  to  touch  them  with  their  Hand,  for  thofe 
££  which  are  touched  die  foon  after,  or  are  in  a  lan- 
££  guifliing  Condition,  therefore  they  make  ufe  of  a 
££  fmall  Net,  faften’d  to  a  round  piece  of  Wood,  hoi- 
£C  low’d  in  the  middle  like  a  Circle,  with  which  they 
££  gently  lift  them  up,  and  the  Threads  are  fo  dole 
££  together  that  it  does  not  let  the  Water  quite  out 
££  before  they  are  put  into  frefh:  A  great  Noife,  like 
££  that  of  Guns  or  Thunder,  or  a  ftrong  Smell,  or  a 
“  violent  Motion,  is  very  prejudicial,  and  fometiines 
£C  kills  them  ;  for  I  have  often  obferv’d  upon  the  Sea, 
“  when  we  had  fome  of  them  with  us,  that  this  was 
£C  the  cafe  every  time  a  great  Gun  was  fired  ;  befides, 
Vo. l.  II.  R  they 
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44  they  live  upon  almoft  nothing;  the  imperceptible 

Worms  that  are  bred  in  the  Water,  or  other  things 
46  of  the  like  nature,  are  fufficient  to  keep  them  a- 
44  live  ;  and  yet  they  call  now  and  then  fmall  bits 
44  of  Pafte  into  the  Bafons,  but  there  is  nothing  better 
42  than  Wafers,  which,  being  foaked,  make  a  kind 
44  of  Soop  that  they  are  extremely  fond  of,  and 
44  which  is,  in  reality,  very  proper  for  fuch  delicate 
44  Creatures. 

44  In  hot  Countries  they  multiply  very  much,  pro- 
44  vided  they  are  careful  to  take  away  the  Spawn  that 
44  fwims  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  which  other  wife 
44  they  would  devour  intirely  ;  they  place  the  Spawn  in 
44  a  particular  Veffel  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  keep  it 
44  there  till  the  Heat  hatches  the  young  Fry  ;  they 
44  are  at  firft  quite  black,  but  change  by  degrees  to  red 
44  or  white,  with  Gold  or  Silver,  according  to  the 
44  different  Kind  ;  the  Gold  and  Silver  begin  to  ap- 
44  pear  at  the  end  of  the  Tail,  and  extend  by  little 
44  and  little  towards  the  middle  of  their  Bodies,  ac- 
44  cording  to  their  particular  Difpofition,” 

The  farther  Knowledge  that  I  have  gain’d  from 
the  Chinefe  who  deal  in  thefe  fmall  Fifh,  and  get 
their  Livelihood  by  breeding  and  felling  them,  hath 
oiven  me  occafion  to  make  thefe  following  Obfer- 

'CD  _ 

vations. 

1.  Tho’  they  are  commonly  no  longer  than  one’s 
Finger,  there  are  fome  grow  to  be  as  long  and  as 
thick  as  Herrings. 

2.  It  is  not  the  red  or  white  Colour  that  diflin- 
guiflies  the  Male  from  the  Female  ;  the  Females  are 
diftinguifhed  by  little  white  Spots  about  their  Gills, 
and  little  Fins  that  are  near  them  ;  and  the  Males  are 
known  by  having  thefe  Places  bright  and  fhining. 

3.  Tho’  they  commonly  have  the  Tail  in  the 
fhape  of  a  Tuft,  yet  many  have  them  like  thofe  of 
other  Fifh. 
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4.  Befides  the  fmall  Balls  of  Pafte  which  they  are 
fed  with  they  give  them  the  Yolk  of  a  boil’d  Egg,  lean 
Pork  dried  in  the  Sun,  and  reduced  to  very  fine 
Powder  ;  they  fometimes  put  Snails  into  the  Veffel 
where  they  are  kept,  becaufe  their  Slime  flicks  to  the 
Bides  of  the  Veffel,  and  is  an  excellent  Ragout  for 
thefe  little  Creatures,  who  drive  away  each  other  from 
it  that  they  may  fuck  it  themfelves  ;  there  are  alfo 
little  red  Worms  found  in  the  Water  of  fome  Refer- 
voirs,  which  they  are  very  greedy  of. 

5.  It  is  feldom  that  they  multiply  when  they  are 
fhut  up  in  thefe  Veffels,  becaufe  their  Limits  are  fo 
fmall  ;  for  if  you  would  have  them  breed  von  mull 
put  them  in  Refervoirs,  where  the  Water  is  frefh  and 
deep  in  fome  places. 

6.  When  the  Water  is  drawn  out  of  the  Well  to 
fill  the  Veffel  where  the  Fifh  are  put,  it  is  neceffary 
to  let  it  fettle  four  or  five  Hours,  otherwife  it  would 
be  too  raw  and  unwholfome. 

7.  If  you  perceive  that  the  Fifh  are  fpawning, 
which  happens  about  the  Beginning  of  May+  you 
fhould  fcatter  Grafs  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Water 
that  the  Spawn  may  adhere  thereto,  and  when  you 
perceive  that  the  Spawning  is  over,  that  is  when  the 
Males  ceafe  to  follow  the  Females,  the  Fifh  mufl  be 
taken  out  of  the  Veffel  and  put  into  another,  that  the 
\  effel  that  has  the  Spawn  may  be  expofed  in  the  Sun 
for  three  or  four  Days,  and  the  Water  muff  be  changed 
in  about  forty  or  fifty,  becaufe  the  fmall  Fry  begin 
then  to  appear  diflirrdly. 

Thefe  Obfervations  will  not  be  ufelefs  whenever 
there  is  an  Attempt  to  bring  the  Golden  Fifh  into 
Europe ,  as  the  Hollanders  have  already  done  into  Ba¬ 
tavia. 


Befides  the  Nets  that  are  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  to 
take  any  quantity  of  Fifh.,  and  the  Line  that  they 
make  ufe  of  in  private  Places,  they  have  another 
kind  of  Fifhing  which  is  fingular  enough,  and  very 
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diverting  -,  in  feveral  Provinces  they  bring  up  a  certain 
Bird  which  is  like  a  Raven,  but  the  Neck  and  Beak  are 
much  longer,  and  the  Beak  in  particular  is  fharp  and 
crooked  ;  "it  is  a  kind  of  Cormorant,  which  they  teach 
to  fiili  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  bring  up 
Dogs  to  hunt  Hares. 

In  the  Morning,  when  the  Sun  rifes,  one  may  fee 
on  the  Rivers  a  confiderable  number  of  Boats,  and 
feveral  of  thefe  Birds  fitting  on  the  Sides  -,  the  Fifher- 
men  turn  their  Boats  about  upon  the  River,  and  at 
the  Signal  which  they  give,  by  ftriking  one  of  their 
Oars  on  the  Water,  the  Cormorants  fly  into  the  Ri¬ 
ver,  plunge  over  Head,  and  diving  to  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  feize  the  Fifh  by  the  middle,  then  coming  up 
again  they  carry  the  Fifh  to  the  Bark,  where  the 
Fi  flier  man  receiving  it  takes  the  Bird,  and  holding 
her  Legs  uppermofl:  makes  her  difgorge  the  fmall 
Fifh  which  flie  had  fwallowed  by  pafling  his  Hand 
along  her  Neck,  on  which  there  is  a  Ring  at  the 
lower  Part  which  hinders  them  from  going  dire&ly 
into  the  Crop  :  When  the  Fifliing  is  quite  over 
they  take  away  the  Ring  and  let  them  feed  ;  and  when 
a  particular  Fifh  is  too  large  for  one  they  aflifl:  each 
other,  one  takes  the  Tail,  and  another  the  Head,  and 
bring  it  to  the  Boat  to  their  Mafter. 

There  is  another  Manner  of  taking  Fifh  which  is 
very  plain  and  eafy,  and  gives  them  little  Trouble  ; 
they  make  ufe  of  long  narrow  Boats,  and  nail  on  the 
fide,  from  one  Fmd  to  the  other,  a  Plank  two  Foot 
broad  cover’d  with  white  Aiming  Japan;  this  Plank, 
by  a  gentle  Inclination,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
Water,  is  ufed  in  the  Night-time  by  turning  it  to¬ 
wards  the  Moon,  with  intent  that  the  Reflexion  of 
the  Moon  fliould  increafe  the  Splendor  ;  the  Fifh 
which  are  fporting  eafily  miflake  the  Colour  of  the 
japan5 d  Plank  for  that  of  the  Water,  and  leaping 
here  and  there  fall  either  on  the  Plank,  or  into  the 
Boat. 


There 
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There  are  fome  Places  where  the  Soldiers  fhoot  the 
Fifli  with  Bows  and  Arrows  very  dexteroufty  :  The 
Arrow  is  faftened  to  the  Bow  with  a  Pack-thread  that 
it  may  not  be  loft,  and  to  draw  the  Filh  when  it  is 
ftiot  :  In  other  Places  there  is  fuch  a  great  quantity  in 
the  Mud  that  Men,  Handing  up  to  the  Girdle  in  the 
Water,  ftrike  them  with  a  Fifgig  and  draw  them  out. 

If  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  are  fruitful  in  Fifh,  the 
Land  is  not  lefs  fo  in  the  Multitude  and  Variety  of 
Fruits  it  bears:  Here  are  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Quinces,  Figs,  Grapes,  efpecially  a  kind 
of  excellent  Mulcadine- Grape  ;  as  alfo  Nuts,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Chefnuts,  Pomegranates,  and  almcft  all  o- 
ther  Fruits  that  we  meet  with  in  Europe ,  without 
mentioning  feveral  others  that  are  not  to  be  found 
with  us  at  all. 

However  it  mu  ft  be  owned  that  all  thefe  Fruits, 
except  the  Mufcadine- Grapes  and  Pomegranates,  are 
not  to  compare  with  ours,  becaufe  the  Chinefe  are  not 
fo  skilful  as  the  Europeans  in  cultivating  the  Trees, 
and  improving  the  Flavour  of  the  Fruit:  They  have 
too  much  need  of  their  Land  for  Rice  and  Wheat, 
and  yet  their  Peaches  are  naturally  as  good  as  ours, 
and  they  have  one  Kind  that  is  better  :  In  fome  Places 
they  are  unwholfome,  and  muft  be  eaten  fparingly, 
becaufe  they  bring  on  a  Dyfentery  which  is  very 
dangerous  in  China .  Their  Apricots  would  not  be 
bad  if  they  would  give  them  time  to  ripen. 

It  is  from  China  that  our  Oranges  were  brought, 
but  we  have  but  one  Kind,  and  they  have  feveral 
which  are  excellent,  efpecially  one  fort  which  is  in 
great  efteem  -,  they  are  (mail,  and  the  Rind  is  thin, 
fmoQth,  and  very  foft  :  There  is  another  fort  that 
comes  from  the  Province  of  Fo  kien  that  have  an 
admirable  Tafte  ;  they  are  large,  and  the  Rind  is  of 
a  beautiful  Red  :  The  Europeans  commonly  fay  that 
a  Difh  of  thefe  Oranges  would  become  the  chief 
Tables  in  Europe  :  Thofe  that  they  have  at  Canton 
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arc  larger,  more  yellow,  agreeable  to  the  Tafte,  and 
very  wholfome  -,  they  give  them  to  fick  Perfons,  after 
they  have  been  roafted  in-  hot  Embers,  cut  in  two 
and  filled  with  Sugar,  which  is  carefully  mix’d  with 
it;  they  look  on  the  Juice  as  a  great  Pebloral  :  O- 
thers  have  a  fharp  Tafte,  which  Europeans  make  ufe 
of  for  Sauce  to  their  Meat. 

Limons  and  Citrons  are  very  common,  and  in 
force  Southern  Provinces  they  are  very  large,  but  thofe 
they  do  not  eat;  they  are  only  made  ufe  of 
for  Ornaments  in  the  Houles,  for  thos  they  put  feven 
or  eight  in  a  China-difh  it  is  only  to  pleafe  the  Sight 
and  Smell  ;  however  they  are  extraordinary  good 
when  candy ed. 

A  nether  fort  of  Limon,  not  much  larger  than  a 
Walnut,  is  round,  green,  and  fharp,  and  likewife 
much  efteemed,  and  is  thought  very  good  in  Ragous  ; 
the  Tree  that  bears  them  is  fometimes  put  in  Pots, 
and  Saves  to  adorn  the  outward  Courts  as  well  as  die 
Hails.  '  - 

Befides  Melons,  which  are  like  the  European ,  they 
have  two  other  different  Kinds,  one  is  very  Small , 
yellow  on  the  outftde,  and  has  a  fweet  Tafte,  and 
may  be  eaten  Rind  and  ail  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
fometimes  eat  Apples. 

The  other  Kind  is  the  Water-Melon,  which  is  very 
large,  the  Pulp  is  white,  and  fometimes  red,  and  they 
are  full  of  a  fweet  cooling  Juice  that  quenches  Thirft, 
and  is  not  unwholfome  even  in  the  hotteft  Weather  : 
To  thefe  may  be  added  another  fort  ftill  better,  which 
comes  from  a  Place  in  Ear t ary,  called  Hami ,  at  a  great 
Diftance  from  Peking.  Thefe  Melons  have  this  par¬ 
ticular  Quality,  that  they  keep  extremely  well  five  or 
fix  Months  together  :  They  make  a  great  Provifion 
or  thefe  every  Year  for  the  Emperor. 

To  all  thefe  Fruits  that  we  are  acquainted  with  we 
may  add  thofe  that  are  known  only  in  our  Accounts, 
and  feem  to  have  been  tranfported  from  China  into 

the 
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the  neighbouring  Iflands,  where  they  are  found  in  very 
great  plenty  :  I  mean  the  Ananas ,  the  Guavaes ,  the 
Bananas ,  the  Cocoas ,  &c.  but  befides  all  thefe  kinds 
of  Fruit,  that  it  has  in  common  with  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  they  have  feveral  others  of  a  particular  Kind, 
and  of  a  very  good  Tafte,  which  are  not  found  elfe- 
where  :  Such  are  the  Tfe  ife ,  the  Li  tchi ,  the  Long 
ynen ,  which  I  have  already  defcribed. 

The  Land  is  fo  much  taken  up  with  Rice  that  there 
is  fcarce  a  Tree  to  be  feen  j  but  the  Mountains,  efpe- 
cially  thofc  of  Chen  ft ,  Ho  nan ,  §uang  tong ,  and  Fo 
hen ,  are  covered  with  Forefts,  wherein  are  Trees  of 
all  kinds  large  and  lirait,  and  fit  for  all  forts  of  pub- 
lick  Buildings,  efpecially  for  Ships, 

There  are  Pines,  Afhes,  Elms,  Oaks,  Palm-trees, 
Cedars,  and  feveral  others  fcarce  known  in  Europe  : 
The  other  Mountains  are  famous  for  their  Mines, 
which  contain  ail  forts  of  Metals,  for  their  medicinal 
Fountains,  Simples,  and  Minerals  :  There  are  Mines 
of  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Copper,  Tin,  White- Copper, 
Quick- filver,  Lapis-Lazuli,  Cinnabar,  Vitriol,  Alum, 
Jafper-Stones,  Rubies,  Mineral- Cry  fiai,  Load-Stones, 
Porphiry,  and  Quarries  of  different  kinds  of  Marble. 

Befides  this  they  find  in  the  Mountains,  efpecially 
in  the  Northern  Provinces,  great  Quantities  of  Coal, 
which  is  much  ufed  :  The  Fires  that  are  made  with  it 
are  difficult  to  light,  but  when  they  are  once  lighted 
they  lait  a  long  time  :  It  yields  a  very  bad  Smell,  and 
would  fuffocate  thofe  that  Deep  near  it,  if  aVeffel  of 
Water  were  not  kept  clofe  by,  which  draws  the 
Smoke  to  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Water  in  a 
fhort  time  is  as  difagreeable  as  the  Smoke  it  felf. 

The  Cooks  belonging  to  the  Mandarins  and  other 
Great  Men  commonly  make  ufe  of  it  as  well  as  Me- 
chanicks,  fuch  as  Smiths,  Vidtuallers,  Dyers,  Saw¬ 
yers,  ÜV.  It  is  alfo  much  ufed  for  Wind-Furnaces, 
wherein  they  melt  Copper.  Thefe  Coal-Pits  are  like- 
wife  found  in  the  high  Mountains  near  Peking  -,  one 
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would  think  that  they  are  inexhauftible,  for  tho*  this 
great  City  and  the  whole  Province  make  ufe  of  it  they 
never  want,  nor  is  there  any  Family,  how  poor  foever, 
whofe  Stove  is  not  heated  by  this  fort  of  Coal,  which 
preferves  Fire  a  great  deal  longer  than  Charcoal, 

Their  Kitchen» Gardens  are  well  furnifhed  with 
Herbs,  Roots,  and  Pulfe  of  all  forts  :  Befides  the 
kinds  that  we  have,  they  have  others  that  we  know 
nothing  of  that  are  more  valuable  than  ours,  which 
they  cultivate  very  carefully,  and  this  together  with 
Rice  is  the  chief  Food  of  the  common  People  ;  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  W aggons  and  Beaks  of  Bur¬ 
den,  which  come  to  Peking  every  Morning  to  bring 
Herbs  and  Pulfe. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  to  tranfport  Salt  from  the 
Sea-Coails  into  the  Weflern  Parts  that  join  to  I’artary , 
Providence  has  wonderfully  provided  for  their  Ne- 
ceffity  :  Befides  the  Salt- Pits  that  are  met  with  in  cer¬ 
tain  Provinces,  there  are  ether  Places  that  have  Spots 
of  grey  Earth  fcattered  up  and  down,  from  whence 
they  get  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Salt. 

The  manner  of  getting  this  Salt  is  very  remarkable  : 
They  level  the  Surface  of  this  Earth  as  fmooth  as 
Glafs,  and  make  it  a  little  Hoping  that  the  Water 
may  not  lie  on  it  ;  when  the  Sun  has  dried  it  very 
well,  and  it  appears  white  from  Particles  of  Salt  which 
are  mixed  with  it,  they  raife  it  up  in  little  Heaps, 
then  take  it  and  fpread  it  upon  large  Tables  that  lean 
a  little  on  one  fide,  and  that  have  Ledges  about  four 
or  five  Fingers  high  $  then  they  pour  foft  Water  up¬ 
on  it,  which  foaking  in  extradas  the  Salt,  and  runs 
into  an  earthen  Veffel  by  means  of  a  Channel  made 
on  purpofe  :  This  Earth,  thus  drained,  does  not  be¬ 
come  ufelefs,  but  is  laid  afide,  and  after  a  few  Days, 
when  it  is  quite  dry,  they  reduce  it  to  Powder,  and 
lay  it  in  the  fame  Place  from  whence  it  was  taken, 
where  after  it  has  lain  feven  or  eight  Days  it  is  mix¬ 
ed  again  with  Particles  of  Salt,  which  are  again  ex¬ 
tracted 
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traded  from  it  in  the  fame  manner  that  I  have  ex¬ 
plained. 

While  the  Men  are  working  in  this  manner  in  the 
Fields  the  Women  and  Children  are  employed,  in 
Huts  built  in  the  fame  Place,  in  boiling  the  Salt-Wa¬ 
ter  :  They  fill  large  deep  Iron  Bafons,  which  they 
place  over  an  Earthen  Stove,  with  Holes  made  in  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Fire  heats  all  the  Bafons 
alike. 

When  the  Salt-Water  has  boiled  fome  time  it  grows 
thick,  and  changes  by  little  and  little  into  a  very 
white  Salt,  which  they  ftir  inceffantly  with  a.  large 
Iron  Spatula  till  it  is  quite  dry.  A  whole  Foreft 
would  hardly  be  fufficient  to  maintain  the  Fire  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Salt  which  is  made  all  the  Year  about, 
but  as  there  are  no  Trees,  generally  fpeaking,  in  thefe 
Places,  Providence  fupplies  them  with  large  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Reeds,  which  grow  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
thefe  Salt  Spots. 

To  fay  the  truth  the  Chinefe  Land  produces  no  fort 
of  Spice  except  a  kind  of  Pepper,  which  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Eaft- Indies  ;  but  the  Chinefe 
•  meet  with  it  in  Countries  fo  near  their  own  that  they 
procure  it  with  eafe,  and  have  it  in  as  great  plenty  as 
if  it  grew”  within  the  Bounds  of  the  Empire. 

Tho’  every  thing  neceffarv  to  Life  is  found  in  all 
Parts  of  the  Empire,  yet  each  Province  has  a  greater 
Abundance  of  fome  particular  things,  as  appears  from 
the  Defcription  that  I  have  given  of  them  in  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Part  of  this  W  ork. 

fartary ,  tho5  full  of  Forefts  and  Sand,  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  barren,  it  furniihes  the  fine  Skins  of  Sables, 
Foxes,  and  Tigers,  whole  Furs  are  fo  valuable, 
plenty  of  Roots  and  Simples  greatly  ufed  in  Phy- 
iick,  and  a  vaft  number  of  Horfes  fit  for  the  Army, 
and  Herds  of  Beads  in  great  abundance,  which  ferve 
to  maintain  the  Northern  Part  of  China . 
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N  otwithftanding  this  plenty  it  is  however  true, 
tho5  a  kind  of  a  Paradox,  that  the  moil  rich  and 
flourifhing  Empire  in  the  World  is  in  a  fenfe  poor 
enough  ;  the  Land,  tho5  fo  extenfive  and  fruitful  as  it 
is,  hardly  fuffices  to  maintain  its  Inhabitants  ;  one 
may  venture  to  fay  that  they  have  need  of  a  Coun¬ 
try  as  large  again  to  make  them  live  at  their  eaie. 
In  the  City  of  Canton  alone,  where  fo  many  Euro¬ 
peans  flock  every  Year,  there  is  more  than  a  Million 
of  Souls  ;  and  in  a  large  Town,  not  above  three  or 
four  Leagues  diftant,  there  are  more  People  than  at 
Canton  itfelf. 

Extreme  Mifery^  prevails  upon  them  to  do  very 
dreadful  things,  fo  that  if  one  looks  upon  matters  at 
Canton  a  little  clofer  one  is  not  fo  much  furprized 
that  Parents  expofe  feveral  of  their  Children,  that 
*  they  fell  their  Daughters  for  Slaves,  and  that  Inte- 
reft  alone  animates  fo  immenfe  a  People  ;  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  wondered  at  that  nothing  more  fatal  hap¬ 
pens,  and  that  in  a  time  of  Scarcity,  when  they  per¬ 
ceive  themfelves  ready  to  perifh  with  Hunger,"  they 
fhould  not  have  recourfe  to  violent  Methods,  of 
which  we  have  fo  many  Examples  in  the  European 
Hiflories. 

1  ho5  I  have  fpoken  already  of  the  Animals  and 
Trees  wnich  are  found  in  China ,  there  are  fome  more 
extraordinary,  of  which  I  fhall  give  a  particular  De-  ' 
fcription. 

One.  of  the  moil  fingular  among  the  Trees,  and 
which  is  not  met  with  elfewhere,  is  the  Tallow-tree, 
called  by  the  Chine fe^  Ou  kieou  mou  ;  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Provinces  of  T 'che  kiang ,  Kiang  nan ,  and 
Kiang  ft:  P.  Martini  has  given  a  juft.  Notion  of  it 
in  his  Defcrip'tion  of  the  City  of  Kin  ho  a ,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Tche  kiang  :  This  Tree,  which  the  Father 
compares  to  our  Pear-trees,  has  alfo  fomething  in  it 
very  like  the  Afpin  and  Birch-tree,  at  leaft  with 
rcfpaet  to  the  Leaves  and  long  Stalk  ;  the  greatefl: 
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part,  as  to  the  Trunk  and  Branches,  are  about  the 
Bignefs  and  Shape  of  our  Cherry-trees,  and  fome  of 
them  as  tall  as  our  large  Pear-trees. 

The  Bark  is  of  a  whitifh-grey,  a  little  fmooth  to 
the  Touch  5  the  (lender  Branches  are  long,  flexible, 
and  furnifhed  with  Leaves  only  from  the  middle  to 
the  end,  where  they  grow  in  a  Tuft,  but  are  more 
fmall  and  often  turned  up,  and  hollow  like  a  Gondola  5 
they  are  of  a  dark  Green,  fmooth  on  the  Top,  and 
whitifh  underneath,  very  thin,  dry,  moderately  large, 
and  in  form  of  a  Lozenge  with  the  Angles  on  each 
fide  rounded  off,  and  the  end  lengthen’d  into  a  point  *, 
they  are  joined  to  the  Branches  by  long,  dry,  {lender 
Stalks  ;  the  Ribs  of  the  Leaf,  as  well  as  its  Fibres, 
are  round,  dry,  and  {lender  ;  the  Leaves  in  the  latter 
Seafon,  that  is  towards  November  and  December ,  be¬ 
come  red  before  they  fall  off,  as  it  happens  to  the 
Leaves  of  the  Vine  and  Pear-tree. 

The  Fruit  grows  at  the  extremity  of  the  Branches 
in  Bunches,  to  which  they  are  joined  by  fhort  woody 
Stalks,  that  feem  to  be  a  Continuation  of  the  Branch 
itfelf :  This  Fruit  is  inclofed  in  a  Husk  that  is  hard, 
woody,  brown,  fmooth,  and  of  a  triangular  Figure, 
whofe  Angles  are  rounded  off  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  fmall  Fruit,  or  red  Berries  of  the  Privy- 
tree,  commonly  called  Prieft-Cap. 

Thefe  Capfulaes  or  Husks  generally  inclofe  three 
fmall  Kernels,  every  one  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea, 
round  on  all  fides  but  where  they  touch,  where  they 
are  a  little  hat  ;  every  one  of  thefe  Kernels  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  thin  Covering  of  white  Tallow,  which  is 
pretty  hard  ;  the  Stalk  divides  it  felf  into  three  other 
fmaller,  which  are  nothing  but  Filaments,  and  pene¬ 
trate  thro’  the  middle  of  the  Fruit  between  thefe  three 
Kernels,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Extremities  of  the 
Filaments  are  inferted  at  the  upper  end  ot  each  or  the 
Kernels. 
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When  the  Husk,  which  is  compofed  of  fix  fmall 
hollow  oval  Leaves,  begins  to  open,-  and  to  fall  off 
ci  it  felf  by  little  and  little,  the  Fruit  appears  from 
under  its  Covering,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
Sight,  efpecially  in  Winter-time,  for  then  thefe  Trees 
appear  all  covered  with  fmall  white  Bunches,  that 
one  would  take  at  a  diftance  for  fo  many  iNofegays* 
The  Tallow  that  covers  the  Fruit  being  broke  off  in 
one’s  Hand  eafily  melts,  and  yields  a  greafy  Smell 
like  that  of  common  Tallow. 

Before  the  Fruit  is  quite  ripe  it  is  nearly  round., 
which  is  probably  the  Reafon  that  P.  Martini  afiert- 
eci  it  was  round  ,  at  leaic  this  Father,  not  having  an 
opportunity  of  examining  more  than  a  few  that  were 
not  perfect  in  their  kind,  thought  this  to  be  their  na¬ 
tural  Figure,  for .  in  reality  there  are  fo  me  that  are 
defective,  which  have  but  one  or  two  Nuts  or  Ber¬ 
ries,  and  have  not  the  natural  Figure  that  they  ou^ht 
to  have.  "  * 

The  Nut  has  a  pretty  hard  Shell,  containing  a  kind 
of  fmall  Kernel  about  the  bignefs  of  a  large  Hemp- 
Seed,  which  is  very  oily,  and  wrapt  in  a  brown 
Skin  ;  the  Chinefe  make  an  Oil  of  it  to  burn  in 
Lamps,  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  make  Candles 
of  the  Tallow  with  which  the  Nuts  are  covered. 

The  Candles  that  they  make  of  them  are  like  the 
Segment  oî  a  Cone,  which  they  begin  to  burn  at  the 
Safe,  and  whofe  Wick  is  a  little  hollow  Reed,  or  a 
little  Stick,  round  which  they  wrap  Cotton-Thread, 
or  the  Pith  of  a  Rufli  of  the  fame  bignefs  ;  this  Rulh 
ferves  alfo  for  the  Wick  of  Lamps  ;  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  Reed  or  fmall  Stick  ferves  to  light  the  Can¬ 
dle,  and  the  other  to  put  in  the  Candleftick,  which 
is  fo  contrived  as  to  enter  into  the  hollow  part  of  the 
Reed. 

This  fort  of  Candle  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  eafily 
melts  in  the  Hand  when  it  is  touched,  it  foves  a 
Light  fufficiently  dear,  but  a  little  yellowifh,  &and  as 
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the  Wick  is  folid,  and  changes  while  burning  into  a 
hard  Coal,  it  is  not  eafily  fnuft,  but  with  Snuffers 
made  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

They  gain  the  Tallow  from  this  Fruit  in  thé  fob 
lowing  manner  -,  they  beat  it  altogether,  that  is,  the 
Shell  and  the  Kernel,  and  boil  it  in  Water,  skimming 
off  the  Fat  or  Oil  as  it  rifes  to  the  top  -,  this  Greafe 
condenfes  like  Tallow  when  it  is  cold  :  To  ten  Pound 
they  fometimes  put  three  of  Linfeed-Qil,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  Wax  to  give  a  Body  to  the  Mafs,  of  which  they 
make  Candles  exceeding  white  -,  they  alfo  make  them 
red  by  mixing  Vermillion  therewith. 

The  Cotton-Shrub  is  one  of  the  moff  ufeful  in  all 
China  ;  on  the  fame  Day  that  the  Husbandmen  get  in 
their  Harveft  they  fow  Cotton  in  the  fame  Field,  do¬ 
ing  nothing  elfe  but  raking  the  Earth  over  the  Seeds. 

When  the  Earth  is  moiftened  with  Rain  or  Dew, 
there  foon  grows  up  a  fmall  Shrub  about  two  Foot 
high,  the  Flowers  of  which  appear  at  the  beginning 
or  towards  the  middle  of  Auguft  $  they  are  generally 
yellow,  but  fometimes  red.  To  this  Flower  a  fmall 
Button  fucceeds,  growing  in  the  Shape  of  a  Pod  of 
the  bignefs  of  a  Nut. 

The  fortieth  Day  after  the  Appearance  of  the  Flower 
the  Pod  opens  of  itfelf,  and  dividing  into  three  Parts 
difeovers  three  or  four  Wrappings  of  Cotton,  extreme¬ 
ly  white,  and  of  the  lame  Figure  as  the  Cod  of  a 
Silk- worm  ;  they  are  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
open  Pod,  and  contain  Seeds  for  the  following  Year  : 
It  is  then  time  to  get  in  the  Crop,  but  in  fair  Wea¬ 
ther  they  leave  the  Fruit  expofed  to  the  Sun  two  or 
three  Days,  which  fwelling  by  the  Heat  makes  the 
Profit  the  greater. 

As  ail  the  Fibres  of  the  Cotton  are  ftrongiy  faften¬ 
ed  to  the  Seeds  that  they  enclofe,  they  make  ufe  of  a 
fort  of  an  Engine  to  feparate  them  >  it  contains  two 
very  fmooth  Rowlers,  one  of  Wood  and  the  other 
of  Iron  about  a  Foot  long,  and  an  Inch  thick  ;  they 
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are  fo  dofe  to  one  another  that  there  is  no  Space  left 
between  -,  while  one  Hand  gives  Motion  to  the  firft  of 
thefe  Rowleis,  and  the  Foot  to  the  fécond,  the  other 
Inland  applies  the  Lotton,  which  loofening  by  the  Mo- 
don  paflès  on  one  fide  of  the  Engine,  while  the  naked 
Seed  remains  on  the  other  :  Afterwards  they  card  and 
1pm  the  Cottori,  and  convert  it  into  Callicoe. 

There  is  another  Free  called  Kou  chu,  refemblino- 
our  Fig-tree,  as  well  with  refpeél  to  the  Wood  as  the 
Branches  and  Leaves  ;  the  Root  commonly  fends 
forth  feveral  Stalks  or  Branches  like  a  Bufh,  and 
iometimes  only  one  ;  fome  have  the  Trunk  lirait 
round,  and  nine  or  ten  Inches  thick  :  The  Branches 
confift  of  a  light  pithy  Wood,  and  are  covered  with 
a  ar%.  ^  ice  that  ox  the  Fig-tree:  The  Leaves  are 
.  eeP V  indented,  two  or  which  Indentures  divide  it  as 
it  were  into  three  Leaves,  exaftly  hollowed  on  each 
iiae  :  I  he  Colour  on  both  fides,  as  well  as  the  Con¬ 
texture  of  the  Fibres,  are  like  the  Leaves  of  the  Fic- 
tree,  only  they  are.  larger,  thicker,  and  rougher  on 
the  upper  fide,  but  on  the  under  fide  they  are  verv 
imooth,  by  reafon  of  a  fine  Down  that  covers  them  ; 
iome  of  them  are  not  hollowed  at  all,  and  are  the  Fi- 
gure  of  a  longifh  Heart. 

This  Tree  yields  a  Milk  made  ufe  of  by  the  Chinefe 

-°rf  ,!,n  glldlng  Wlth  Leaf-gold,  which  is  gained 
in  the  following  manner  :  They  make  one  or"  more 
horizontal  Incifions, ,  from  the  top  of  the  Trunk  to 
ne  bottom,  and  in  the  Slits  they  put  the  Edge  of  a 

Mfik  Tfl’n°r  f°nie  fcCh  hke  Receiver>  into  which  the 
Mük  diftills,  and  when  they  ufe  it  they  draw  with 

a  Pencil  what  Figures  they  pleafe  upon  Wood  or 

any  other  Matter  whatever,  to  which  they  apply  Leaf- 

go  d,  wmch  is  fo  firmly  cemented  therewith  that  the 
Cold  never  comes  off. 

Trf!f  Tre<i  Wh‘ch  the  Chinefi  ca!1  LunS  ju  cu  has  a 
vid™  '.  ,  "ge  as  our  ]arge  Plum-trees,  it’  foon  di¬ 

vides  it  fell  into  two  or  three  thick  Branches,  and 
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thefe  again  into  fmaller  ;  the  Bark  is  grey,  with  a 
reddifh  Caff,  and  fpotted  like  the  Filbert- tree  ;  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches  is  knotty,  crooked,  rough, 
and  pithy. 

The  Fruit,  which  hangs  by  long  green  flringy 
Stalks  like  thofe  of  Cherries,  is  a  little  oblong,  near¬ 
ly  of  the  Colour  and  Shape  of  Cherries  when  they 
are  green  ;  the  Stalk  to  which  the  Fruit  is  joined  is 
extremely  long,  and  is  divided  into  different  Branches, 
at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  there  is  one  of  thefe 
Berries  ;  the  Rind  of  this  Fruit  is  full  of  little  red 
Spots  in  fome  Places  ;  it  is  pretty  hard,  and  inclofes 
a  greenifh  Pulp  which  they  make  Soop  of  when  it  is 
ripej  in  the  Winter  they  ufe  it  to  rub  the  Hands 
with,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  numbed  with 
the  Cold. 

This  Fruit  has  a  very  hard  Stone,  like  a  Cherry- 
ftone,  but  a  little  oblong,  and  wrinkled  ;  there  are 
five,  fix,  and  fometimes  feven  Furrows  in  each  of 
the  Stones,  which  receives  its  Nourifhment  through 
a  little  round  Hole,  which  grows  flraighter  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Kernel  that  it  inclofes  -,  the  Kernel  is 
fmall,  and  cover’d  with  a  blackifh  Skin  not  lb  hard 
as  that  of  the  Pippins  of  an  Apple  ;  of  the  Trank  of 
this  Tree  they  make  Boards  for  common  Fifes. 

If  the  Chinefe  delighted,  as  we  do  in  Europe ,  in  a- 
dorning  their  Gardens  and  making  fine  Alleys  they 
might,  by  cultivating  the  Flowers  which  their  own 
Country  produces,  and  by  employing  certain  Trees 
which  are  proper  to  themfelves,  make  very  agreeable 
Walks  ;  but  as  nothing  feems  to  them  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  to  walk  backward  and  forward  merely  for 
the  fake  of  walking,  they  are  very  carelefs  of  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  which  Nature  has  -bellow’d  upon  them. 

Among  the  Trees  that  I  am  fpeaking  of  there  is 
one  called  Mo  lien ,  as  thick  as  the  Small  of  one’s  Leg  ; 
its  Branches  are  (lender,  full  of  Pith,  and  covered 
with  a  red  Rind  with  whitifh  Spots  like  the  Filbert- 

tree  -, 
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£ree  ;  they  have  only  fewer  Leaves,  but  to  make  amends 
for  that  they  are  very  large  ;  their  Ribs  and  principal 
Fibres  that  divide  them  are  covered  with  a  hne  whi- 
dlh  Down  ;  they  are  joined  to  the  Tree  by  Stalks, 
which  fpread  fo  much  towards  the  bottom  that  onfe 
might  lay  they  embrace  the  Branch,  and  that  the 
Branch  proceeds  from  it  as  out  of  a  Tube,  making  an 
Elbow  in  this  Place. 

On  the  Infide  of  the  Elbow  made  by  the  Stalk 
proceed  little  Buds  of  an  oval  Figure  covered  with 
Down,  which,  opening  in  the  Depth  of  Winter,  be¬ 
come  large  Flowers  like  the  Mountain- Lilly ,  compo- 
fed  of  feven  or  eight  Leaves  of  an  oval  Figure,  and 
pointed,  which  at  the  Extremities  are  full  of  long 
Filaments.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  Trees  that  bear 
a  yellow  Flower,  others  are  red,  and  others  white  ; 
the  Leaves  fall  at  the  fame  time,  and  often  before  the 
Flowers  are  opened. 

Another  Tree,  called  La  moe\  is  not  unlike  our 
Bay-tree  for  Size,  Figure,  and  the  Shape  of  its 
Branches,  which  are  furnilh’d  with  Leaves  oppofite 
to  each  other,  and  grow  by  Pairs,  having  Ihort  Stalks; 
the  greatefl  Leaves  are  almoft  equal  in  fize  to  the 
common  Laurel,  but  are  not  fo  thick,  nor  fo  dry  ; 
they  grow  lefs  and  lefs  proportionably  to  their  di- 
ftance  from  the  End  of  the  Branch  :  In  the  Depth 
of  Winter  there  proceeds,  from  the  Place  where  "the 
Leaves  grow  to  the  Branches,  fmall  yellow  Flowers 
of  an  agreeable  Smell,  not  much  unlike  that  of  the 
Rofe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  .to  adorn  a  Garden 
than  the  Tree  which  they  call  Ou  tong  chu  ;  it  is  very 
large,  and  refembles  a  Sycamore- tree  ;  its  Leaves  are 
long,  broad,  and  joined  to  a  Tail  of  a  Foot  long  -, 
this  Tree  is  fo  full  of  Tufts,  fo  clofe  together,  that 
the  Rays  of  the  Sun  have  no  Pafiage  through  :  The 
manner  of  bearing  its  Fruit  is  very  extraordinary  ; 
towards  the  end  of  Auguft  there  are  formed  at  the 
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end  of  the  Branches  fmall  Tufts  of  Leaves  different 
from  the  reft,  they  are  whiter,  Softer,  not  fo  broad, 
and  are  in  the  room  of  Flowers  ;  on  the  Edge  of  every 
one  of  thefe  Leaves  are  generated  three  or  four  fmall 
Grains  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Pea,  containing  a  white 
Subftance  of  a  Tafce  not  unlike  the  Kernel  of  a  Hazle- 
nut,  which  is  not  quite  ripe. 

The  Tree  called  Tcba  hoa  would  alfo  be  a  great 
Ornament  for  Gardens  ;  there  are  four  Kinds  of  them 
that  bear  Flowers,  and  are  like  our  Spanjfh  Laurel 
as  to  the  Wood  and  Leaves  ;  thefe  latter  do  not  fall 
off  during  the  Winter:  It  is  commonly  as  thick  in 
the  Trunk  as  one’s  Ihigh,  the  Top  has  the  Form  of 
the  Spanijh  Laurel,  its  Wood  is  of  a  whitilh  Grey, 
and  very  fmooth  -,  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternately 
on  each  fide  of  the  Branches,  and  are  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  Spanijh  Laurel,  of  an  oval  Figure,  and  point¬ 
ed  at  the  ends,  with  the  Tides  indented  like  a  Saw  ; 
they  are  alfo  more  thick  and  firm,  being  of  an  ob- 
fcure  Green  on  the  upper  fide,  like  the  Leaf  of  an 
Orange-tree,  and  yellow  underneath,  joined  to  the 
Branches  by  thick  Stalks. 

At  the  Place  where  the  Stalks  join  to  the  Tree  pro¬ 
ceed  Buds  of  the  Bignefs,  Figure,  and  Colour  of  a 
Hazle-nut,  they  are  covered  with  fine  white  Hair,  and 
have  a  Ground  like  that  of  Sattin  ;  of  thefe  Buds  are 
piOGuc  d  F  lowers  in  the  IVlonth  of  Dec£?nhc?j  which 
are  double,,  and  of  a  reddifh  Colour  like  fmall  Roles, 
ana  are  joined  immediately  to  the  Branch,  without 
any  Sialks  ;  the  Trees  of  the  fécond  Kind  are  very 
high,  the  Leaf  is  round  at  the  End,  and  the  Flowers 
are  large  and  red,  which,  mixed  with  the  green  Leaves, 
have  a  very  agreeable  Appearance. 

The  two  other  Kinds  bear  Flowers  alfo,  but  they 
are  fmall  and  whitilh  ;  the  middle  of  this  Flower  is 
full  of  fmall  Filaments,  which  have  each  a  yellow  flat 
Top  nearly,  resembling  common  Roles,  with  a  fmall 
round  Piifil  in  the  middle,  having  at  the  bottom  a 
Vox,  IF  S  . fmall 
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fmall  green  Ball,  which  growing  larger  forms  the 
Film  which  inclofes  the  Grain. 

There  is  another  very  lingular  kind  of  Tree,  which 
has  fomething  in  it  that  refembles  both  the  juniper 
and  Cyprefs-trees  ;  the  Trunk,  which  is  about  a  Foot 
and  a  half  in  Circumference,  fends  forth  Branches  al- 
moft  as  foon  as  it  rifes  out  of  the  Ground,  fubdivi- 
ded  into  a  great  number  of  others,  which  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  Trunk  form  a  clofe  green  Bufh  -, 
this  Tree  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  Leaves,  fome 
of  which  are  like  thofe  of  the  Cyprefs-tree,  and  the 
reft  thofe  of  juniper,  that  is  to  fay  the  latter  are  long, 
narrow,  and  fharp,  having  this  in  particular,  that 
they  are  difpofed  along  the  Boughs  in  Rows  of  four, 
five,  or  fix  in  number  ;  fo  that  looking  upon  thefe 
Boughs  at  the  end  they  referable  Stars  of  four,  five, 
or  fix  Rays,  exadbly  covering  thofe  which  are  below, 
infomuch  that  the  Spaces  between  appear  empty,  and 
very  diftincft  to  the  bottom  ;  thefe  Boughs  or  Twigs 
which  are  covered  with  thefe  long  Leaves  are  found 
principally  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Branches,  for  to¬ 
wards  the  top  you  behold  nothing  but  Cyprefs  ;  Na¬ 
ture  fcems  to  have  taken  Pleafure  in  mingling  thefe 
two  forts  of  Leaves  in  fuch  a  manner  that  fome  are 
entirely  Cyprefs,  and  others  nothing  but  Juniper,  and 
fome  half  one,  half  the  other;  the  Bark  of  this  Tree 
is  fomewhat  fmooth,  of  a  greyifh  Brown,  inclining 
a  little  to  the  Red  in  fome  Places  ;  the  Wood  is  of 
a  reddifh  White,  like  that  of  the  Juniper-tree,  with 
a  little  Spice  of  the  Turpentine;  the  Leaves,  befides 
the  Smell  of  the  Cyprefs-tree,  are  a  little  Aromatick, 
but  their  Tafte  is  very  bitter  and  acrid. 

This  Tree  bears  fmall  green  Berries  little  larger 
than  thofe  of  Juniper;  the  Pulp  is  of  a  greenifh 
Olive,  and  has  a  ftrong  Smell  ;  the  Fruit  is  joined 
to  the  Branches  by  long  Stalks  of  the  fame  nature 
as  the  Leaves  ;  it  contains  two  reddifh  Berries  in  the 
fliape  of  Hearts,  and  as  hard  as  Grape-ftones. 

There 
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There  are  Trees  of  this  Kind  whofe  Trunk  is  tall 
and  (lender,  having  Branches  no  where  but  at  the 
top,  which  end  in  a  Point  aimed  like  the  Cyprefs  ; 
there  are  others  of  the  Dwarf-kind,  which  grow  no 
higher  than  feven  or  eight  Foot,  and  are  fupppfed  to 
be  kept  of  that  height  by  being  cut  :  When  this  Tree 
is  young  all  the  Leaves  are  long,  like  thofe  of  Juni¬ 
per  ;  when  it  is  old,  dis  like  the  Cyprefs. 

1  fhould  be  too  tedious  if  I  were  to  deferibe  the  red 
of  the  uncommon  Shrubs  and  Trees  which  are  met 
with  in  China ,  and  yet  I  cannot  pafs  by  the  famous 
Plant  called  Gin  feng ,  which  is  fo  much  edeemed  in 
the  Empire  that  it  bears  a  great  Price,  and  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Chinefe  as  a  mod  excellent  Cordial  ;  it 
grows  no  where  but  in  Tart  ary ,  for  that  which  is 
found  in  the  Province  of  Se  tchuen  is  not  worth  men¬ 
tioning  :  It  was  at  the  time  that  a  Map  was  made  of 
this  Country  by  the  Emperor’s  Order,  that  P.  Jar ~ 
toux  had  Opportunity  and  Leifure  to  examine  this 
Plant  well,  when  it  was  jud  frefh  gather’d,  by  which 
means  he  drew  it  according  to  its  proper  Dimenfions, 
and  explained  its  Properties  and  Ufe. 

The  mod  skilful  Phyficians  of  China ,  fays  this  Fa¬ 
ther ,  mix  it  in  all  the  Comportions  that  they  give 
to  Great  Perfons,  for  the  Price  is  too  high  for  the 
common  People  ;  they  pretend  that  it  is  a  Sovereign 
Remedy  for  Decays  caufed  by  exceffive  Labour 
either  of  Body  or  Mind,  diJTolving  Phlegm,  heal¬ 
ing  the  Weak  nefs  of  the  Lungs,  curing  Fleurifies, 
and  Vomiting,  drengthening  the  Stomach,  and  pro¬ 
curing  an  Appetite  ;  it  is  likewife  faid  to  cure  the 
Vapours,  and  to  affift  Refpiration  by  drengthening 
the  Bread  ;  it  alfo  fortifies  the  Vital  Spirits,  gene¬ 
rates  Lymph  a  in  the  Blood,  is  good  for  Vertigo’s 
and  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  and  lengthens  the  Life  of  old 
Ferions. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagin’d  that  the  Chinefe  and  Tar¬ 
tars  would  have  this  Root  in  fo  great  Edeem,  if  it 
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did  not  conftantly  produce  good  Effeds  -,  even  thofe 
who  are  well  ufe  it  very  ©ften  to  make  them  Hill 
more  ftrong  :  As  for  me  I  am  perfuaded  that,  if 
it  was  in  the  Hands  of  Europeans  that  underiland  Phar¬ 
macy,  it  would  be  an  excellent  Remedy. 

It  is  very  certain  that  it  rarifies  the  Blood,  affifts 
Digeftion  by  (Lengthening  the  digeftive  Faculty  in  a 
fenfible  manner  :  After  having  defigned  what  I  fhail 
defcribe  in  the  Sequel,  I  felt  my  Pulfe  to  know  what 
Condition  it  was  in  ;  I  then  took  one  half  of  the 
Root  quite  raw  and  unprepared,  and  an  Hour  after 
I  found  my  Pulfe  more  full  and  lively  ;  I  had  alfo 
an  Appetite,  felt  myfelf  Stronger,  and  was  more  fit 
for  Labour  than  I  was  before. 

However  I  did  not  depend  much  upon  this  Proof, 
perfuading  myfelf  that  this  Change  might  happen 
from  the  Reft  we  had  had  this  Day  ;  but  four  Days 
after,  finding  myfelf  fo  fatigu’d  and  exhaufted  with 
Labour  that  I  could  hardly  fit  upon  my  Horfe,  a 
Mandarin  of  our  Company  perceiving  it  gave  me 
one  of  thefe  Roots,  and  I  took  half  of  it  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  about  an  Hour  after  my  Wearinefs  was  quite 
gone  :  I  likewife  obferved  that  the  Leaf,  while  it  is 
frefh,  and  efpecially  the  Fibres  that  I  chewed,  pro¬ 
duced  very  near  the  fame  Effedl. 

We  often  made  ufe  of  the  Leaves  of  Gin  feng  in- 
ftead  of  Tea  as  the  Tartars  do,  after  which  I  found 
myfelf  fo  wre!l  that  I  prefer  this  Leaf  to  the  very  belt 
Tea  ;  the  Colour  is  likewife  agreeable,  and  when  you 
have  taken  of  it  two  or  three  times  both  the  Smell 
and  Tafte  will  prove  very  pleafant. 

As  for  the  Root  it  muft  be  boiled  a  little  more 
than  Tea,  that  there  may  be  time  Sufficient  to  extrad 
the  Virtue  ;  this  Practice  is  obferved  by  the  Chinefe 
when  they  give  it  to  fick  Perfons,  and  then  they  take 
about  the  fifth  part  of  an  Ounce  of  the  dry  Root  : 
As  for  thofe  that  are  in  Health,  and  ufe  it  by  way 
of  Prevention,  or  for  fome  (light  Diforder,  one 
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Ounce  is  fufficient,  which  they  may  take  in  lefs  than 
ten  times,  but  I  would  not  advife  them  to  take  it  every 

Day. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  it  is  this  :  They  cut 
the  Root  in  fmall  Pieces,  and  put  them  in  an  earthen 
Pan  well  glazed,  on  which  they  pour  a  Gallon  of 
Water,  taking  care  that  the  Pan  be  covered  clofe  ; 
they  boil  it  on  a  flow  Fire,  and  when  there  remains 
no  more  than  a  Draught  of  the  Water  it  muft  be 
drank  immediately  :  They  then  pour  on  the  Remain¬ 
der  as  much  Water  as  before5  and  boil  it  in  the 
fame  manner  to  extradf  the  remaining  Virtue  of  the 
Root  ;  they  take  thefe  two  Dofes,  one  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  and  the  other  in  the  Evening. 

With  refpect  to  the  Places  where  this  Wood  grows 
it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  it  is  between  the  thir¬ 
ty-ninth  and  forty-ninth  Degree  of  North-Latitude, 
and  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  Degree  of  Longi¬ 
tude  Eaft  from  Peking ,  in  which  Place  there  is  a 
long  Chain  of  Mountains  covered  and  furrounded 
with  thick  Forefts,  which  render  them  almoft  inac- 
ceflible. 

It  is  on  the  Declivity  of  thefe  Mountains,  and  in 
thefe  thick  Forefls  on  the  Brink  of  Rivers,  or  about 
the  Rocks  at  the  Foot  of  Trees,  and  amongil  all  forts, 
of  Flerbs,  that  Gin  feng  is  to  be  found  *,  it  is  not  met 
with  in  Plains,  Valleys,  Marfhes,  at  the  bottom  of 
Pools,  or  in  Places  too  open. 

If  a  Foreft  is  fet  on  fire,  and  is  confumed  by  it, 
this  Plant  does  not  appear  again  till  three  or  four 
Years  after  the  Conflagration,  which  proves  that  it 
is  an  Enemy  to  Heat  ;  and  it  alfo  hides  itfelf  from 
the  Sun  as  much  as  poflible  :  All  this  may  incline  one 
to  believe,  that  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
Country  in  the  World,  Canada  feems  to  be  a  likely 
Place,  whofe  Forefts  and  Mountains,  according  to  the 
Relation  of  thofe  who  have  been  there,  are  very  like 
thofe  in  Tart  ary. 

S  i  The 
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The  Piaces  where  Gin  feng  grows  are  entirely  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Province  of  Quang  tong ,  called  Leao 
tong  in  our  ancient  Maps,  by  a  Barrier  of  wooden 
Stakes  which  enclofë  the  whole  Province,  and  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  which  the  Guards  patrole  con- 
flantly  to  hinder  the  Chinefe  from  going  out  to  feek 
this  Root. 

However  their  Vigilance  is  not  fo  great,  but  third: 
of  Gain  infpire  the  Chinefe  with  the  Secret  of  Hiding 
into  thefe  Defarts,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  two 
or  three  thoufand,  with  the  Hazard  of  lofing  their 
Liberty  and  the  Fruit  of  their  Labour,  if  they  are 
furprized  either  in  going  out  or  coming  into  the  Pro¬ 
vince. 

The  Emperor  being  defirous  that  the  Tartars,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  Chinefe,  fhould  have  the  Advantage  of 
this  Root,  gave  Orders  in  1709  to  ten  thoufand  Tar¬ 
tars  to  go  and  gather  all  that  they  could  find  of  the 
Gin  feng,  upon  condition  that  every  one  of  them 
fhould  give  his  Majefty  two  Ounces  of  the  bed,  and 
for  the  Remainder  they  fhould  be  allow’d  its  weight  in 
fine-  Silver. 

By  this  means  they  reckon  that  the  Emperor  had 
this  Year  about  20000  Chinefe  Pounds,  which  did  not 
coft  him  above  the  fourth  Part  of  the  Value.  We 
met  by  chance  fome  of  thefe  Tartars  in  the  middle 
of  thefe  frightful  Defarts  ;  their  Mandarins,  who  were 
not  far  out  of  our  Road,  came  one  after  another  to 
oiler  us  Oxen  for  our  Subfiflence,  according  to  the 
Command  they  had  had  from  the  Emperor. 

The  following  is  the  Order  that  was  oblerved  by 
this  Army  of  Botanifts:  After  they  had  divided  the 
1  erntory  according  to  the  Number  of  their  Flags, 
every  Company  being  about  a  hundred,  they  placed 
themfèives  in  a  Line  till  the  Time  appointed,  then 
they  carefully  fought  after  the  Plant  which  they 
came  for,  advancing  infenfibly  towards  the  fame 
Quarter,  and  in  this  manner  they  palled  over  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  Number  of  Days  the  Space  aligned. 
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When  this  Term  was  expired  the  Mandarins, 
placed  with  their  Tents  in  a  Situation  proper  for  their 
Horfes  to  feed  in,  fent  to  enquire  in  every  Company 
if  their  Number  was  compleat,  for  in  cafe  any  Per- 
fon  is  wanting,  as  it  often  happens,  either  by  being 
loft  in  the  Woods,  or  devour’d  by  Wild  Bealls,  he 
is  fought  for  a  Day  or  two,  after  which  they  begin  a- 
gain  in  the  fame  manner  as  before. 

Thefe  poor  People  fuffer  greatly  in  this  Expedi¬ 
tion,  for  they  carry  neither  Tents  nor  Beds,  nor  any 
thing  but  fo  much  Millet  baked  in  an  Oven  as 
is  to  ferve  them  the  whole  time  of  their  Journey,  fo 
that  they  are  obliged  to  deep  under  a  Tree,  covering 
themfelves  with  Branches  or  Pieces  of  Bark,  or  what 
elfe  they  can  find  ;  the  Mandarins  fend  them  from 
time  to  time  Pieces  of  Beef,  or  other  Meat,  which 
they  devour  after  they  have  warm’d  it  at  the  Fire. 

It  is  thus  that  10000  Men  fpent  fix  Months  of 
the  Year,  and  yet  they  feemed  rebuff  and  good  Sol¬ 
diers  :  The  Tartars  that  attended  on  us  had  no  better 
Treatment,  having  nothing  elfe  but  the  Remainder  of 
an  Ox  that  was  killed  every  Day  after  it  had  fed  fif¬ 
ty  Perfons. 

To  give  forne  Idea  of  this  Plant  fo  much  effeem’d  See  the 
by  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars ,  I  fhall  explain  the  Figure  ^  1 * 

that  was  fent,  and  which  I  have  defigned  with  all  the  9’ 

Exadlnefs  pofiible. 

A.  reprefents  the  Root,  which,  when  walked,  was 
white,  and  a  little  knotty,  as  the  Roots  of  other  Plants 
commonly  are. 

B.  c .  c.  D.  reprefent  the  Stalk,  which  is  fmooth, 
and  almofl  round  ;  its  Colour  is  a  pretty  deep  Red, 
except  towards  the  Beginning,  B.  where  it  is  whiter, 
being  neareft  to  the  Ground. 

The  Point  D.  is  a  kind  of  Knot  formed  by  the 
Rife  of  four  Branches,  which  proceed  from  it  as  from 
a  Center,  and  feparate  at  equal  diftances  from  each 
other,  {fill  keeping  in  the  fame  Plane  :  The  lower  Part 
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of  the  Branch  is  green  mixed  with  white,  the  upper 
part  is  like  the  Stalk,  that  is  of  a  deep  red,  a  little 
inclining  to  the  Colour  of  a  PvTulberry  ;  but  towards 
the  edges  the  two  Colours  are  united,  running  into 
each  other  with  a  proper  Shade  ;  each  Sprig  has  five 
Leaves,  as  are  reprefented  in  the  Plate.  *It  is  obferv- 
able  that  thefe  Branches  are  equally  diftant  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  from  the  Horizon,  for  they  nil  with 
their  Leaves  a  round  Space  very  near  parallel  to  the 
Plane  of  the  Earth. 

Tho5  I  have  defigned  but  half  of  one  of  thefe 
Leaves  F.  very  accurately,  all  the  reft  may  èafily  be 
c^iicciv^d  .  I  don  t  remember  that  I  ever  faw  Leaves 
of  this  largenefs  fo  very  thin,  and  of  fo  fine  a  Con¬ 
texture  ;  the  Fibres  of  it  are  very  well  diftinguifhed, 
uno  they  ha/t  on  the  upper  part  a  little  whitifh  Down 
or  Flair  ;  the  fine  Skin  that  is  between  them  rifes  a 
little  in  the  middle  above  the  Plane  of  the  fame  Fi- 
bics  j  die  Colour  of  the  Feaf  is  of  a  dark  green  on, 
^bc1  upper  tide,  and  under  of  a  whitifh  green,  and  a 
little  finning  ;  all  the  Leaves  are  indented  in  a  curi¬ 
ous  manner. 

.From  the  Center  D.  of  the  •Branches  of  this  Plant 
nies  a  fécond  Stalk,  D.  E.  very  ftrait  and  fmcoth, 
of  a  whitifh  Caft,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  Clufte.r 
of  Fruit  very  round,  and  of  a  bright  red  Colour; 
this  Clufter  confifts  of  twenty  four  Berries  ;  I  have 
only  defigned  two,  which  are  marked  with  the 
Figures  9.  9.  The  red  Skin  that  enclofes  the  Fruit 
is  yeiy  une  and  ftnooth,  and  contains  a  w’hite 

foitifii  Pulp  :  As  thefe  Berries  were  double,  for 

feme  of  them  are  finglc,  they  had  each  two  Stones 
of  the  bignefs  and  fhape  of  common  Lentils,  but  fe- 
parated  from  each  other,  tho’  they  lay  on  the  fame 
Plane  :  Phis  Stone  is  not  fliarp  on  the  iides  like  Len¬ 
tils,  but  Js  every  way  of  an  equal  thicknefs  :  Every 
Berry  is  joined  to  a  fmooth  Filament  equal  on  all  /ides, 
pretty  fine,  and  of  the  Colour  of  that  of  our  final! 

■4  >  *  '  '  j  v  •  *•  <  v  -  '  *  <  •  «  •  *  •  *  .  v 
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red  Cherries:  All  thefe  Filaments  proceed  from  the 
fame  Center,  and  fpreading  after  the  manner  of  the 
Radii  of  a  Sphere,  they  form  the  round  Bunch  of 
Berries  to  which  they  were  joined  :  This  Berry  is  not 
good  to  eat,  and  the  Stone  is  hard,  and  inclofes  the 
Kernel  ;  it  is  always  placed  on  the  fame  Plane  with 
the  Filament  that  is  joined  to  the  Berry,  whence  it 
comes  that  the  Berry  is  not  round,  but  a  little  flat  on 
each  fide  :  When  it  is  double  it  has  a  little  Dent  in 
the  middle,  where  the  two  parts  join  of  which  it  is 
compofed ,  it  has  alfo  a  little  Beard  oppofite  to  the 
Filament  to  which  it  is  joined  :  When  the  Berry  is 
dry  there  remains  nothing  but  a  wrinkled  Skin  that 
adheres  to  the  Stone,  and  then  it  is  of  a  dark  or 
blackifh  red. 

This  Plant  dies  and  grows  again  every  Year,  and 
the  number  of  Years  are  difcovered  by  the  number  of 
Stalks  already  produced,  of  which  there  always  re¬ 
mains  fome  Sign,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Figure  by 
thefe  fmall  Characters,  b.  b.  b.  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  Root  A.  was  in  the  feventh  Year,  and  the 
Root  H.  in  the  fifteenth. 

For  the  Flower,  as  I  have  never  feen  it,  Ï  cannot 
give  its  Defcription  ;  fome  have  laid  that  it  is  white, 
and  very  fmall,  but  others  have  affirmed  that  this 
Plant  bears  none,  and  that  no  body  ever  faw  any  :  I 
fhould  rather  believe  that  it  is  fo  fmall,  and  fo  little 
remarkable  that  it  has  not  been  minded,  and  that 
which  confirms  me  in  this  Opinion  is,  that  thofe  who 
fearch  after  the  Gin  feng ,  wanting  nothing  but  the 
Root,  defpife  and  reject  all  the  reft  as  ufelefs. 

There  are  Plants  which,  befldes  the  Clutters  of 
Berries  that  I  have  already  defcribed,  have  a  Berry 
or  two  altogether  like  the  former,  placed  an  Inch  or 
an  Inch  and  half  above  the  duller,  and  then  they 
affirm  that  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  the  Point  of  the 
Compafs  that  thefe  Berries  are  on,  becaufe  they  fel- 
dom  fail  to  find  another  R.oot  a  few  Paces  from  thence. 
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on  the  fame  Rumb  or  thereabouts.  The  Colour  of 
the  Berries,  when  there  are  any,  diftinguiihes  this  Plant 
from  all  others,  and  makes  it  eafily  found,  but  it  of¬ 
ten  happens  that  there  are  none,  tho9  the  Root  is  very 
old  ;  fiich  was  that  which  I  have  marked  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure  by  the  Letter  H.  which  bore  none,  tho9  it  was 
in  the  fifteenth  Year. 

As  it  is  in  vain  to  fow  the  Seed,  becaufe  none  have 
ever  feen  it  fpring  out,  it  is  probable  that  this  has 
given  ground  for  the  Fable  which  is  common  among 
the  Tartars  :  They  fay  that  a  Bird  f wallows  it  as  foon 
as  it  is  in  the  Earth,  and  not  being  able  to  digefi:  it, 
it  pafTes  through  him,  and  grows  in  the  Place  where 
the  Bird  drops  it.  I  rather  believe  that  the  Stone  re¬ 
mains  a  long  while  in  the  Earth  before  it  takes  Root, 
and  this  Opinion  feems  confirmed  from  the  Roots  that 
are  no  longer,  but  fmaller  than  the  little  Finger, 
tho9  they  have  produced  more  than  ten  Stalks,  and 
as  many  different  Ears. 

Tho9  the  Plant  that  I  have  defcribed  had  four 
Branches,  yet  there  are  fome  that  have  but  two,  and 
others  three,  fome  again  have  five,  and  ethers  have 
even  feven,  which  are  the  fineft  of  all  :  However 
every  Branch  has  always  five  Leaves,  in  the  fame 
Pofition  of  that  which  is  defigned  in  the  Plate,  un~ 
îefs  the  number  has  been  diminifhed  by  any  Acci¬ 
dent  ;  the  Height  of  the  plant  is  proportionable  to 
its  Bignefs,  and  the  number  of  the  Branches  ;  thofe 
which  have  no  Berries  are  commonly  fmall,  and 
very  low. 

The  Root  that  is  largeff,  moff  uniform,  and  that 
has  the  feweft  Strings  is  always  the  beft.  I  cannot 
tell  why  the  Chinefe  have  called  it  Gin  feng ,  which 
fignifies  the  Representation  of  Man  ;  I  have  not  feen 
any  which  is  at  all  like  it,  and  thofe  whofe  Trade  it 
is  to  gather  it  have  affured  me,  that  they  as  feldom 
find  any  thing  refembling  a  Man  as  among  other 
Roots,  which  are  fometimes  by  chance  of  a  fingular 
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Figure  :  The  Tartan  call  it,  with  greater  reafon,  Or- 
bota,  that  is,  the  Chief  of  Plants. 

Thofe  who  gather  this  Plant  preferve  nothing  but 
the  Root,  and  they  bury  in  one  Place  all  that  they 
can  get  together,  during  the  Space  of  ten  or  fifteen 
Days  They  are  careful  to  wafti  the  Root,  and  to 
clean  it  from  all  Dirt  witn  a  Bruih ,  tnen  tiiey  toalc 
it  for  a  Moment  in  Water  ready  to  boil,  and  dry  it 
in  the  Smoak  of  a  kind  of  yellow  Millet,  which 
communicates  a  little  of  its  Colour  to  it. 

The  Millet,  contained  in  a  Veffel  with  a  little  Wa¬ 
ter,  is  boiled  over  a  flow  Fire,  and  the  Roots  placed 
upon  fmall  Sticks  of  Wood,  laid  crofs-wife  upon  the 
Veffel,  become  dry  by  little  and  little  under  a  Lin- 
nen- Cloth,  or  under  another  Veffel  that  covers  them. 
They  may  be  alfo  dried  in  the  Sun,  or  even  at  the 
Fire  -,  but  tho’  they  preferve  their  Virtue,  they  are 
not  of  the  Colour  that  the  Chinefe  admire  :  _  When 
thefe  Roots  are  dried  they  mull  be  kept  clofe  in  a  dry 
Place,  otherwife  they  will  corrupt  or  grow  worm- 
eaten. 

As  for  Animals,  befides  thofe  that  I  have  fpoken 
of  already,  there  is  in  China  a  great  number  of  wild 
Bealls  of  all  forts,  fuch  as  wild  Boars,  1  igers,  Buf¬ 
faloes,  Bears,  Camels,  Rhinoceroles,  &c.  but  there 
are  no  Lions:  As  thefe  kinds  of  Bealls  are  well  known, 
I  fhall  only  fpeak  of  two  others  that  are  peculiar  to 
China ,  and  are  feldom  met  with  in  other  Countries. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  kind  of  Camel  no  higher 
than  an  ordinary  Horfe  ;  they  have  two  Bunches  up¬ 
on  their  Back  covered  with  long  Hair,  which  form  a 
fort  of  a  Saddle  ;  the  Bunch  before  feems  to  be  form¬ 
ed  by  the  Back-bone  and  the  upper  pare  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der-bone,  and  is  not  unlike  the  Bunch  which  the  In¬ 
dian  Cows  have  on  their  Shoulders  ;  the  other  Bunch 
is  placed  juft  before  the  Buttocks  :  This  Cieatuie  has 
not  fuch  long  Legs  in  proportion  as  the  common 

Camels  ;  they  have  alfo  a  fhorter  and  thicker  Neck, 
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covered  with  thick  Hair  as  long  as  that  of  Goats; 
home  of  them  are  of  a  yeilowifh  dun  Colour,  others 
are  a  little  upon  the  red,  and  of  an  Afh-colour  in  fome  ' 
Places  ;  the  Legs  are  not  (lender  as  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Camels,  infomuch  that  this  fort  of  Camel  or 
Dromedary  feems  for  its  largenefs  more  (it  to  carry 
Burdens. 

The  other  Animal  is  a  kind  of  Roe-buck,  called 
by  the  Cbinefe ,  Ruing  tchang  tfe ,  that  is  the  Musk- 
Roe- buck  :  One  of  the  Miffionary-  jefuits  defcribes  it  in 
the  following  manner,  and  fays  nothing  concerning  it 
but  what  he  has  been  an  Eye-Witnefs  of:  I  bought 
one,  fays  he ,  when  it  was  juft  killed,  and  preferved 
the  Part  which  they  ufually  cut  to  gain  the  Musk, 
which  is  dearer  than  the  Animal  itfelf  ;  the  Particu¬ 
lars  of  which  Tranfadions  are  as  follow: 

On  the  Eaft-fide  of  the  City  of  Peking  is  a  Chain 
of  Mountains,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  fmall 
Church  belonging  to  the  Chriftians  :  Among  thefe 
Mountains  the  Musk-Deer  are  found,  and  while  I 
was  employed  in  the  Exercife  of  my  Million  the 
poor  Inhabitants  or  the  Village  went  a  hunting,  with 
Expectation  that  I  ftiould  purchafe  the  Game  to  fend 
it  to  Peking:  When  they  had  killed  two  of  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals,  a  Male  and  a  Female,  they  brought  them  to 
me  while  they  were  yet  warm. 

Before  we  agreed  on  the  Price  they  demanded  if  I 
would  have  the  Musk  as  well  as  the  Animal,  becaufe 
fome  buy  only  the  Fleih,  leaving  the  Musk  to  the 
Hunters,  or  fell  it  to  thofe  that  deal  in  this  Commo¬ 
dity  :  As  it  was  chiefly  the  Musk  that  I  defired,  I  re¬ 
plied  I  would  buy  the  whole  Animal  ;  then  they 
immediately  took  the  Male  and  cut  off  the  Bag,  left 
the  Musk  ftiould  evaporate,  and  tied  the  top  of  it  clofe 
with  a  Pack-thread:  The  Animal  and  Musk  together 
coft  me  only  a  Crown. 

i  he  Musk  is  generated  in  the  inward  part  of  the 
Bag,  and  flicks  all  round  it  like  a  kind  of  a  Salt 
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There  are  two  forts,  but  that  which  is  in  Grains  is  the 
moft  valuable,  the  other  is  the  lead  eiteemed,  becaufe 
it  is  too  fmall  :  The  Female  produces  no  Musk,  or  if 
die  does  it  has  no  manner  of  Scent. 

The  Flefh  of  Serpents  is  generally  faid  to  be  the 
mod  common  Food  oi  this  Animal,  and  tno  the  Ser¬ 
pents  are  of  an  enormous  Size  the  Roe- buck  kills 
them  with  eafe,  becaufe  when  they  are  at  a  certain  Di¬ 
dance  from  the  Roe-buck  they  are  overcome  with 
the  Scent  of  the  Musk,  and  grow  fo  weak  that  they 
are  not  able  to  dir. 

This  is  fo  certain  that  when  the  Peafants  go  to  cut 
Wood,  or  make  Charcoal  in  the  Mountains,  they 
have  no  better  fecret  to  guard  themfelves  againd  Ser¬ 
pents,  whofe  Bite  is  exceeding  dangerous,  than  to 
carry  about  them'  a  few  Grains  of  Musk  :  Then  they 
deep  quietly  after  they  have  dined,  and  if  any  Ser¬ 
pent  comes  near  them  it  is  dupihed  all  of  a  hidden 
by  the  Smell  of  the  Musk,  and  is  able  to  get  no  far¬ 
ther. 

That  which  happened  when  I  was  upon  my  Re¬ 
turn  from  Peking  was,  in  fome  ienfe,  a  Confirmation 
that  the  Flefh  of  Serpents  is  the  principal  Food  of  the 
Musk- Animal  :  They  ferved  up  for  Supper  part  of 
the  Roe-buck,  and  one  of  thofe  who  was  at  I  able 
had  an  exceeding  Averfion  for  Serpents,  and  this  to 
fo  great  a  degree  that  the  mentioning  the  W ord  be¬ 
fore  him  would  make  him  extremely  Tick  ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  reported  of  this  Animal  and  the 
Serpent,  and  I  was  very  careful  to  fay  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  but  I  watched  his  Countenance  very  care¬ 
fully  :  Fie  took  fome  of  the  Roe-buck, ,  as  others  did, 
with  a  Defign  to  eat  it,  but  he  had  no  fooner  put  a 
bit  in  his  Mouth  but  he  found  his  Stomach  rife  pro- 
digiouHy,  and  refilled  to  meddle  with  any  moie: 
Others  eat  of  it  very  freely,  and  he  was  the  only  Per- 
fon  that  had  an  Averfion  tor  this  fort  or  Meat. 
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Of  the  Lakes ,  Canals ,  and  Rivers  ;  <25  alfo  of 
Barks ,  a?id  FeJJels  of  Burden . 


J  F  China  happily  enjoys  fo  great  a  plenty  of  every 
thing,  it  is  indebted  for  it  not  only  to  the  Good- 
nefs  and  Depth  of  its  Soil,  but  to  the  great  number 
of  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Canals  wherewith  it  is  wa¬ 
tered:  There  is  not  a  City,  nor  even  a  large  Town, 
çfpecially  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  which  is  not  fitu- 
ated  upon  the  Banks  of  a  River,  Lake,  or  feme  Ca¬ 
nal  :  I  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  them  at  large 
in  feveral  Places  of  this  Work,  therefore  to  avoid 
Repetition  I  fhall  only  barely  mention  them  again  : 
Among  the  Lakes  the  moil  noted  ones  are  that  of 
Tong  ting  hou  in  the  Province  of  Hou  quango  which 
is  eighty  Leagues  or  more  in  compafs  ;  that  of  Hong 
fe  hou ,  part  of  which  is  in  the  Province  of  Kiang  nan , 
and  part  in  that  of  T'che  kiang  ;  and  laftly  that  of  Po 
yang  hou  in  the  Province  of  Kiang  ft ,  which  is  other- 
wile  called  the  Lake  ot  Iao  tcheou  .*  This  laft  is  thirty 
Leagues  in  Circumference,  and  is  formed  by  the  Con¬ 
fluence  of  four  Rivers  as  great  as  the  Loire ,  which 
come  out  of  the  Province  of  Kiang  ft  ;  It  is  fubjedt 
to  Hurricanes,  like  the  Seas  of  China,  for  in  lefs 
than  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  the  Wind  will  veer 
round  the  Compafs,  and  oftentimes  fink  the  largefl 
Barks.  When  you  approach  the  moft  dangerous  part 
ol  the  Lake  you  lee  a  Temple  built  on  a  fteep  Rock  ; 
the  Chinefe  Mariners  then  beat  a  kind  of  Brafs-drum  to 
inform  the  Idol  of  their  Arrival,  they  light  Wax-can¬ 
dles  in  honour  of  it  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  Bark, 
burn  Incenfe,  and  facrifice  a  Cock  :  They  endeavour  to 
prevent  any  Hazards  by  Rationing  Barks  there,  on 
purpofe  to  fuccour  thofe  who  are  in  danger  of  being 
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caft  away  *,  but  it  often  happens  that  thofe  who  are 
appointed  in  thefe  Barks  to  give  Affiftance,  are  the 
fir  ft  to  caufe  the  Traders  to  perifh,  .  in  order  to  en¬ 
rich  themfelves  with  the  Spoil,  efpecially  if  they  have 
any  Hopes  of  not  being  difcovered.  Meverthelefs 
the  Vigilance  of  the  Magiftrates  of  China  is  very 
great  ;  the  Glory  of  a  Mandarin  confifts  in  affifting 
the  People,  and  fhewing  his  tender  Concern  for  them. 
In  tempefiuous  Weather  you  fee  the  Mandarin  of 
Tao  tcheou ,  after  giving  Orders  not  to  crois  the  Lake, 
go  in  Perfon  to  the  Tides  of  it,  and  there  continue  all 
Day  to  hinder,  by  his  Prefence,  any  one  from  ralhly 
expofing  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  perifhing  for  the 
fake  of  Booty. 

Befides  thefe  principal  Lakes  there  are  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  others  in  the  feveral  Provinces,  which  together 
with  a  great  number  of  Springs,  Rivulets,  and  Tor¬ 
rents  that  flow  from  the  Mountains,  have  given  an 
opportunity  to  the  induftrious  Chinefe  of  cutting  num- 
berlefs  Canals  through  all  their  Lands  :  There  are 
few  Provinces  where  there  is  not  a  large  Canal  of  fine, 
clear,  and  deep  Water,  inclofed  between  two  Gaufe- 
ways,  cafed  with  flat  Stones,  or  Marble  Slabs  fet  in 
the  Ground,  and  fattened  by  Grooves  made  in  Potts 
of  the  fame  Materials. 

The  Canals  have  Bridges  over  them  at  convenient 
Diftances,  confitting  of  three,  five,  or  feven  Arches* 
to  open  a  free  Communication  with  the  Country  : 
The  middle  Arch  is  very  high  that  Barks  may  pafs 
under  it  with  their  Matts  *,  the  Roofs  of  the  Arches 
are  exaCly  round,  and  the  Piers  fo  fmall  and  upright 
that  at  a  Diftance  it  looks  as  if  the  Arches  hung  in 
the  Air. 

The  principal  Canal  difcharges  it  felf  on  the  Right 
and  Left  into  divers  other  fmaller  Canals,  which  are 
divided  again  into  a  great  many  Rivulets  that  are  con¬ 
duced  to  different  large  Towns,  and  very  confider- 
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able  Cities  :  They  often  form  Ponds  and  fmail  Lakes, 
whereby  the  neighbouring  Plains  are  watered. 

The  Chinefe  not  contented  with  thefe  Canals,  which 
are  of  infinite  Conveniency  for  Travellers  and  trading 
People,  have  dug  many  others  with  admirable  Indu- 
ftry  and  Art  for  the  Reception  of  Rain  to  water  the 
Fields  of  Rice,  for  Rice  requires  to  be  almoft  al¬ 
ways  in  Water. 

^  But  nothing  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Great 
Canal  called  Tun  leang,  or  Royal  Canal,  which  is 
three  hundred  Leagues  in  length  :  The  Emperor  Chi 
tfiu 5  Chieftain  of  the  Weftern  Tartars ,  and  Founder 
of  the  twentieth  Bynafly  of  Yuen,  undertook  and 
executed  this  grand  Work,  which  is  one  of  the  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  Empire.  This  Prince  having  conquered 
all  China,  and  being  already  Mailer  of  Weflern  Tar¬ 
tary,  which  extends  itfelf  from  the  Province  of  Pe 
tche  li  as  far  as  Mogul,  Perfia,  and  the  Cafpian-Se a, 
refolved  to  fix  his  Residence  at  Peking,  to  be  as  it 
were  in  the  Center  of  his  vail  Dominions,  that  he 
might  govern  them  with  greater  eafe.  As  the  Northern 
Provinces  were  unable  to  furnifh  Provifions  fufficient 
for  fuch  a  large  City,  he  caufed  a  vail  number  of 
Veilels  and  long  Barks  to  be  built,  in  order  to  bring 
from  the  Provinces  bordering  upon  the  Sea  Rice, 
Callicoes,  Silks,  Merchandizes,  and  other  Commo- 
dities  neceffary  for  the  Accommodation  of  his  nume¬ 
rous  Court  and  Troops. 

But  finding  this  Method  dangerous,  and  that  Calms 
detained  the  Provifions  too  long,  and  Storms  occa- 
fioifd  many  Ship- wrecks,  he  employed  Workmen 
innumerable,  who  with,  infinite  Charge,  and  incredi¬ 
ble  Induitry,  opened  this  prodigious  Canal  through 
many  Provinces,  upon  which  all  the  Riches  of  the 
South  and  North  are  conveyed.  It  erodes  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Petche  li  and  Chan  tong,  then  it  enters  the 
Province  of  Kiang  nan,  and  difeharges  it  felf  into  the 
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great  and  rapid  River,  called  by  the  Chinefe  Hoang  ho , 
or  the  Yellow  River  :  Here  you  fail  for  two  Days, 
and  then  you  come  to  another  River,  where  you  find 
the  Canal  again,  which  leads  to  the  City  of  Ho  ai 
ngan  ;  from  thence  it  paiTes  by  many  Cities  and  large 
Towns,  and  arrives  at  the  City  of  Yang  tcheou ,  one 
of  the  moft  famous  Ports  of  the  Empire  ;  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  this  Place  it  enters  the  Great  River  Yang 
tfe  hang .  You  continue  your  Courfe  upon  this  River 
till  you  come  to  the  Lake  Po  yang  in  the  Province 
of  Kiang  fi,  which  you  crofs,  and  enter  the  River 
Kan  kiang ,  which  divides  the  Province  of  Kiang  fi 
nearly  into  twro  equal  Parts,  and  runs  as  far  as  Nan 
ngan ,  from  thence  you  go  by  Land  to  Nan  hiong , 
the  chief  City  of  the  Province  of  Quang  tong. ,  where 
you  embark  upon  a  River  that  leads  to  Canton ,  fo 
that  you  may  travel  very  commodioufly,  either  upon 
the  Rivers  or  Canals,  from  the  Capital  to  the  farthefl 
part  of  China ,  being  about  600  Leagues  by  Water. 

They  commonly  have  a  Fathom  and  half  of  Wa¬ 
ter  in  this  Canal  to  facilitate  their  Navigation  :  When 
the  Water  is  high,  and  like  to  overflow  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Fields,  they  take  care  to  open  the  Sluices  to 
convey  it  away,  and  to  keep  it  at  a  certain  height 
in  the  Channel  ;  there  are  Infpedlors  appointed  to  vifit 
the  Canal  continually,  and  Workmen  to  repair  the 
damaged  Places. 

There  are  likewife  a  great  many  navigable  Rivers, 
as  appears  by  the  Defcription  I  gave  of  the  Provinces  ; 
it  will  be  fufficient  therefore  to  fpeak  here  of  the 
two  Great  Rivers  which  run  acrofs  this  vaft  Em¬ 
pire. 

The  firft  called  Yang  tfe  kiang ,  commonly  inter¬ 
preted  The  Son  of  the  Sea,  or  Pa  kiang ,  that  is  to  fay 
The  Great  River,  or  fimply  Kiang ,  that  is  The  River, 
by  way  of  Eminence,  runs  from  the  Weft  to  the 
Eaft,  and  takes  its  rife  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  of  T'ou  fan ,  about  thirty-three  Degrees  of  Lati- 
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tude  :  It  receives  different  Names  according  to  the 
Diverfity  of  Places  it  paffes  through,  and  dividing  it- 
felf  into  feveral  Branches  it  forms  a  great  many 
Wands  that  are  full  of  Ruffles,  which  ferve  as  Fewel 
for  the  Cities  round  about.  It  croifes  part  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Tun  nan ,  the  Provinces  of  Se  tchuen ,  Hou 
quango  and  Kiang  nan:  Its  Stream  is  very  rapid,  but 
after  the  many  Windings  it  makes  in  thefe  Provinces, 
where  it  lofes  and  refumes  its  Name  of  Ta  kiang  as 
far  as  the  City  of  Kin  tcloeou ,,  it  begins  to  be  flacken- 
ed  by  the  Tide  of  the  Sea,  which  comes  up  to  the 
City  of  Kieou  kiang ,  and  there  it  glides  along  very 
flowly  :  At  all  times,  but  efpecially  at  the  New  and 
Full  Moon,  it  is  fo  moderate  that  you  may  fail  upon 
it  with  fafety  :  It  paffes  next  by  Nan  king ,  and  dif- 
embogues  it  felf  in  the  Eaftern  Sea  overagainft  the 
Me  of  Tfong  ?ning. 

This  River  is  large,  deep,  and  very  full  ofFifh: 
The  Chinefe  have  a  common  Saying,  that  the  Sea  is 
without  a  Shore,  and  Kiang  without  a  Bottom:  They 
pretend  that  in  feveral  Places  they  find  no  Bottom 
with  a  Sounding- Lead,  and  that  in  others  there  are 
two  or  three  hundred  Fathom  Water  ;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  true,  for  their  Pilots  carrying  no 
more  than  fifty  or  fixty  Fathom  Line  have  imagin¬ 
ed  it  to  be  fo,  becaufe  they  found  no  Bottom  with 
their  common  Plummets. 

•It  feems  they  are  miflaken  likewife  when  they 
trail  flate  Tang  tfe  by  the  Son  of  the  Sea ,  for  the  Cha¬ 
racter  they  ufe  in  writing  Tang  is  different  from  that 
which  fignifies  the  Sea,  tho5  the  Sound  and  Accent 
are  the  fame  :  The  Signification  it  had  formerly 
ftrengthens  this  Conjecture  ;  in  the  Time  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Tu  it  fignified  a  Province  of  China ,  which 
this  River  bounded  on  the  South,  and  it  is  thought 
that  this  Name  was  given  it  becaufe  the  Emperor 
diverted  the  Waters  which  overflowed  the  Province 
into  this  River. 
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The  fécond  River  is  called  Hoang  ho 9  or  the  Yellow 
River  \  this  Name  is  given  it  on  account  of  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  its  Water,  which  is  mixed  with  yellowifh 
Clay  that  the  Force  of  its  Stream  wadies  off  from  the 
Channel  it  runs  in  ;  its  Head-fpring  is  in  the  Moun¬ 
tainous  Country  of  the  Tartars  of  Ko  ko  nor ,  about 
thirty-five  Degrees  of  Latitude  :  After  having  palled 
thro*  this  Country  it  runs,  for  a  confiderable  way,  a  - 
long  the  fide  of  the  Great  Wall  -,  it  then  falls  upon  the 
Lands  of  the  Tartars  Ortos ,  and  gets  into  China  be¬ 
tween  the  Provinces  of  Chan  fi  and  Chen  ft  ;  after  that 
it  erodes  the  Province  of  Ho  nan ,  part  of  that  of 
Kiang  nan ,  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  fix  hundred 
Leagues  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Eaftern-Sea,  not 
far  from  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Yang  tfe  kiang . 

Tho’  this  River  is  exceeding  large,  and  traverfes  a 
great  Extent  of  Land,  yet  it  is  not  very  commodious 
for  Navigation,  becaufe  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  fail 
up  it  without  a  favourable  and  ilrong  Gale  of  Wind  ; 
fometimes  it  makes  great  Havock  in  the  Places  thro* 
which  it  paffes,  breaking  its  Banks,  fuddenly  over¬ 
flowing  the  Country,  and  laying  whole  Cities  and 
Towns  under  Water  ;  they  are  therefore  obliged  to 
make  long  and  thick  Dams  in  certain  Places  to  keep 
the  Waters  in  :  The  Lands  of  the  Province  of  Ho  nan 
being  low,  and  the  Dams  liable  to  be  broken  down, 
they  make  ufe  of  the  following  Precaution;  round 
mod  of  the  Cities,  at  half  a  quarter  of  a  League’s  di- 
ftance  from  the  Walls,  there  is  a  ftrong  Inclofure  or 
Pile  of  Earth. 

The  Canals,  as  well  as  the  Rivers,  are  all  covered 
with  Barks  of  various  Sizes  ;  fometimes,  for  above  a 
Quarter  of  a  League,  you  fee  them  fo  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  that  it  is  impodible  to  get  in  one  more  a- 
mongft  them  ;  they  reckon  about  ioooo  which  are  in 
the  Emperor’s  Service,  and  wholly  employed  in  car¬ 
rying  Tribute  and  all  forts  of  Pro  vidons  from  the 
Provinces  to  the  Court  ;  thefe  Imperial  Barks  are  cal- 
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led  Leang  tchouen ,  Viffiualling-Barks  -,  they  have  aîl 
flat  Sides,  and  are  of  equal  Bignefs  from  the  Stern  to 
the  Forepart» 

There  are  others  which  are  appointed  to  carry  Stuffs, 
Brocades,  Pieces  of  Silk,  (Pc.  which  are  called  Long 
y  tchouen ,  that  is  to  fay  Barks  with  the  Dragon- 
Habits ,  becaufe  the  Emperor’s  Arms  are  Dragons  with 
five  Claws,  and  his  Garments  and  Moveables  are  al¬ 
ways  adorned  with  the  Figures  of  Dragons  in  Em¬ 
broidery  or  Painting. 

Each  Bark  makes  but  one  Voyage  in  a  Year,  and 
carries  no  more  than  a  Quarter  of  its  Load  ;  they 
pay  the  Mailer  of  the  Bark  a  certain  Sum  out  of  the 
Royal  Treafury,  in  proportion  to  the  Diftance  he 
had  to  come  to  Court  -,  for  inftance,  from  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang  /z,  which  is  above  three  hundred 
Leagues  from  Peking ,  they  give  a  hundred  Taels  ; 
this  Sum  feems  to  be  too  little  for  defraying  the  Ex- 
pences  he  is  at,  but  he  has  a  further  Recompence  by 
the  Liberty  of  taking  in  PaiTengers  and  Goods  which 
pafs  Toll-free. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  Barks  called  Tfo  tchouen , 
which  are  appointed  to  carry  the  Mandarins  into  the 
Provinces  where  they  are  to  exercife  their  Office,  and 
Perfons  of  Quality  that  are  fent  from,  or  called  to 
Court  ;  they  are  lighter  and  fmaller  than  others  : 
They  have  two  Decks  ;  upon  the  firfl  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  Apartment  from  one  End  to  the  other,  about 
feven  or  eight  Foot  high  above  the  Deck,  its  Rooms 
are  painted  within  and  without,  varnifh’d,  gilt,  and 
extreamly  neat  ;  I  gave  a  particular  Defer iption  of 
them  in  another  Place  :  There  a  Mandarin  has  the 
Conveniency  of  Sleeping,  Eating,  Studying,  Wri¬ 
ting,  receiving  Vifits,  (Pc.  in  fhort  every  thing  as 
neat  and  proper  about  him  as  in  his  own  Palace  ;  it 
is  impoffible  to  travel  more  agreeably  than  in  thefe 
Barks. 
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There  are  befides  an  infinite  number  of  Barks 
which  belong  to  private  Perfons,  fome  very  conve¬ 
nient,  that  are  let  out  to  learned  or  wealthy  Men 
who  have  occafion  to  travel  ;  others  of  a  larger  Size, 
which  the  Merchants  employ  for  their  Commerce  ; 
and  laftly  there  are  a  prodigious  multitude  of  other 
Barks  where  whole  Families  dwell,  having  no  other 
Habitation,  and  where  they  live  more  conveniently 
than  in  Houfes  :  In  the  ffnalleft  fort,  that  have  no 
Cabbins,  they  ufe  thin  Matts  about  five  Foot  fquare* 
which  they  fet  up  in  the  Form  of  an  arch’d  Roof  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  the  Rain  and  Pleat  of  the  Sun. 

You  fee  likewife  fome  that  may  be  call’d  a  kind 
of  Galleys,  which  are  convenient  for  Sailing  upon 
the  Rivers,  Sea-coafls,  and  among  the  Ifiands  ;  thefe 
Barks  are  as  long  as  Trading-Ships  of  350  Tuns, 
but  as  they  are  fhallow,  and  draw  no  more  than  two 
boot  Water,  and  the  Oars  belonging  to  them  are 
long,  and  lie  not  acrofs  the  Sides  of  the  Bark  iike 
thofe  in  Europe ,  but  are  fupported  on  the  Outfide 
almoft  in  a  parallel  Line  to  the  Body  of  the  Bark, 
every  Oar  is  eafily  moved  by  a  few  Plands,  and  they 
go  very  fwiftly  :  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  certain  fmall 
Barks  built  in  the  Form  of  a  Dragon,  and  drefs’d 
out  every  Year  on  a  Feftival-day,  the  Original 
ol  which  I  have  given  an  Account  of  in  another 
Place. 

_  They  who  trade  in  Timber  and  Salt,  who  are  the 
richeft  Merchants  of  China ,  ufe  no  Barks  to  carry 
their  Goods,  but  a  fort  of  Raft  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  After  having  brought  the  Timber, 
which  they  cut  down  in  the  Mountains  and  neighbour¬ 
ing  Forefts  of  the  Province  of  Se  tchuen ,  o  the  fide 
of  the  River  Eiang ,  they  take  what  is  necefiary  to 
make  a  Raft  four  or  five  Foot  in  height,  and  ten  in 
length  ;  they  make  Holes  in  both  Ends  of  the  pieces 
01  Wood,  through  which  they  run  twilled  Ozier^ 
with  thefe  they  fallen  the  reft  of  the  Timber  toge- 
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ther,  and  fo  form  a  Raft  floating  upon  the  River  of 
what  length  they  pleafe. 

Thefe  Rafts  are  long  in  proportion  to  the  Wealth 
of  the  Merchant,  for  fome  are  half  a  League  in 
length:  All  Parts  of  the  Raft  thus  formed  move 
eafily  any  way,  like  the  Links  of  a  Chain  *,  four  or 
five  Men  on  the  Forepart  guide  it  with  Poles  and 
Oars,  others  are  placed  all  along  the  Raft,  at  equal 
diftance,  who  help  to  conduct  it  -,  they  build  thereon, 
at  proper  Diftanees,  Booths  covered  with  Boards  or 
Matts  where  they  flow  their  Moveables,  drefs  their 
-  Victuals,  or  take  their  Reft  :  In  the  different  Cities 
which  they  touch  at,  and  fell  their  Timber,  they  fell 
their  Houfes  entire  *,  in  this  manner  they  fail  above 
fix  hundred  Leagues  when  they  carry  their  Timber  to 
Peking. 

The  Chinefe  fail  upon  the  Sea  in  the  fame  manner 
as  upon  the  Rivers  ;  they  have  ever  had  good  Snips, 
and  pretend  that  feveral  Years  before  our  Saviour’s 
/Birth  they  made  Voyages  over  the  Indian  St  as  ;  what¬ 
ever  Knowledge  they  have  had  of  Navigation,  they 
have  not  brought  it  to  a  greater  Perfection  than  their 
other  Sciences. 

Their  Veffels,  which  they  call  Tchouen  from  the 
common  Name  of  Boats  and  Barks,  are  called  by  the 
Portuguese ,  Soma ,  or  Sommes  *,  the  Reafon  of  this 
Name  is  not  known:  Thefe  Veffels  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  ours,  the  largeft  of  them  carrying  no 
more  than  from  250  to  300  Tuns  -,  they  are,  properly 
fpeaking,  but  wide  Barks  with  two  Mails,  and  not 
much  more  than  from  eighty  to  ninety  Foot  in  length  ; 
the  Forepart  is  not  made  with  a  Beak-head,  but 
fplit,  and  rifes  up  fome  what  like  two  Wings  or 
Horns,  which  look  very  odly  :  The  Stern  is  fplit 
in  the  middle  that  the  Rudder  may  be  there  fhel- 
ter’d  from  a  high  Sea  ;  this  Rudder,  which  is  about 
five  or  fix  Foot  broad,  may  be  eafily  raifed  or  lower¬ 
ed  by  the  help  of  a  Cable  that  is  faften’d  to  it  from 
the  Stem,  Thefe 
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Thefe  Veffels  have  neither  a  Mizzen-maff,  nor  Bow- 
fprit,  nor  Scuttle  ;  all  the  Mailing  conflits  of  a  Main- 
maft  and  Fore-mall,  to  which  they  add  fometimes  a 
fmall  Top-mall  that  is  of  no  great  Service  -,  the  Main- 
mall  is  placed  very  near  the  Fore-mall,  which  Hands 
very  forward  upon  the  Prow  ;  the  Proportion  of  one 
to  the  other  is  commonly  as  two  to  three,  and  the  Pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Main-mall  is  ufually  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  Length  of  the  Veffel. 

Their  Sails  are  made  of  Matts  of  Bamboo ,  or  a 
kind  of  Ganes  that  are  common  in  China ,  which  are 
divided  into  Leaves  like  Boards,  joined  together  by 
Poles  that  are  alfo  of  Bamboo  -,  above  and  below 
there  are  two  pieces  of  Wood,  that  at  the  top  ferves 
for  a  Sail-yard,  that  at  the  bottom,  being  a  Plank 
of  five  or  fix  Inches  thick,  and  above  a  Foot  broad, 
keeps  the  Sail  Heady  when  they  have  a  mind  to  lower 
it,  or  hoifi  it  up. 

Thefe  fort  of  Veffels  are  no  good  Sailers,  though 
they  hold  much  more  Wind  than  ours,  becaufe  of  the 
Stiffnefs  of  their  Sails  which  do  not  yield  to  the  Gale  j 
yet  as  they  are  not  built  in  fo  neat  a  manner  they 
lofe  the  Advantage  they  have  over  ours  in  this  Point. 

They  do  not  caulk  their  V effels  with  Pitch  and 
Tar,  as  they  do  in  Europe ,  but  with  a  fort  of  parti¬ 
cular  Gum,  which  is  fo  good  that  a  Well  or  two 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  Hold  of  the  Veffel  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  it  dry  ^  hitherto  they  have  had  no 
Knowledge  of  a  Pump. 

Their  Anchors  are  not  made  of  Iron,  like  ours, 
but  of  a  hard  and  heavy  Wood,  which  on  that  ac¬ 
count  they  call  Tie  mou ,  that  is  to  fay  Iron-Wood  i 
they  pretend  that  thefe  Anchors  are  much  more  fer» 
viceable  than  thofe  of  Iron,  Becaufe ,  fay  they,  thefe 
are  apt  to  bend ,  which  thofe  of  the  Wood  they  ufe  never 
do  ;  however  they  moH  commonly  tip  the  two  Fards 
of  them  with  Iron. 
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The  Chinefe  have  on  board  neither  Pilot  nor  Ma¬ 
iler,  only  the  Steerfmen  who  guide  the  VeiTel  and 
manage  the  Tackling  ,  it  mud  be  confeffed  however 
that  they  are  tolerable  good  Seamen  and  Coafting- 
Pilots,  but  very  indifferent  Pilots  in  the  main  Sea  ;  they 
lay  the  Head  of  the  VeiTel  upon  the  Rumb  on  which 
they  deffgn  to  fail,  and  without  giving  themfelves  any, 
Pain  about  the  Yawing  of  the  VeiTel,  they  thus  ileer 
their  Courfe  as  they  think  convenient -,  this  Negli¬ 
gence  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  their  making  no  long 
Voyages,  yet  when  they  think  fit  they  fail  tolera¬ 
bly  well. 

The  five  Jefuit-Miffionaries  who  went  from  Siam 
to  China ,  and  embarked  the  feventeenth  of  June 
1687  on  board  a  Chinefe  Somme ,  the  Captain  of 
which  was  of  the  City  of  Canton ,  had  all  the  time  of 
their  Voyage  to  examine  the  Strublure  of  thefe  forts 
of  Veffels the  particular  Defcription  which  they  made 
of  them  gives  the  moil  perfebi  Knowledge  of  the  Chi¬ 
ne  Je  Navigation. 

The  Somme  they  embark’d  in,  according  to  the 
Computation  ufed  among  the  Indian  Portuguefe ,  car¬ 
ried  1900  Pics,  which  at  the  rate  of  100  Catis,  or 
125  Pound  a  Pic,  comes  to  near  120  Tuns  ;  a  Tun- 
weight  is  reckoned  2000  Pounds:  The  Model  of  it 
was  tolerably  handfome  except  the  Forepart,  which 
was  flit  all  the  way  down,  flat,  and  without  a  Beak  ; 
its  Mailing  was  different  from  that  of  our  Veffels 
with  refpebt  to  the  Difpofition,  Number  and  Strength 
of  the  Mails ,  its  Main-mad  was  placed  mod  incon¬ 
veniently  where  our  Fore-mad  dands,  infomuch  that 
the  two  Mads  were  very  near  to  one  another  ;  for 
Stays  and  Shrouds  they  had  a  fimpie  Cordage,  which 
reach’d  from  Starboard  to  Larboard  that  it  might  be 
always  faden’d  out  of  the  Wind  ;  it  had  a  Boltfprit 
and  Mizzen-Mad  which  was  placed  to  the  Larboard; 
as  for  thefe  latter  they  were  very  fmall,  and  hardly 
deferved  the  Name  of  Mads,  but  to  make  amends 
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the  Main-matt  was  extremely  large  in  proportion  to 
the  Vefiel,  and  to  ftrengthen  it  (till  more  it  was  Hip- 
ported  by  two  Side-polls  nailed  to  it  from  the  Keel- 
fon  up  to  the  fécond  Deck  ;  two  pieces  of  Boards 
ftrongly  fatten’d  on  the  Tôp  of  the  Main-matt,  the 
two  Ends  of  which  joining  together  feven  or  eight 
Foot  above  the  fame,  ferv’d  inftead  of  a  Top-matt. 

The  Sails  confifted  of  two  fquare  ones  made  of 
Matts,  the  Main-Sail  and  Fore-Sail  ;  the  firft  was 
forty-five  Foot  in  height,  and  twenty -eight  or  thirty 
Foot  in  breadth  -,  the  fécond  was  proportionable  to 
the  Matt  that  carried  it  ;  they  were  garnifh’d  on  both 
fides  with  feveral  Ranges  of  Bamboo  ftuck  upon  the 
Breadth  of  the  Sail  a  Foot  diftant  one  from  another 
on  the  Outfide,  and  fomewhat  further  afunder  on  that 
fide  next  to  the  Matts  ;  thefe  Ranges  were  intermixed 
with  feveral  Chaplets,  which  took  up  about  a  fourth 
Part  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Sail,  beginning  on  that 
fide  on  which  there  were  no  Braces,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  Matts  divided  them  into  two  very  unequal 
Parts,  leaving  more  than  three  Quarters  of  the  Sail 
on  the  fide  of  the  Braces,  which  allowed  it  to  turn 
upon  its  Matt  as  upon  a  Flinge,  on  which  it  might 
run  without  hindrance  towards  the  Stern,  at  leatt 
twenty-fix  Points,  when  it  was  neceflary  to  tack  a- 
bout,  fometimes  bearing  'only  upon  the  Matts,  and 
fometimes  upon  the  Chaplet  ;  the  Yards  ferved  for 
Rat-lines  above,  and  a  piece  of  Wood  as  thick  as 
one  of  the  Yards,  which  likewife  ferved  to  keep  the 
Sail  ttraight  ;  and  to  prevent  it  from  tearing  was 
fupported  in  two  Places  with  Planks,  which  were 
fufpended  by  two  Ropes  hanging  down  from  the  top 
of  the  Matt  for  this  purpofe  ;  each  of  the  Sails  had 
but  one  Brace,  one  Bow- line,  and  what  the  Portu- 
guefe  call  a  Spider,  which  is  a  long  Parcel  of  fmall 
Tackling  on  the  fide  of  the  Sail  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  about  two  Foot  diftance  from  each  other,  the 
Extremities  of  which  are  fatten’d  to  the  Brace  where 
they  make  a  large  Knot,  Thefe 
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1  hefe  fort  of  Sails  fold  and  unfold  like  a  Screen  % 
when  they  would  hoift  the  Main-fail  they  make  ufe 
of  two  Windlaffes,  and  three  Ropes  which  pals  thro’ 
three  Pulleys  fixed  in  the  Head  of  the  Main-mail  ; 
when  they  intended  to  lower  the  Sail  they  laid  hold 
of  it  with  two  Iron  Hooks,  and  after  loofing  the 
Ropes  they .  folded  the  different  Squares  at  different 
times,  hauling  them  down  with  the  Hooks  very 
ilrongly. 

The  Rigging  is  ill-contrived,  and  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  time;  therefore  the  Chinefe,  to  fpare  their  La- 
boar,  leave  the  Sail  to  flap  at  random  during  a  Calm  : 
It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  exceflive  Weight  of  this  Sail, 
joined  to  that  or  the  Wind  which  bears  hard  upon  the 
Xvlail  as  upon  a  Lever,  would  piunge  the  Prow  un¬ 
der  Water,  if  they  had  not  prevented  this  Inconve¬ 
nience  by  their  Method  of  Stowing,  for  they  load  the 
Stem  of  the  Vefîèl  much  more  than  the  Head  to 
counterbalance  the  Force  of  the  Wind  ;  hence  it  hap- 
pen  d  that  when  they  were  at  Anchor  the  Forepart 
was  all  above  Water,  while  the  Stern  lay  pretty  deep  ; 
they  draw  this  Advantage  from  the  Largenefs  of  their 
Sail,  and  its  Situation  upon  the  Forecaftle,  that  they 
make  great  Progrefs  when  the  Wind  is  abaft,  and 
can,  if  we  believe  them,  keep  up  with  our  bell  Sailers, 
and  even  outilrip  them  ;  but  then  in  a  Quarter  or  Side¬ 
wind  they  muil  lie  by,  not  to  mention  the  Danger 
they  am  in  or  turning  about  when  they  are  furpnzed 
with  a  fudden  Guil  of  Wind. 

In  fine  Weather  they  carried,  beiides  a  Sprit- fail  and 
a  Top-fail,  a  Driver  which  was  placed  on  the  fide  of 
the  Sail  that  had  no  Braces  or  Bonnets,  and  a  fquare 

Sail  on  the  Mizzen-mail  ;  all  thefe  Sails  are  made  of 
Callicoe. 

T  j  he  Stern  was  cleft  in  the  middle  to  make  room  for 
the  Rudder  to  lie  in  a  kind  of  Chamber,  which  lhelter’d 
it  from  the  Strokes  of  the  Waves  in  tempeiluous  Wea- 
£>Lj  ?  this  Chamber  was  form’d  by  the  two  fides  of 
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the  Poop  with  a  large  Opening  outward,  which, 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  formed 
an" acute  Angle,  with  the  Point  cut  off  to  give  the 

Rudder  fufficient  Room  to  play.^ 

This  Rudder  hung  by  two  Cables,  the  two  Ends 
of  which  were  wound  about  a  Capftan  placed  on  the 
higheft  Part  of  the  Stern,  that  by  this  means  it  might 
be  railed  or  lowered  at  Pleaiure  \  two  oti.ci  Cables, 
after  paffing  under  the  Veffel,  were  brought  up  on  the 
Forepart  of  the  Prow,  where  they  were  kept  tight 
by  the  help  of  a  Capftan,  and  when  they  were  re¬ 
laxed  were  in  the  room  cl  the  Hinges  by  which 
ours  are  fatten  d  to  the  Stern-pcit  ;  the^e  Was  a  Iille* 
feven  or  einht  loot  long  without  a  !  tanolc,  as  A  with¬ 
out  a  Pulley  :  To  encreafe  the  ftrength  of  the  Steerfman 
four  Tacklings  were  fattened,  two  to  each  fide  of  the 
Veffel,  one  of  which  was  turned  feveral  times  over 
the  end  of  the  Tiller  that  the  Steerfman  might  be 
able  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  Place. 

A  Rudder  made  after  this  manner  can  fcarcely  be 
felt  by  a  large  Veffel,  not  only  becaufe  the  Ropes,  by 
means  of  which  they  communicate  tneir  hUotion,  eati- 
ly  ftretch  and  grow  longer,  but  cniefly  oecauie  ot  the 
continual  Yawing  that  gives  it  a  trembling  Motion 
without  ceafing,  from  whence  arifes  another  Inconve¬ 
nience,  which  is  that  there  is  all  the  difficulty  in  the 
World  to  keep  a  Veffel  fteady  on  the  fame  Rumb. 
They  have  begun  to  make  Sommes,  which  the  Portu- 
guefe  call  MeJUfas,  becaufe  without  changing  any  thing 
of  "the  Chinefe  Manner  of  building  they  can  fix  to  it 
an  European  Rudder.  The  King  of  Siam  had  one 
made  of  this  fort  of  the  Burden  of  feven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Tun,  which  was  much  the  largeft  they  ever 

1,1  The  Pilot  made  no  ufe  of  a  Mariner’s  Compafs, 
but  had  a  fort  of  one,  the  outward  Limb  oi  whole 
Box  was  divided  into  twenty-foui  ec]iial  Pai  ts,  flicw- 
incr  many  Points  of  the  Compals  ;  t  ory  wcie  piaC'.  u. 
°  upon 
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upon  a  Bed  of  Sand,  not  only  that  they  might  he  foft, 
but  to  preferve  them  from  the  Shocks  of  the  Veffel,the 
Agitation  of  which  every  now  and  then  deftroyed5 the 
Equilibrium  of  the  Needle  ;  they  likewife  contained 
Paftils  tor  Perfumes  which  they  burnt  inceffantly  : 
This  is  not  tir  only  I  reat  that  the  Ghinefe  Superfti- 
tion  bellowed  on  thefe  Compaffes,  which  they  look 
upon  as  certain  Guides  in  their  Voyage,  for  their 
Bljndnefs  is  fo  exceeding  great  as  to  offer  them  Burnt 
Sacrifices. 

The  Pilot  takes  great  care  to  furnifh  his  Pinnacle 
well  with  Nails,  which  makes  it  appear  how  unskil¬ 
ful  this  Nation  is  in  Sea- Affairs.  It  is  faid  the  Ghinefe 
were  the^  firft  Inventors  of  the  Mariner’s  Compafs, 

which,  if  true,  they  have  made  little  Advantage  of  it! 

rhey  put  the  Plead  of  the  Ship  upon  the  Rumb  that 
they  defign  to  fleer  in  by  the  help  of  a  Silken  String, 
which  cuts  the  outward  Surface  of  the  Compafs  in 
two  equal  Parts,  North  and  South,  which  they  do  in 
two  different  Manners  ;  for  inflance,  to  fail  North- 
Eafl  they  put  this  Rumb  parallel  to  the  Keel  of  the 
Ship,  and  then  turn  it  about  till  the  Needle  is  parallel 
to  the  String  ;  or  elfe,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  they 
put  the  String  parallel  to  the  Keel,  and  let  the  Needle 
Point  to  the  North- Weft.  The  Needle  of  the  largeft 
Compafs  is  not  above  three  Inches  long,  one  end  of 
which  is  a  kind  of  Flower-de-luce,  and  the  other  a 
Tndent  *,  they  are  all  made  at  Nangazaqui. 

T  he  Bottom  ol  the  Fïold  is  divided  into  five  or  fix 
Rooms,  feparated  from  each  other  by  ffrong  Parti¬ 
tions  made  with  Boards  :  Inflead  of  a  Pump  they  have 
only  a  Well  at  the  Foot  of  the  Main-mail,  from 
whence  they  draw  the  Water  with  Buckets.  Tho’  the 
Sea  run  very  high,  and  the  Veflèl  was  deeply  laden, 
yet  by  the  flrength  of  its  Planks,  and  goodnefs  of  its 
Caulking,  it  made  very  little  Water. 

lins  Caulking  is  a  kind  of  Compofition  of  Lime, 
On,  or  rather  Rofin,  which  diftils  from  a  Tree  called 
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*fong  yeou ,  and  Ockam  of  Bamboo .  The  Lime  is  the 
Bafts'  and  when  it  is  dry  one  would  think  it  was  no¬ 
thing  but  Lime  without  any  Mixture  :  This  renders 
the  "Veffel  much  neater,  and  frees  it  from  that  nau- 
feous  Smell  of  Tar,  which  is  intolerable  to  thofe  who 
are  not  accuftom’d  to  it  ;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  there 
is  no  danger  of  Fire,  as  there  is  in  our  Veffels  where¬ 
in  fo  much  Pitch  and  Tar  are  ufed. 

The  Anchors  were  of  Wood,  except  the  Sheet-An¬ 
chor,  whofe  Flukes  were  arm’d  with  Plates  of  Iron. 

All  the  Tackling,  as  well  as  the  Cables,  are  made  of 
Rat  an ,  which  is  a  kind  of  Cane,  or  of  Hurds  made 
of  the  Cocoa-Tree,  call’d  by  the  Portuguefe ,  Cairo. 

The  Ship’s  Company  were  compofed  of  forty-feven 
Perfons  including  the  Officers  ;  the  Pilot’s  Buftnefs 
was  only  to  place  the  Compafs,  and  appoint  the  Courfe  ; 
the  Steerman  directed  the  Buftnefs  relating  to  the 
Tackling,  and  the  Captain  maintain’d  and  look’d  af¬ 
ter  the  Crew  without  minding  any  thing  elfe,  and  yet 
every  thing  was  managed  with  furprizing  Punctua¬ 
lity. 

The  Reafon  of  this  good  Underftanding  proceeds 
from  the  Intereft  that  all  the  Company  has  in  die  Ship, 
for  all  have  a  Share  in  the  Loading  ;  and,  inftead  of 
the  Officers  and  Soldiers  receiving  any  Pay,  they  have 
the  Liberty  of  putting  a  certain  Quantity  of  Merchan- 
difes  on  Board  the  Veffel,  in  which  every  one  has  his 
particular  Apartment  between  the  Decks,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  different  Cabbins.  In  fhort,  it  may  be  faid 
in  general  that  the  Chinefe  are  diligent,  attentive  and 
laborious,  and  they  want  nothing  but  a  little  Expe¬ 
rience  to  make  them  expert  Sailors. 
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Of  the  Mony  that  at  different  ‘Times  has  been 

current  in  China. 


THERE  are  but  two  fort  of  Metals ,  viz.  Silver  and 
Copper,  which  are  current  in  China  to  purchafe 
Neceffaries,  and  to  carry  on  Trade  ,  Gold  is  no  more 
than  Precious  Stones  in  Europe ,  for  it  is  bought  like 
other  Merchandizes,  and  the  Europeans  who  traffick 
in  it  draw  considerable  Profit  from  this  Commerce,  j 

As  for  Silver  it  is  not  coined  as  in  Europe ,  but  is  cut 
into  Bits  great  or  fmail  as  Occafion  requires,  and  it 
is  the  Weight,  and  not  the  Prince’s  Image,  that  deter- 
mins  its  Value.  They  generally  carry  with  them  a 
Pair  of  fmail  Scales  in  a  japan’ d  Cafe,  and  not  un¬ 
like  the  Roman  Balance  :  It  is  compofed  of  a  fmail 
Plate,  an  Ivory  or  Ebony  Beam,  and  a  Hiding  Weight  ; 
the  Beam,  which  is  divided  into  fmail  Portions  upon 
three  different  Faces,  is  fufperided  by  a  Silken  String 
at  one  of  its  Ends  in  three  different  Points,  that  they 
may  eafily  weigh  all  forts  of  Weights.  Thefe  Scales 
are  very  exadt,  for  they  can  weigh,  from  fifteen  or 
twenty  Taels  down  to  a  Soûs,  with'  fo  much  Nicenefs 
that  the  thoufandth  Part  of  a  Crown  will  fenfibly 
turn  the  Scale. 

Their  Silver  is  not  all  equally  fine,  but  is  divided 
into  a  hundred  Parts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  ac¬ 
count  twenty  four  Carats  to  be  the  fineft  Gold  ;  eighty 
is  reckoned  the  bafeft  Alloy,  and  will  not  pafs  with¬ 
out  augmenting  the  Weight  in  proportion  to  the 
Price  of  the  Commodity  ;  but  that  from  ninety  to 
a  hundred,  which  is  the  fineft  fort,  will  pafs  cur¬ 
rently. 

The  Lingots,  which  are  the  fineft  Silver,  are  ufed 
only  to  pay  large  Sums.  The  Chinefe  are  very  skil¬ 
ful 
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ful  in  judging  at  Sight  of  the  fineft  Silver,  and  are 
fcarcely  ever  deceived.  The  Difficulty  lies  in  pur- 
chafing  fmall  Matters,  for  fometimes  they  are  forced 
to  put  it  in  the  Fire,  and  beat  it  thin  with  a  Ham¬ 
mer  that  they  may  cut  it  more  eafily  into  fmall  Pie¬ 
ces,  and  give  the  Price  agreed  upon  ;  whence  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  are  always  longer  in  making  the  Pay¬ 
ment  than  the  Purchafe. 

They  own  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have 
Mony  coined,  and  of  a  determinate  Value,  but  they 
are  afraid  it  would  be  a  Temptation  to  Clippers  and 
Coiners,  whereas  now  there  is  no  Danger,  becaufe 
they  cut  the  Silver  as  they  have  occafion  to  pay  for 
what  they  buy. 

In  cutting  the  Silver  fo  often  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  lofing  of  a  fmall  matter,  for  which  reafon  you 
will  fee  poor  People  very  bufy  in  gathering  and  waffl¬ 
ing  dirty  things  thrown  out  of  the  Shop  into  the 
Street,  by  which  they  get  a  Subfiilence. 

Copper  Mony  is  the  only  fort  that  has  any  Cha¬ 
racter  ftampt  thereon,  and  is  of  ufe  in  buying  fmall 
Matters  :  It  is  in  final  1  round  Pieces  with  a  Hole  in 
the  middle,  which  they  put  on  Strings  by  hundreds, 
fometimes  to  the  Quantity  of  a  thoufand.  The  Me¬ 
tal  is  neither  pure  nor  beaten,  and  fix  of  thefe  Pieces 
go  to  a  Sous,  ten  Sous  make  the  tenth  part  of  a  Chi- 
nefe  Crown  called  Leang ,  and  by  the  Portuguefe  Taels, 
which  are  in  value  about  a  hundred  Sous  of  French 
Mony. 

Thefe  fmall  Pieces  have  always  been  the  current 
Mony  of  China ,  and  the  Curious  preferve  fome  that 
were  coined  in  the  firft  Dynafties  of  the  Empire,  and 
have  either  pafied  from  Family  to  Family,  or  have 
been  found  in  the  Ruins  of  Houfes  and  Cities.  What 
I  am  going  to  mention  is  taken  from  an  ancient 
Book  upon  Mony,  the  Author  of  which  lived  under 
the  Dynafty  of  Song,  and  was  fent  to  me  by  P.  Den - 
trecolles .  g. 

|  He 
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He  treats  of  the  Matter  and  Form  of  Coins,  their 
Infcriptions,  Value,  and  the  Dyhafties  in  which  they 
were  current  ;  he  then  treats  of  uncertain  Mony,  that 
is  fuch  as  the  Time  of  whofe  Currency  is  not  known, 
the  Mony  of  Foreigners  received  in  Trade,  and  the 
Superftitious'  Mony,  that  is  fuch  as  in  procefs  of 
Time  the  Weaknefs  of  the  People  has  fixed  certain 
fuperftitious  Notions  to. 

The  Chinefe  Word  Tfuen,  which  they  formerly  ufed 
to  exprefs  what  we  call  Mony,  properly  fignifies  the 
Water  of  a  Fountain  that  runs  without  ceafing,  which 
intimates  the  continual  palling  of  this  kind  of  Metal 
from  Hand  to  Hand  -,  but  they  have  for  fotne  Time 
given  it  the  Name  of  Tfien  >  and  thus  they  fay  Tong 
tfien ,  Copper- Mony  ;  In  tfien ,  Silver- Mony ,  for  fo 
they  term  at  Canton  the  French  Livres  and  Crowns. 

The  Copper  that  they  ufe  for  this  fmall  Coin,  as 
I  faid  before,  is  not  pure  but  always  mixed.  The 
Pieces  of  a  good  Alloy  have  four  Parts  of  Lead  to  fix 
of  Copper,  which  Mixture  is  the  Caufe  that  the  red 
Copper  lofes  its  Colour,  and  will  not  found  ;  like- 
wife  the  Mony  that  is  made  of  it,  tho3  it  is  thick, 
may  be  eafily  broken  with  one’s  Fingers. 

Formerly  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  were  current  in 
China  as  well  as  Copper  ;  the  Chinefe  Author  cites  an¬ 
cient  Books  which  affirm  that  under  the  Reign  of  Tui 
Founder  of  the  finit  Dynaity  called  Hia,  they  ufed 
Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Coin,  and  that  under  other 
Dynaities  there  were  Emperors  that  permitted  the 
ufe  of  Foreign  Mony  throughout  the  Empire. 

There  was  alfo  Mony  made  of  Tin,  Lead,  Iron, 
and  even  baked  Earth,  on  which  Figures  and  Cha¬ 
racters  were  imprinted.  It  is  related  that  after  the 
Reign  of  Han  a  Prince  caufed  Mony  to  be  made 
of  fealed  Earth  united  with  a  Itrong  Glew,  and  ta¬ 
king  it  in  his  Head  to  put  down  Copper  Mony  he 
gathered  as  much  as  he  could,  buried  it  very  deep  in 
the  Earth,  and  killed  the  Workmen  that  were  em¬ 
ploy’d 
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plo  sd  about  it  that  none  might  know  where  it  was 
hidden. 

Certain  fmall  Shells,  called  Pod  in  China ,  ana  Cons 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Bengal ,  have  likewife  ferved  in* 
Head  of  fmall  Mony,  but  not  for  any  long  time. 

As  for  the  Form  of  Mony,  it  has  been  different 
under  -different  Reigns  :  Since  the  preceding  Dynafty 
the  Copper  has  been  always  round  with  a  Iquare  Hole 
m  the  middle,  edged  with  a  Borciei  a  little  ftanciing 
out.  This  Hole  was  made  that  they  might  be  fining, 
and  carried  about  ready  told  by  thoufands,  eveiy  hun¬ 
dred  is  feparated  by  a  String  twilled  in  the  laft  that 

fini  (lies  the  hundred.  .  ^  , 

According  to  an  antient  Author,  befides  tne  lound 
Mony  there  was  a  fort  in  the  Shape  of  a  Codais 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fir  ft  Dynafty,  and  was  called 
Pao,  which  fignifies  a  Cutlafs  :  Another  fort  refem- 
bled  the  Back  of  a  I  ortoife,  and  lor  tms  Keaton  was 
called  Kouei  ;  another  again  was  called  Pou ,  ci  au  ex* 
traordinary  Form,  and  fuch  as  you  will  lee  engraved 
on  the  Plate.  The  round  Mony  was  commonly  an 
Inch  or  an  Inch  and  half  Diameter,  and  fome  even 
twice  as  large. 

The  Mony  called  Pou  and  Pao  was  five  Inches 
long,  and  tho1  pierced  on  the  ft  op  was  very  incon¬ 
venient  for  ufe,  upon  which  account  it  was  put  down. 

At  one  time  there  were  Doits  fo  fmall  that  they 
were  called  Gander’s  Eyes,  and  fo  thin  that  they 
fwam  on  the  Water,  and  when  they  were  handled 
they  were  m  danger  of  being  broke  i  They  uxed  no 
lefs  than  ten  thoufand  to  buy  a  Meafure  of  Rice  faf- 
ficient  for  nounfhmg  a  Man  ten  Days  ,  theic  Doits 
appeared  lor  the  firfl  time  under  the  Reign  or  Song , 
but  were  foon  laid  afide  became  People  would  not 

take  them.  ? 

Under  the  firfl  Dynafty  of  Pang,  the  Banks  oi  tne 

Yellow  River  being  fallen  in,  the  Emperor  had  No¬ 
tice  that  there  were  found  three  thoufand  three  hun¬ 
dred  Pieces  of  Mony  with  three  Feet,  the  Characters 
Vol.IL  i  '  U 
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imprinted  thereon  were  obliterated,  for  the  Earth 
had  eaten  into  the  Metal.  So  ancient  a  Coin  was 
doubtlefs  under  the  firft  Dynafties  of  Hia ,  Chang , 
Tcheou,  for  the  Emperors  of  thofe  Times  kept  their 

Court  near  this  great  River. 

The  Stamp  upon  their  Coin  has  no  Relation  to  the 
Prince  upon  the  Throne,  becaufe  they  think  it  inde¬ 
cent  and  difrefpeCtful  that  the  Image  of  the  Prince 
fhould  conflantly  pafs  through  the  Hands  of  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  meaneft  of  the  People. 

The  Infcriptions  on  their  Coin  are  commonly  pom¬ 
pous  Titles,  which  the  reigning  Princes  have  given 
the  different  Years  of  their  Reign, ,  as  for  inflance. 
Eternally  Shining ,  Sovereignly  Peaceful ,  the  Magnani¬ 
mous,  &c.  The  Learned  are  not  deceived  by  thefe 
Titles,  for  they  know  that  a  new  Title  does  not  de¬ 
note  a  new  Emperor  :  This  has  deceived  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  who  have  been  little  acquainted  witn  the  Cu- 
ftoms  of  the  Empire,  and  has  caufed  them  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  Number  of  the  Emperors.  The  Emperor 
Gang  hi  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  throughout  a 
long  Reign  never  affected  to  give  fuch  like  Titles. 

In  other  Coins  may  be  feen  the  Names  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  Family  of  the  Tribunal  that  prefides  over  the 
Mint,  or  the  City  where  it  was  made.  Some  are 
marked  with  the  Value  fet  upon  them  by  the  Prince, 
as  for  Inflance,  the  Infcription  Pouan  bang  fignifies 
half  a  Tael.  There  is  another,  whofe  Infcription  is 
fmgular  enough,  containing  thefe  four  Characters, 
Kouei  yu  tching  ti ,  that  is  The  Mony  has  its  Courfe , 
anà  at  length  returns  to  the  Emperor. 

As  for  the  ancient  Mony,  fuch  as  the  Pou  and 
Tao,  it  is  difficult  to  decypher  the  Characters  ;  the 
moft  skilful  Chinefe  ingenuoufly  acknowledge  that  they 
do  not  underftand  them. 

There  is  a  kind  covered  with  Figures,  fuppofed  to 
be  current  in  the  earlieft  1  imes  of  the  Empire,  be¬ 
caufe  to  avoid  Labour  and  Expence  they  afterwards 

were 
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were  content  with  more  (impie  Infcriptions  three  of 
thefe  are  engraved,  and  they  confided  of  a  Mixture 
of  Silver  and  Tin.  One  of  them  which  is  round,  and 
weigh’d  eight  Taels,  reprefents  a  Dragon  in  the 
middle  of  the  Clouds  -,  another  is  of  a  iquare  Form, 
on  which  there  is  a  Horfe,  and  it  weighs  fix  Taëls  ; 
the  third  is  oblong  and  of  the  Form  of  a  Tortoife’s 
Back,  and  there  is  in  every  Compartment  the  Word 
Vang,  which  iignifies  the  King  \  this  weighed  but  four 
Taëls. 

A  certain  Author  attributes  the  Invention  of  this 
Mony  to  ïching  tang ,  Founder  of  the  Dynaily  Chang  *, 
the  Characters  that  were  upon  the  Reverfe  were  de¬ 
faced.  The  Chinefe  give  a  my  fierions  Senfe  to  thefe 
Figures  ;  the  Tortoife,  fay  they,  fignifies  thofe  that 
adhere  to  the  Earth  ;  the  Horfe,  fuch  as  are  lefs  in 
Love  with  it,  and  rife  above  it  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  the  flying  Dragon  is  the  Image  of  thofe  who  are 
entirely  difingaged  from  earthly  things.  There  are 
other  antient  Coins  flampt  with  Dragons,  and  the 
Dragon  is  doubtlefs  the  Symbol  of  the  Chinefe  Na¬ 
tion,  as  the  Eagle  was  of  the  Roman. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  what  was  the  juft  Value  of  this 
ancient  Mony,  but  it  ought  to  depend  upon  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Weight  of  the  Metal,  tho’  they  have  not  aF 
ways  a  regard  thereto  :  The  Princes,  who  fix  the  Va¬ 
lue,  have  can  fed  them  to  rife  or  fall  as  Occafion  re¬ 
quired,  and  according  as  a  particular  fort  began  to 
grow  fcarce. 

But  for  the  better  underftanding  the  Value  of  Mo¬ 
ny,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  it  muft  be  known 
that  the  Chinefe  Pound  is  fixteen  Ounces,  called  by 
the  Chinefe ,  Leang  -,  and  the  Portuguefe  Taëls  ;  the 
Leang  is  divided  into  ten  Parts  called  Lfien,  and  by 
the  Portuguefe  Maz  -,  the  Lfien ,  or  Max,  are  divided 
into  ten  Fuen  which  are  ten  Sous,  the  Fuen  or  Sous  is 
divided  into  ten  Li  of  Silver. 
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The  Beam  of  the  Chinefe  Scales  carries  thefe  Divi- 
fions  no  farther,  and  yet  with  relation  to  Gold  or  Sil¬ 
ver  of  a  confiderable  Weight  the  Divifions  aie  much 
fmallcr,  and  almoil  imperceptible,  for  which  reafon  it 
is  hard  to  give  a  Notion  of  them  in  our  Language. 
They  divide  the  Li  into  ten  Hod ,  the  Hod  îmo  <.en 
Se,  the  Se  into  ten  Fou ,  the  Fou  into  ten  Fchin,  the 
Lchin ,  which  lignifies  a  Grain  or  duft,  into  ten  2  ai, 
the  Tai  into  ten  Miao ,  the  Miao  into  ten  Mo,  the  Mo 
into  ten  Ffiun ,  and  the  Tfiun  into  ten  Sun. 

This  being  known  it  will  be  yet  impoflible  to  af- 
certain  the  juft  Value  of  the  ancient  Coin,  for  tno  the 
Weight  is  determined  there  are  fome  of  them  o':  much 
Greater  Value  than  the  Weight  would  allow  of.  There 
was  a  Time  when  the  Scarcity  of  Species  obliged  the 
Emocrors  to  put  a  high  Value  upon  imall  Pieces,  in- 
fomuch  that  the  current  Denier  was  worth  ten  of  the 
fame  fort  in  former  times  :  T'his  has  often^  been  the 
Caille  oi  popular  T  umults,  becaufe  the  Merchants 
raifed  in  proportion  the  Price  of  Merchandife. 

This  Scarcity  of  Species  happen’d  either  through 
the  hidden  Irruption  of  Foreigners,  who  loaded  their 
Barks  with  this  Coin  and  carried  it  away ,  01  through 
the  Precaution  of  the  People,  who  in  time  of  War 
took  care  to  bury  it,  and  died  without  diicovering 
where  it  was  hid.  There  was  a  Time  when  Copper 
was  fo  fcarce  that  the  Emperor  demolilhed  near  1400 
Temples  of  Fo,  and  melted  down  all  the  Copper 
Images  to  turn  them  into  IVlony.  Sometimes  ther e 
have  been  find  Prohibitions  to  all  private  Perlons  not 
to  keep  any  Vefiels  or  other  Utenfils  or  Copper,  «md 
they  v*  ere  obliged  to  deliver  them  in  at  the  X?  i^Cc 

where  the  Mony  is  coined. 

They  carried  Matters  kill  farther  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Reign  of  Hong  roou ,  when  Mony  w;as  become 
very  fcarce,  and  they  pay’d  iW  Mandarins  and  Sol¬ 
diers  partly  in  Silver  and  partly  in  Paper,  giving  them 

a  Sheet  of  Paper  fealed  with  an  imperial  Seal,  which 
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was  reckoned  at  a  thoufand  Deniers,  and  was  of  the 
fame  Value  as  the  Taels  of  Silver.  Thefe  Sheets  are  yet 
much  fought  after  by  thole  that  build,  who  hang  them 
up  as  a  Rarity  on  the  chief  Beam  ol  the  Houle,  which, 
according  to  the  vulgar  Notion,  preferves  the  Houle 
from  all  Misfortunes. 

Tho’  this  was  foon  fuppreffed  it  was  ufed  again 
under  the  Dynafty  of  Tuen  ;  but  Mark  Paul  is  decei¬ 
ved  when  he  affirms  that  they  ufed  the  Bark  of  Mul¬ 
berry-Trees  to  make  the  Paper  which  compofed  this 
Mony,  for  the  Chinefe  are  careful  not  to  deftroy  lucn 
valuable  Trees  ;  it  was  the  Bark  of  the  Tree  caned 
Cm  tchu ,  which  is  of  little  value,  and  refembles  the 
Elder-tree  by  the  Quantity  of  its  Pith,  and  or  this 
they  made  a 'Paper  îtronger  than  that  of  Bamboo. 

The  Copper  Mony  is  not  hammered  as  in  hurofe, 
but  call:,  and  is  coined  no  where  but  at  Court.  I  here 
were  formerly  twenty-two  lèverai  Places  where  Ivfo 
ny  was  coined,  at  which  time  there  weie  Princes  fo 
powerful  that  they  were  not  contented  with  the  i  it  le 
of  Duke,  but  affirmed  the  Dignity  of  Kings,  yet  they 
never  durft  attempt  to  coin  Mony,  for_  however 
weak  the  Emperor’s  Authority  was  the  Com  has  al¬ 
ways  had  the  Stamp  that  he  commanded. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  that  there  would  be  Debaters  ot 
Mony  in  China ,  if  the  Silver  was  coined  as  well  as 
Copper,  fince  their  fmall  Pieces  of  Copper  are  fo 
often  counterfeited  by  the  Chinefe .  Thofe  wno  follow 
this  Trade  mark  the  counterfeit  Coin  with  the  lame 
Characters  as  are  feen  upon  the  T.rue5  out  the  Me¬ 
tal  that  they  ufe  is  of  a  bafer  fort,  and  the  Weight 
not  fo  good.  If  they  happen  to  be  difcovered  the 
Crime  is  Capital,  and  yet  fome  Princes  have  been 
contented  with  cutting  oil  the  Hand,  and  otheiS  witn 

fending  them  into  Banifhment. 

Even  fome,  m  the  time  of  extraordinary  Scarcity 
of  thefe  fmall  Pieces,  have  winked  at  this  Mi  (de¬ 
meanor  rill  the  counterfeit  Coin  has  been  difperfed  over 
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Empire,  and  then  they  have  been  confifcated,  and  put 
upon  the  fame  Foot  with  the  Imperial  Mony. 

As  the  fmall  Deniers  are  no  longer  in  ufe,  thofe 
who  pofTefs  them  beat  them  with  a  Hammer  till  they 
are  as  broad  as  the  current  Coin,  and  being  put  upon 
a  String  among  the  reft  they  are  not  perceived  by 
the  Merchants  :  Nay  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  cut 
Paftboard  in  the  fame  Form,  and  to  mix  them  with 
the  reft  upon  a  String,  and  the  Deceit  is  not  perceived 
till  the  Pieces  are  taken  oft  the  String.  Of  the  an¬ 
cient  Coins,  which  have  been  current  in  China ,  I  have 
caufed  feveral  to  be  engraved  of  which  no  certain 
Account  can  be  given  :  Some  belong  to  foreign  Coun¬ 
tries,  but  which  it  is  hard  to  fay,  becaufe  the  Chinefe 
alter  the  Names  fo  much  that  they  are  entirely  unin¬ 
telligible  ;  for  inftance,  they  call  the  Dutch  the  King¬ 
dom  of  red-haired  Men,  becaufe  they  have  feen  fome 
of  the  Hollanders  with  yellow  Hair  and  red  Beards, 
and  when  a  Country  is  denoted  in  this  manner  it  is 
impoftibie  to  find  it  out. 

In  a  word  there  is  a  Coin  to  which  the  People 
join  fuperftitious  Ideas,  never  thought  of  at  the  time 
of  its  being  made.  The  Characters  or  Figures  im¬ 
printed  thereon  were  defign/d  to  fhew  Epocha’s  of 
Time,  or  hiftorical  Faffs,  the  Remembrance  of  which 
is  loft  :  Such  is,  for  inftance,  the  Coin  on  which  is 
infcribed  Fong  hoang  and  Kilfn.  tv/ o  fabulous  Ani¬ 
mals,  of  which  the  Chinefe  relate  a  thoufand  Stories. 

The  Fong  hoang  is  a  Bird  of  which  we  have  often 
had  occafion  to  fpeak,  and  the  Kilin  is  an  Animal, 
according  to  them,  compofed  of  the  different  Parts 
of  feveral  Animals  ;  it  has  the  height  of  an  Ox,  the 
Body  is  covered  with  broad  hard  Scales,  it  has  a 
Horn  in  the  middle  of  the  Forehead,  with  Eyes  and 
Muftachoes  like  a  Chinefe  Dragon.  This  Animal 
is  the  Symbol  of  the  chief  Mandarins  of  the  Army. 

The  late  Emperor  Can  g  hi  had  a  Cabinet  full  of 
all  forts  of  Coin,  both  ancient  and  modern,  placed 
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according  to  the  Order  of  the  Dynafties  A  Man¬ 
darin  called  tfiang,  Prefident  of  the  Academy  of  the 
chief  Doctors,  was  employed  in  putting  them  m  that 
regular  Order.  In  this  curious  Colleton  of  Mony 
they  go  back  even  to  the  earliefk  Ages.  ^ 

If  thefe  Pieces  of  Mony  were  Suppofititious,  and 
made  at  pleafure  in  latter  Times,  it  may  be  equally 
faid  of  all  thofe  of  the  Emperors  of  the  hrft  Dyna¬ 
fties  ;  but  as  what  belonged  to  thofe  diftant  i  imes 
are  not  to  be  met  with,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  the 
reft  are  attributed  to  other  Dynafties  without  r oun- 
dation  :  But  they  have  fupplied  this  Deficiency  with 
Pafteboard-Mony,  made  according  to  the  Idea  the 
ancient  Books  give  thereof.  The  Proportions  are  fo 
well  kept,  and  the  Colours  of  the  Metal  fo  well  imi¬ 
tated,  that  this  counterfeit  Coin  feems  to  be  truly  an¬ 
cient.  Their  different  forts  of  Coin  is  a  concurrent  ie- 
ftimony  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  becaufe 
it  is  not  to  be  doubled  that  there  was  fuch  a  Dynaity, 
and  fuch  an  Emperor,  fince  the  Mony  coined  m  tneir 
Time  has  been  preferved  fo  many  Ages  in  tne Hands 
of  the  Chinefe. 


Of  the  Chinefe  Trade. 

<~r  PIE  particular  Riches  of  every  Province,  and  the 
i-  Facility  of  tranfporting  Merchandife  by  means  of 
the  Rivers  and  Canals,  have  rendred  the  Empire  al¬ 
ways  very  flourishing.  As  for  the  foreign  Trade  it 
fcarcely  deferves  to  be  mention’d,  for  the  Chineje,  tind- 
ina  among  themfelves  proper  Supplies  for  the  Necef- 
fanes  and  Pleafures  of  Life,  feldom  trade  to  any  Place 
far  diftant  from  their  own  Country. 

Their  Ports  under  the  Emperors  of  their  own  Na¬ 
tion  were  always  Ihut  up  to  Foreigners,  but  fince  the 

‘tartars  are  become  Mallei  s  of  China  they  have  been 
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open  to  all  Nations.  Thus,  to  give  a  full  Account  of 
the  Chine fe  Trade,  we  may  (peak  of  that  carried  on 
among  themfelves  and  their  Neighbours,  and  then  of 
that  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  with  them. 

The  Trade  carried  on  within  China  is  fo  great, 
that  that  of  all  Europe  is  not  to  be  compared  there¬ 
with  ,  the  Provinces  are  like  fo  many  Kingdoms* 
which  communicate  to  each  other  what  they  have  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelves,  and  this  tends  to  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  Union,  and  makes  Plenty  reign  in  all  the  Ci¬ 
ties.  The  Provinces  of  Hou  quang  and  Kiang  ft  fupply 
all  the  Provinces  with  Rice  that  are  not  well  provided  ; 
the  Province  of  Eche  kiang  furnifhes  the  fined  Silk  ; 
Kiang  nan  Varnifh,  Ink,  and  curious  Work  of  all 
forts  -,  Tun  nan ,  Chenfi ,  and  Chan  fi  yield  Iron,  Cop¬ 
per,  and  feveral  other  Metals,  Horfes,  Mules,  Furs,  &c. 
Fo  hien  has  Sugar  and  the  bed  Tea  ,  Se  tchuen , 
Plants,  Medicinal  Herbs,  Rhubarb,  &c.  and  fo  of 
the  red  ;  for  it  is  not  poifible  to  ddcribe  exactly  the 
particular  Riches  of  every  Province. 

All  the  Merchandifes,  fo  readily  tranfported  along 
the  Rivers,  are  fold  in.  a  very  fhort  time  ;  you  may 
fee,  for  indance.  Merchants  who  three  or  lour  Days 
after  their  arrival  at  a  City  have  fold  fix  thoufand 
Caps  proper  for  the  Seafon.  Trade  is  never  inter¬ 
rupted  but  on  the  two  fird  Days  of  the  fird  Moon, 
which  they  employ  in  Diverlions  and  the  common  Vi- 
fits  of  the  New  Year  :  Except  at  this  Time  every 
thing  is  in  Motion  as  well  in  the  Cities  as  in  the 
Country.  The  Mandarins  themfelves  have  their  Share 
in  Riifineis,  and  there  are  fome  among  them  who  give 
their  Mon  y  to  trudy  Merchants  to  increafe  their  In¬ 
come  in  the  way  of  Trade. 

In  fhort  there  are  none  but  the  poored  Families, 
who  but  with  a  little  Management  can  find  means  to 
fubfid  very  eafily  by  their  Trade.  There  are  many  Fa¬ 
milies  whole  whole  Stock  does  not  amount  to  a  Crown, 
and  vet  the  Father  and  Mother,  with  two  or  three 
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Children,  are  maintained  by  the  little  Trade  that  they 
carry  on,  get  Garments  of  Silk  for  Days  of  Ceremo¬ 
ny,  and  in  a  few  Years  time  enlarge  their  Commerce 
to  fomething  confiderable. 

This  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  yet  happens 
every  Day  *5  for  inftance  one  of  thefe  fmall  Merchants, 
who  has  about  fifty  Soûs,  will  buy  Sugar,  Meal  and 
Rice,  and  make  fmall  Cakes,  which  he  has  baked 
an  Flour  or  two  before  Day  to  kindle,  as  they  ex- 
prefs  it,  the  Heart  of  Travellers  ;  his  Shop  is  hardly 
open  before  his  Merchandife  is  carried  off  by  Coun¬ 
try  People,  who  come  in  Crowds  in  a  Morning  to 
every  City,  by  the  Workmen,  Porters,  Advocates, 
and  Children  of  the  Diftrid.  This  little  Trade  pro¬ 
duces  in  a  few  Hours  twenty  Sous  more  than  the 
Principal*  the  half  of  which  is  fufficient  to  maintain 
his  fmall  Family. 

In  a  word  the  moil  frequented  Fair  is  but  a  faint 
Refemblance  of  the  incredible  Crowds  of  People  that 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  generality  of  Cities,  who  either 
fell  or  buy  all  forts  of  Commodities.  It  were  to  be 
wiffied  the  Chinefe  Merchants  were  more  honefi:  in  their 
Dealings,  efpecially  when  they  trade  with  Foreigners  ; 
they  always  endeavour  to  fell  as  dear  as  they  can5 
and  often  make  no  fcruple  of  adulterating  their  Com¬ 
modities. 

Their  Maxim  is  that  thofe  who  buy  fhould  give 
as  little  as  poflible,  and  upon  this  Principle  they  think 
themfelves  in  the  right  to  ask  the  greateft  Price,  and 
to  take  it  if  the  Buyer  is  fo  fimple  or  ignorant  as  to 
give  it  :  It  is  not  the  Merchant  who  deceives,  fay 
they,  it  is  the  Buyer  who  deceives  himfelf.  However 
thofe  who  ad  upon  thefe  deteftable  Principles  are  the 
firft  in  praifing  the  Flonefty  and  Difintereftednefs  of 
others,  fo  that  they  fland  felf-condemned. 

Trade  being  fo  extenfive  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
China,  as,  I  have  already  Rid,  it  is  not  at  all  furpri- 
fing  that  the  Inhabitants  are  fo  little  defirous  of  Fo¬ 
reign 
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reign  Trade,  efpecially  fince  they  have  contemptible 
Thoughts  of  all  foreign  Nations  :  Thus  in  their  Sea- 
Voyages  they  never  fail  through  the  Streight  of  Sonda , 
their  fartheft  Voyages  reach  no  farther  on  the  fide 
of  Malacca  than  to  Achen,  on  the  fide  of  the  St reights 
of  Sonda  to  Batavia ,  which  belongs  to  the  Hollanders , 
and  to  the  North  only  as  far  as  Japan  -,  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  explain  as  briefly  as  poffible  to  what  Places  on 
thefe  Seas  they  carry  on  a  Trade,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  Merchandifes  which  they  import  and 
export. 

I.  Japan  is  a  Kingdom  which  they  often  frequent, 
and  commonly  fet  fail  for  it  in  the  Month  of  June  or 
July  at  fartheft  :  They  go  to  Camboya  or  Siam ,  where 
they  import  Merchandifes  proper  for  thofe  Countries, 
and  take  in  others  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  at 
Japan ,  and  when  they  return  into  their  own  Coun¬ 
try  they  find  that  they  have  made  200  per  Cent  by 
their  Voyage. 

If  from  the  Ports  of  China ,  that  is  from  Canton , 
Emouyy  or  Ning  po ,  they  go  dire&ly  to  Japan^  then 
they  export  the  following  Merchandifes  :  1 .  Drugs, 
fuch  as  Gin ferg ,  Birthwort,  Rhubarb,  and  fuch  like. 
2.  Bark  of  Arika ,  white  Sugar,  Buffalo  and  Cow- 
Hides  :  As  for  the  Sugar  they  gain  greatly  by  it, 
even  fometimes  a  thoufand  per  Cent.  3.  All  forts  of 
Silks,  but  chiefly  Sattins,  Taffeties,  and  Damasks  of 
divers  Colours,  but  principally  black.  Some  of  thefe 
Pieces  coft  but  fix  Taels  in  China ,  and  yet  fell  at 
Japan  for  fifteen  Taels.  4.  Silken  Strings  for  In- 
ftruments,  Eagle  and  Sandal  Wood,  which  is  much 
in  requeft  among  the  Japanefe  for  Perfumes,  becaufe 
they  conftantly  offer  Incenfe  to  their  Idols.  5.  Euro¬ 
pean  Cloth  and  Camlets,  which  have  a  quick  Sale,  but 
as  they  are  imported  by  the  Butch  the  Chinefe  never 
carry  them  unlefs  they  can  fell  them  at  the  fame 
Price,  and  yet  they  affirm  they  gain  fifty  per  Cent 
thereby,  which  ffiews  what  a  great  Profit  the  Dutch 
make  by  the  Trade.  The 
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The  Merchandifes  which  the  Chinefe  Traders  load 
their  VefTels  with  back  are, 

1.  Fine  Pearls  which  co ft  more  or  lefs  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  Beauty  and  Bignefs,  and  at  fome  parti¬ 
cular  times  they  gain  a  thoufand  per  Cent  by  them. 

2.  Red  Copper  in  Bars  which  they  buy  for  three 
or  four  Taels,  and  fell  in  China  for  ten  or  twelve*, 
wrought  Copper,  fuch  as  Balances,  Chafing-Difhes, 
Incenfe-Pans,  Batons,  &c.  which  they  fell  very  dear 
in  their  own  Country,  the  Copper  being  fine  and 
agreeable  to  the  Sight. 

3.  Sabre-Blades,  which  are  much  efteemed  in  China  ; 
they  coil  but  a  Piafter  in  Japan ,  and  fell  fometimes 
for  ten  Piafters  in  China. 

4.  Smooth  flowered  Paper  of  which  the  Chinefe 

make  Fans. 

5.  Porcelain  which  is  very  beautiful,  but  is  not 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  China ,  becaufe  it 
will  not  bear  boiling  Water  ^  it  is  fold  in  Japan  much 
at  the  fame  Price  as  China-ware  is  fold  in  China . 

6.  Japan’d  Works,  which  are  net  equalled  in  any 
other  Place  in  the  World:  The  Price  is  not  fettled, 
but  the  Chinefe  dare  not  load  but  feldom  with  them 
for  fear  they  fhould  not  fell  again,  but  when  they  do 
import  them  they  fell  extremely  dear  :  A  Cabinet  that 
was  but  two  Foot  high,  and  not  much  above  the 
fame  breadth,  was  fold  in  China  for  a  hundred  Pieces  of 
Eight:  The  Merchants  of  Emouy  and  Ningpo  are 
thofe  which  load  moil  freely  with  them,  becaufe  they 
carry  them  to  Manilla  and  Batavia ,  and  gain  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  Europeans  who  are  fond  of  thefe  fort 
of  Works. 

7.  Gold,  which  is  very  fine,  and  a  certain  Metal 
called  Eornbac ,  by  which  they  gain  fifty  or  fixty  per 
Cent  at  Batavia. 

If  one  may  depend  on  the  Honefty  of  the  Chinefe 
it  would  be  eafy  for  the  Europeans  to  have  Commerce 
with  Japan  by  their  means  ;  but  this  is  impofiible 
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unlefs  they  were  to  bear  them  Company,  and  be 
Matters  of  the  Cargo,  and  had  a  fufHcient  Force  to 
prevent  Xnfuks. 

II.  The  Cbinefe  alfo  trade  to  Manilla ,  and  import 
a  great  deal  of  Silk,  ftriped  and  flowered  Sattins  of 
different  Colours,  Embroidery,  Carpets,  Cuttiions, 
Night-Gowns,  Silk  Stockings,  Tea,  China-ware, 
Japan’d  Work,  Drugs,  &c.  by  which  they  gain 
generally  fifty  per  Cent ,  and  bring  nothing  back  but 
Pieces  of  Eight. 

HI.  The  Trade  that  the  Cbinefe  carry  on  the  moft 
regularly  is  to  Batavia ,  which  they  find  moft  eafy 
and  moft  gainful:  Not  a  Year  pattes  but  Vefiels  fail 
for  this  City  from  Canton ,  Emouy\  and  Ning  po  : 
It  is  towards  the  eleventh  Moon,  that  is  in  Decem- 
•  her,  that  they  put  to  Sea.  The  Merchandifes  they 
are  loaded  with  are, 

1.  A  kind  of  Green  Tea,  which  is  very  fine  and  of 
a  good  Smell,  but  Song  lo  Tea  is  not  much  fought 
after  by  the  Dutch . 

2.  China-ware,  which  is  fold  as  cheap  there  as  at 
Canton. 

3.  Leaf-Gold  and  Gold-Thread,  which  is  nothing 
but  gilt  Paper  ;  fome  of  this  is  not  fold  by  weight 
but  in  fmall  Skains,  and  is  dear  becaufe  it  is  covered 
with  the  fineft  Gold,  but  that  which  the  Cbinefe 
bring  to  Batavia  is  fold  only  by  v/eight  j  it  is  made 
up  in  Parcels  with  large  long  Tufts  of  red  Silk, 
which  is  put  there  on  purpofe  to  fet  oft'  the  Colour 
of  the.  Gold,  and  to  make  the  Parcels  weigh  heavier  : 
The  Hollanders,  make  no  ufe  of  it,  but  they  export  it 
to  Malais ,  where  they  make  a  confiderable  Profit 
of  it. 

4.  Dcutenack ,  a  Metal  that  is  between  Tin  and  Iron, 
and  brings  the  Merchants  a  hundred,  and  fometimes 
a  hundred  and  fifty  per  Cent . 

5>  Drugs,  and  efpecially  Rhubarb. 
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6.  A  great  quantity  of  Uter.fils  of  Copper,  fuch  as 
Bafons,  Chafing- Diflies,  great  Kettles,  &c. 

They  import  from  Batavia ,  i.  Silver  in  Pieces  of 
Eio-ht.  2.  Spices,  particularly  Pepper,  Cloves,  Nut- 
mevs,  &c\  3.  Tortoife-Shells,  of  which  the  Chinefe 

make  very  neat  Toys,  and  among  others  Combs, 
Boxes,  Cups,  Knife-handles,  Pipes,  and  Snuff-Boxes 
after  the  Fafhion  of  thofe  in  Europe ,  and  which  coil 
but  five  Pence.  4.  Sandal-wood,  and  red  and  black 
Wood  proper  for  Cabinet-work,  and  another  red 
Wood  which  ferves  for  dying,  commonly  called 
Brazil-Wood.  5.  Agate-Stones  ready  cut,  of  which 
the  Chinefe  make  Ornaments  for  their  Girdles,  Buttons 
for  their  Caps,  and  a  kind  of  Bracelets  for  their 
Necks.  6.  Yellow  Amber  in  Lumps,  which  they 
fell  very  cheap  *,  in  a  word  European  Cloths,  which 
they  gain  as  much  by  as  when  they  fell  them  at 
Japan . 

"This  is  the  greateft  Trade  that  the  Chinefe  carry  on 
out  of  their  own  Country  -,  they  like  wife  go,  but  very 
feldotn,  to  Achen ,  Malacha ,  Ihor ,  Pat  ana ,  Ligor ,  which 
depend  on  the  Kingdom  of  Siam ,  to  Cochinchina ,  CL. 
The  Trade  that  they  carry  on  at  Ihor  is  the  moil 
eafy  and  gainful  ;  they  even  would  not  gain  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  Their  Voyage  when  they  go  to  Achen,  if  they 
fail’d  of  being  there  in  the  Months  of  November  and 
December ,  which  is  the  time  that  the  Ships  belonging 
to  Surat  and  Bengal  are  upon  the  Coaft. 

They  feldom  import  any  thing  elfe  from  this  Coun¬ 
try  but  Spices,  fuch  as  Pepper,  Cinnamon,  &c.  Birds- 
Nefls,  which  are  counted  fo  delicious  at  the  Chinefe 
Leads,  Rice,  Camphire,  Ratan,  which  is  a  kind  of 
long  Cane  which  they  weave  together  like  fmall 
Strings,  Torches  made  of  the  Leaves  of  certain  Trees 
which  burn  like  Pitch,  and  ferve  for  Flambeaux  when 
they  march  in  the  Night,  and  Gold,  Tin,  &c. 

There  now  remains  notning  to  be  fpoke  of  out  the 
Trade  the  Europeans  carry  on  with  the  Chinefe ,  and 
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there  is  none  but  the  Port  of  Canton  which  they  can 
trade  at  but  at  certain  times  of  the  Year,  nor  yet  do 
the  European  Veffels  come  up  quite  as  far  as  Canton , 
for  they  caft  Anchor  in  the  River  about  four  Leagues 
below,  at  a  Place  called  Hoang  pou  ;  the  River  feems 
like  a  large  Wood  by  the  multitude  of  Veffels  which 
are  there  -,  they  imported  formerly  Cloths,  Cryflals, 
Swords,  Clocks,  Striking- Watches,  Repeating- Clocks, 
Telefcopes,  Looking-Glaffes,  Drinking-Glaffes,  fcfo 
But  fince  the  Englijh  come  regularly  there  every  Year, 
all  thefe  Merchandizes  are  as  cheap  there  as  in  Europe , 
and  Coral  itfelf  can  now  be  fold  no  longer  but  with 
Lofs. 

Thus,  to  fpeak  in  general,  there  is  no  Trading 
now  in  China  but  with  Mony,  and  there  may  be  a 
confiderable  Gain  made  by  purchafmg  Gold,  which  is 
a  Merchandize  there  :  The  Gold  which  is  difpofed  of 
at  Canton  is  partly  got  out  of  the  Provinces  of  Chi - 
na->  and  partly  in  foreign  Countries,  fuch  as  Achen, 
Cochinchina ,  Japan ,  &c.  The  Chinefe  at  Canton  melt 
all  the  Gold  over  again  which  comes  from  other 
Places,  except  Cochinchina ,  which  is  commonly  the 
molt  beautiful  and  pure  that  can  be  when  it  is  bought 
of  the  King  of  that  Country,  for  the  People  fend 
fome  underhand  which  is  not  fo  pure,  but  Hands  in 
need  of  being  refined  at  Canton . 

The  Chinefe  divide  their  Gold  by  Alloys  as  they  do 
in  Europe  ;  that  which  is  commonly  fold  is  from  90 
Carats.  to  100,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dear  according  to 
the  Time  it  was  bought  in  -,  it  is  much  the  cheapeft 
in  Marché  April ,  and  May,  and  deareft  from  July 
to  January ,  becaufe  it  is  the  Seafon  wherein  there 
are  the  greateft  Number  of  Veffels  in  the  Port  of 
Canton . 

One  may  alfo  buy  excellent  Drugs  at  China ,  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  Tea,  CroJd-thread,  Minsk,  Precious 
Stones,  Pearls,  Qjuickfilver,  &c.  But  the  greateft 
Trade  with  the  Europeans  conflits  chiefly  in  japan’d 
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Works,  China-ware,  and  all  forts  of  Silks,  of  which 
Ï  ffiall  fpeak  more  at  large. 


Of  the  Chinefe  Varnijh ,  or  Japan. 


TH  O’  the  Japan’d  Works  done  at  Canton  are  not 
fo  beautiful,  nor  fo  much  in  requeft  as  thofe  that 
are  made  in  Japan  itfelf,  or  at  ¥ 'ong  king ,  and  Nan 
king ,  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Kiang  nan ,  3tis  not 
becaufe  the  Workmen  do  not  ufe  the  fame  Varnifh 
and  the  fame  Gilding,  but  becaufe  they  make  them 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  if  they  do  but  pleafe  the 
Eye  of  the  Europeans  they  are  very  well  fatisxy  d. 

A  Work  well  japan’d  ought  to  be  done  at  leifure, 
and  a  whole  Summer  is  hardly  fufficient  to  bring  it  to 
Perfection  -,  it  is  very  uncommon  for  the  Chinefe  to 
have  any  beforehand,  or  that  has  lain  by  for  fome 
time,  for  they  almoft  always  wait  for  the  Arrival  of 
Ships  before  they  begin,  that  they  may  conform  to  the 
Tafte  of  the  Europeans. 

This  Varnifh,  which  gives  fo  fine  a  Luftre  to  their 
pieces  of  Work,  and  makes  them  fo  much  in  requeft 
in  Europe ,  is  not  a  Compofttion,  nor  fo  great  a  Se¬ 
cret  as  fome  have  imagin'd. 

To  undeceive  them  it  is  fufficient  to  give  an  Ac¬ 
count  where  the  Chinefe  get  their  Varnifh,  and  after¬ 
wards  how  it  is  apply rh 

The  Varnifh  that  the  Chinefe  call  %fi  is  a  reddifh 
Gum  which  diftills  from  certain  Trees,  thro9  Inch 
iions  made  in  the  Bark  of  the  Tree  ;  thefe  Trees  are 
found  in  the  Provinces  of  Kiang  fi  and  Se  tchuen  ;  but 
thofe  of  the  DiftriCt  of  Kan  tcheou ,  one  of  the  mod 
Southern  Cities  of  Kiang  fi ,  yield  the  moft  valuable 
Varnifh. 

To  get  the  Varnifh  from  thefe  Trees  it  is  neceffa-k 
ry  to  wait  till  they  are  o»  feven  or  eignt  Tears 
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growth,  for  that  which  is  got  before  is  not  near  of 
lb  good  a  fort  ;  the  Trunk  of  the  youngefl  Trees  from 
which  they  begin  to  get  Varnifh  area  Chinefe  Foot  in 
Circumference,  and  a  Chinefe  Foot  is  much  larger 
than  the  King’s  Foot  in  France  :  It  is  faid  that  which 
diftills  from  thefe  Trees  is  better  than  that  which  is 
got  from  older,  but  then  they  yield  much  Ids,  yet  it 
is  hard  to  fay  what  Foundation  there  is  for  this,  be- 
caufe  the  Merchants  make  no  fcruple  of  mixing  them 
both  together. 

Thefe  Trees,  whofe  Leaf  and  Bark  are  very  like 
thofe  of  the  Afh,  are  feldom  more  than  fifteen  Foot 
high,  and  then  the  Circumference  of  the  Trunk  is  a- 
bout  two  Foot  and  a  half:  It  is  faid  that  they  bear 
neither  Flowers  nor  Fruit,  and  that  they  multiply  in 
the  manner  following. 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  Tree  begins  to  fprout, 
they  chufe  the  moil  likely  Twig  that  proceeds  from 
the  Trunk,  and  not  from  the  Branches  ;  wdien  the 
Twig  is  about  a  Foot  long  they  coat  it  with  Clay 
made  of  a  yellow  Earth  ,  this  Coat  begins  about  two 
Inches  above  the  Place  where  it  proceeds  from  the 
Trunk,  and  is  continued  beneath  four  or  five  Inches  ; 
the  Thicknefs  of  the  Coat  is  at  lead  three  Inches  ; 
'this  is  cover’d  very  clofe  by  means  of  a  Mat  which 
they  tie  carefully  on  to  defend  it  from  the  Rain  and 
•the  Injuries  of  the  Air  :  It  is  left  in  this  manner  from 
the  Vernal  to  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  and  then  they 
open  the  Earth  a  little  way,  very  carefully,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  Condition  of  the  Roots  which  the  Twig 
fhoots  forth,  and  which  are  divided  into  feveral  Strings; 
*  ?  if  thefe  Strings  are  of  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh  Colour, 
they  judge  that  it  is  time  to  feparate  the  Root  from 
the  Tree,  and  then  they  cut  it  dexteroufly,  without 
any  Injury  to  it,  and  afterwards  plant  it. 

If  thefe  Threads  are  frill  white  it  is  a  fign  they 
are  too  tender,  and  fo  they  clofe  up  the  Earth  again 
as  it  was  before,  and  defer  the  Planting  of  the  Shoot 
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till  the  next  Spring  ;  but  whether  it  is  planted  in  the 
Spring,  or  Autumn,  there  muft  be  a  good  deal  of 
Allies  put  into  the  Hole  that  is  prepared,  other  wife 
the  Pifmires  would  devour  the  tender  Roots,  or  at 
lead  get  out  all  the  Sap,  and  fo  caufe  them  to  wither. 

Summer  is  the  only  Seafon  wherein  V arnilh  can  be 
got  from  thefe  Trees,  for  in  the  Winter  they  yield 
none,  and  that  of  the  Spring  or  Autumn  is  always 
mixed  with  Water  ;  befides,  it  is  only  in  the  Night¬ 
time  that  the  Varnifh  diftills  from  thefe  Trees,  and 
not  at  all  during  the  Day. 

In  order  to  get  ‘the  Yarn illi  they  make  lèverai  In- 
cifions  in  the  Bark  round  about  the  Trunk,  which 
muft  be  deeper  or  dial  lower  according  to  its  Thick- 
nefs  i  the  firlt  Row  of  Incitions  is  about  feven  Inches 
above  the  Ground,  at  the  fame  diftance  a  little  higher 
is  another  Row,  and  thus  from  feven  Inches  to  feven 
Inches,  not  only  to  the  top  of  the  Trunk,  but  even  a- 
long  fuch  of  the  Branches  as  are  of  a  fuffic'ient  Thick- 
nefs. 

To  make  thefe  Incifions  they  ufe  a  little  crooked 
Knife,  and  every  Incifion  is  made  not  direddy  down¬ 
ward  but  oblique,  as  deep  as  the  Bark  is  thick,  and 
no  more  -,  he  who  makes  them  with  one  Hand  has  a 
Shell  in  the  other,  the  Edge  of  which  he  thrufts  in  as 
far  as  he  can,  which  is  about  half  a  Chinefe  Inch,  and 
this  is  Efficient  to  fupport  the  Shell  without  any 
thing  elfe  :  Thefe  Shells,  which  are  common  in 
China ,  are  much  larger  than  our  Gyfter-fhells  :  Thefe 
Incifions  are  made  in  the  Evening,  and  the  next 
Morning  they  gather  what  is  run  into  the  Shells  -,  in 
the  Evening  they  fix  thetp  again  in  the  lame  Inci¬ 
fions,  and  fo  continue  in  the  fame  manner  till  the  end 
of  the  Summer. 

They  are  not  the  Proprietors  of  thefe  Trees  that  get 
the  Varnifh,  but  Merchants,  who  in  the  Seafon  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Proprietors  for  two-pence-hah  penny  a 
Plant  ;  thefe  Merchants  hire  Workmen,  to  whom  they 
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give  an  Ounce  of  Silver  a  Month  for  their  Labour, 
and  if  they  do  not  find  their  own  Provifions,  which 
is  uncommon,  then  they  have  three-half-pence  a 
Day  ;  one  of  thefe  Workmen  is  fufficient  for  fifty 
Plants. 

It  is  neceffary  to  take  fome  Precautions  to  lecure 
the  Workmen  from  the  bad  Impreflion  of  the  Var- 
niih9  f0  that  whether  the  Merchant  maintains  them  or 
not5  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  large  Venèl  01  Oil, 
wherein  has  been  boil’d  a  certain  Quantity  of  the  flefliy 
Filaments  found  mixed  in  Hogs  Fat,  and  which  will 
not  melt  with  the  other  part  -,  the  Proportion  is  one 

Ounce  to  a  Pound  of  Oil. 

When  the  Workmen  go  to  place  the  Shells  in  the 
Trees  they  carry  with  them  a  little  of  this  Oil,  where¬ 
with  they  rub  the  Vifage  and  the  Hands,  and  in  the 
Morning,  when  they  have  gather’d  the  Varnifh  and 
return  to  the  IVIerchants,  they  rub  themfeives  more 
carefully  with  it. 

After  Dinner  they  waili  their  Bodies  with  hot  Wa¬ 
ter  which  the  Merchant  has  ready,  in  which  they 
boil  a  certain  Quantity  of  the  following  Drugs,  viz. 
of  the  outward  rough  Bark  of  Chefnuts,  the  Bark  of 
the  Fir-tree,  Salt  -  Petre  in  Cry  liais,  and  a  Herb 
which  they  eat  in  China  and  in  the  Indies ,  and  is  a 
fort  of  Blits  *,  all  thefe  Drugs  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  a 
cold  Nature. 

Every  Workman  fills  a  little  Bafon  with  this  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  wafhes  himfelf  with  it  carefully  ;  but  inftead 
of  the  common  Bafons  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  to  waih 
their  Faces  in  the  Morning,  which  are  of  Copper, 
the  "Workmen  who  gather  Yarnilh,  rejecting  this  Me¬ 
tal,  ufe  thofe  that  are  made  of  Tin.  ^ 

At  the  time  when  they  work  at  the  T  rees  they 
wrap  their  Heads  in  a  Linnen  Bag,  which  tney 
tie  about  their  Necks,  and  leave  only  two  Holes  to 
fee  through  j  they  cover  themfeives  before  with  a  fort 
of  Apron  made  ol  Doe-skin,  which  they  tie  about 

their 
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their  Necks  with  Strings  ;  they  have  alfo  Buskins  of 
the  fame,  and  long  Gloves  on  their  Arms. 

When  they  gather  their  Varnifh  they  have  a  Vef- 
fel  made  of  Neats  Leather  fatten’d  to  the  Girdle, 
with  one  Hand  they  take  out  the  Shells,  and  with  the 
other  they  ft  rape  them  with  a  fmall  Iron  Infiniment 
till  they  have  got  out  all  the  Yarniih  ;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Tree  is  a  Basket,  wherein  they  leave  the  Shells 
till  the  Evening:  To  facilitate  the  gathering  the 
Var'nifh  the  Proprietors  take  care  to  plant  them  at 
a  fmall  diitance  from  each  other,  and  when  the  time 
of  gathering  it  is  come,  they  fallen  with  Cords  a 
great  number  of  Poles  acrofs  from  one  Tree  to  ano¬ 
ther,  which  ferve  infteador  Ladders  to  get  up  by. 

The  Merchant  takes  çare  to  have  ready  a  great 
Earthen  Veffel,  on  which  is  a  wooden  Frame  fup- 
ported  by  four  Feet,  like  a  fquare  Table  whofe  Leaf 
is  taken  off,  upon  the  Frame  is  a  thin  Cloth  fafteffd 
to  Rings  by  the  four  Corners  ;  this  Cloth  is  kept  ve¬ 
ry  flack,  and  on  it  they  pour  the  Varnifh*,  that 
which  is  fluid  runs  through  of  itfelf,  but  they  wring 
the  Cloth  to  make  the  reft  pafs  through,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  that  remains  in  the  Cloth  is  placed  apart  and  fold 
to  the  Druggifl,  becaufe  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick  :  They  think  they  have  made  a  good  hand  of  their 
Bargain  when  a  thoufand  Trees,  in  one  Night,  yield 
twenty  Pound  of  Varnifh. 

After  the  Gathering  is  over  the  Merchant  puts  the 
Yarniih  in  wooden  Buckets  made  very  ftrong,  and  fa¬ 
fteffd  to  the  Covers  with  ftrong  Nails ,  a  Pound  of 
Varnifh,  while  it  is  frefh,  is  valu’d  at  about  twenty 
Pence,  and  the  Merchant  gets  double,  or  more, .  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diitance  of  the  Place  to  which  it  is 
tfanfported. 

The  Workmen  pay  very  dear  for  gathering  the 
Varnifh,  when  they  do  not  take  the  Precautions  men¬ 
tioned  :  The  Difeafe  begins  with  a  kind  of  Ring¬ 
worm,  which  in  the  Space  of  a  Day  covers  the  Face 
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and  the  reft  of  the  Body,  for  it  fpreads  in  a  few 
Hours,  and  grows  very  red  -,  foon  after  the  Face  be¬ 
gins  to  fwell  as  well  as  the  Body  till  the  Perfon  feems 
quite  cover’d  with  a  Leprofy. 

To  heal  a  Man,  attack’d  with  this  Diftemper,  they 
give  him  immediately  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  the 
Medicinal  Water  that  the  Workmen  walked  with  to 
prevent  thefe  Accidents:  This  Water  purges  vio¬ 
lently,  and  they  afterwards  make  a  ftrong  Fumiga¬ 
tion  with  the  fame  Water,  and  then  wrap  him  up  ve¬ 
ry  clofe  till  the  Swelling  is  gone  down,  but  the  Skin 
is  not  fo  foon  healed,  for  it  cracks  in  feveral  Places, 
from  whence  a  great  deal  of  Water  proceeds  ;  to  re¬ 
medy  this  they  take  of  the  Flerb  that  I  have  faid  to 
be  a  kind  of  Blits,  then  dry  and  burn  it,  and  put  the 
Allies  upon  the  Parts  afredted,  which  imbibe  the  Ikarp 
Humour  that  proceeds  therefrom,  and  then  the  Skin 
dries,  falls  off,  and  comes  anew. 

The  Chinefe  Varnilh,  befides  the  Glofs  it  gives  to 
the  leaft  Piece  of  Work  it  is  apply’d  to,  has  likewife 
the  Property  of  preferving  the  Wood,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  leaft  Moifture  from  penetrating  therein  ;  what¬ 
ever  liquid  Matter  is  poured  upon  it,  if  it  is  wiped 
with  a  wet  Cloth  it  leaves  no  Mark  behind  it,  nor 
even  the  Smell  of  that  which  was  poured  upon  it  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  Art  in  applying  it,  for  tho’  it  is 
naturally  fo  good,  yet  it  has  need  of  a  dextrous  and 
careful  Hand  to  apply  it  as  it  ought  ;  a  great  deal  of 
Skill  and  Patience  are  neceffary  in  the  Workman  to 
find  the  juft  Temper  that  the  Varnilh  requires,  for  if 
it  be  either  too  liquid  or  too  thick  it  will  fucceed  but 
very  indifferently. 

The  Varnilh  *  is  applied  in  two  different  Manners  ; 
the  one,  which  is  moil  fimple,  is  immediately  upon 
the  Wood  ;  after  it  has  been  well  polilh’d  they  pafs 
over  it  two  or  three  times  a  kind  of  Oil,  called  by 
the  Chinefe ,  Tong  yeou  ;  when  it  is  well  dried  they 
jay  on  their  Varnilh  two  or  three  times  ;  it  is  fo  tran- 
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fparent  that  you  fee  the  Grain  of  the  Wood  clearly 
through  it,  and  therefore  if  they  would  hide  the  Ma¬ 
terials  they  work  upon  they  lay  on  the  Varnifh  a 
great  number  of  times,  and  then  it  becomes  fo  gloffy 
that  it  refembles  a  Looking-GIafs  :  When  the  Work 
is  dry  they  paint  feveral  forts  of  Figures  with  Gold 
or  Silver,  fuch  as  Flowers,  Men,  Birds,  Trees, 
Mountains,  Palaces,  fcfc.  over  which  they  lay  Var¬ 
nifh  once  more,  both  to  preferve  it  and  give  it  a 
Glofs. 

The  other  Manner,  which  is  not  fo  fimple,  requires 
more  Preparation,  for  it  is  laid  upon  a  kind  of  fmall 
Maftick,  which  has  been  before  applied  upon  the 
Wood  ;  then  they  make  a  kind  of  Pafteboard  of  Pa¬ 
per,  Flax,  Lime,  and  fome  other  Materials  well  beat 
together,  which  they  glue  upon  the  Wood,  and  which 
makes  a  Ground  very  fmooth  and  folid,  upon  which 
they  pafs  the  Oil  beforementioned  two  or  three  times  ; 
afterwards  they  apply  feveral  Lays  of  Varnifh,  which 
they  dry  one  after  another  -,  every  Workman  has  his 
particular  Secret,  which  renders  the  Work  more  or 
lefs  perfedt  according  to  his  Skill. 

It  often  happens  that  by  fpilling  Tea  and  other  hot 
Liquors  upon  thefe  Works  the  Luftre  is  loft,  becaufe 
the  Varnifh  tarnifhes  and  becomes  yellow:  “  The 
“  Means  (fays  a  Chinefe  Author)  to  redore  the  fhi- 
“  ning  Black  that  it  had  before  is  to  expofe  it  for  a 
“  Night  to  a  white  Froft,  or  elfe  to  hold  it  for  fome 
c  c  time  in  the  Snow. 


Of  the  Porcelain  or  China-ware. 

HINA  -WARE,  which  is  the  moft  common 
^  Furniture  that  the  Chinefe  have,  and  is  the  chief 
Ornament  of  their  Houfes,  has  been  fo  much  efteenf  d 
in  Europe,  and  ftill  is  fo  great  a  part  of  Trade,  that 
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it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  an  exadl  Defcription  of 
the  making  of  it.  Some  Authors  have  laid  that  it 
was  made  of  Egg-fhells,  or  the  Shells  of  certain  Fifh 
buried  in  the  Earth  for  twenty  or  thirty,  and  even  a 
hundred  1  ears  ;  which  is  the  pure  Invention  of  the 
Writers,  who  have  depended  upon  their  own  Con¬ 
jectures  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  things  that 
concern  this  vail  Empire,  of  which  at  feveral  times 
they  have  given  the  moll  falie,  and  often  the  moft  ri¬ 
diculous  Accounts. 

China-  ware  is  only  made  in  a  Town  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  Oi  Kiang  ft ,  the  Name  of  which  is  King  te 
tching ,  which  is  a  League  in  length,  containing  above 
a  Million  of  Souls,  and  is  not  above  a  League  diflant 
from  Feou  leang ,  a  City  of  the  third  Order,  on  which 
it  depends.  Feou  leang  is  in  the  Diilrid:  of  Iao  tcheou , 
one  of  the  Cities  of  the  hrfl  Order  in  the  Province. 
P.  F  entrecolles  had  a  Church  in  King  ie  tching ,  and  a- 
niong  his  Converts  he  reckon3 d  feveral  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  China-ware,  or  who  traded  in  it 
very  much,  fo  that  it  was  from  them  that  he  gained  all 
his  Knowledge  of  this  curious  Art. 

But  befides  this  he  has  feen  every  thing  himfelf 
relating  f  to  it,  and  has  confulted  the  Chinefe  Books 
that  treat  on  this  SubjeCl,  efpecially  the  Hiflory  or 
Annals  ot  Feou  leang  -,  for  it  is  common  in  China  for 
every  City  to  print  a  Hiftory  of  its  Diftridl,  com-/' 
prehending  its  Situation,  Extent,  and  the  Nature  of 
tee  Country,  Manners  ol  the  Inhabitants,  Perfons  di- 
flinguifh’d  for  Arms,  Arts,  or  Integrity  of  Life,  the 
extraordinary  Events,  and  efpecially  the  Merchan¬ 
dizes  and  Commodities  which  are  exported  from  it. 

1  his  Father  has  fearched  in  vain  for  the  Inventor  of 
Cnina-ware,  for  the  Annals  fay  nothing  of  him,  nor 
how  it  came  to  be  invented  ;  they  only  fay  that  for¬ 
merly  China-ware  was  exquifitely  white,  without  any 
Defect,  and  that  whatever  was  transported  into  other 
Kingdoms  had  no  other  Name  but  Fhe  Precious  ' 
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Jewels  of  Iao  tcheou  ;  and  lower  it  is  added,  The  fine 
China-ware ,  which  is  of  a  lively  glojfy  White ,  and  a 
clear  Sky-blue ,  comes  all  from  King  te  ching:  It  is 
made  in  other  Places,  but  it  is  of  a  quite  different  Co¬ 
lour  and  Finenefs. 

In  fhort,  without  fpcaking  of  other. W  ones  of  tins 
fort  made  throughout  China ,  to  which  they  nevei 
o-ive  the  Name  of  Porcelain ,  there  are  fome  Pro¬ 
vinces,  as  thole  of  Canton  and  To  kicn^  wlieie  Lney 
work  in  Porcelain,  but  Strangers  cannot  be  deceived 
by  it  *,  that  of  Fo  kien  is  as  white  as  Snow,  buwiys 
no  Glofs,  and  is  not  painted  with  Colours  :  I  ho 
Workmen  of  King  te  ching  formerly  carried  thither  all 
their  Materials,  hoping  for  a  confiderable  Gam  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  Trade  that  the  Europeans  then  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Emouy ,  but  to  no  purpofe,  for  they  could 

not  fucceed. 

The  Emperor  Gang  hi ,  who  defired  to  know  every 
thing,  caufed  fome  of  the  Workmen  in  this  Ware 
to  be  brought  to  Peking ,  and  every  thing  proper  for 
their  Bufmefs  ;  they  omitted  nothing  that  was  lik^y 
to  give  Succefs,  being  under  the  Prince  s  Ey^.,  ana 
yet  we  are  affur’d  that  their  Work  failed  :  It  is  not 
unlikely  but  Reafons  of  Interefl:  and  Policy  had  thur 
Influence  in  this  Affair,  but  however  that  bo  it 
only  King  te  tching  that  has  the  Honour  to  produce 
China-ware  for  all  Parts  of  the  W orld  ;  even  the  Ja- 
panefe  themfelves  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  China. 

Every  thing  that  belongs  to  China-ware,  fays 
p  Dentrecolles,  for  it  is  he  who.  [peaks  in  the  reft  of 
this  Article ,  is  reduced  to  that  which  enters  into  the 
Compofition,  and  that  which  is  preparatory  thereto,, 
and  like  wife  to  the  different  kinds  and  the  manner  of 
making  it,  as  alfo  to  tne  Oil  which  gives  pt  up  Oicy», 
and  to  its  Qualities;  to  tne  Colours  wnicn  adorn  it, 
and  the  Art  of  laying  them  on  ;  to  the  baking,  and 
to  the  Meafures  which  are  taken  to  give  it  a  proper 
Degree  of  Heat  :  In  Abort  I  fliall  conclude  with 
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making  fome  Reflections  on  the  ancient  and  modern 
Porcelain,  and  on  certain  things  which  render  it  im¬ 
practicable  for  the  Chinefe  to  imitate  thofe  Defigns 
that  have  been  fent  them. 

The  Matter  of  China-ware  is  compofed  of  two 
forts  of  Earth,  one  called  Pe  tun  tfe ,  and  the  other 
Kao  I'm  this  latter  is  mixed  with  fhining  Particles, 
the  other  is  Amply  white,  and  very  fine  to  the  Touch. 
The  Pe  tun  tfe,  whole:  Grain  is  fo  fine,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  Pieces  of  a  Rock  got  out  of  Quarries,  and 
cut  into  the  Form  of  Bricks  ;  all  forts  of  Stones  are 
not  proper  to  form  Pe  tun  tfe ,  for  it  would  be  La¬ 
bour  in  vain  to  fearch  for  it  twenty  or  thirty  Leagues 
in  a  neighbouring  Province  ;  the  good  Stone,  fay  the 
Chinefe ,  ought  to  have  a  greeniih  Call. 

The  firft  Preparation  is  in  the  following  manner  : 
They  take  great  Iron  Clubs  or  Hammers  to  break  the 
Stone  in  Pieces,  after  which  they  put  the  fmall  Bits  in¬ 
to  Mortars,  and  by  the  help  of  certain  Peftles  made  of 
Stone  and  capp’d  with  Iron,  they  are  reduced  into  very 
fine  Powder. 

Thefe  Peftles  work  without  ceafing,  either  by  Man’s 
Labour  or  by  the  Affiftance  of  Water,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Hammers  of  Paper-mills. 

They  then  cad  the  Powder  into  a  great  Veflel  full 
of  Waio,  and  ftir  it  up  ftrcngly  with  an  Iron  Spa- 
tuia  ,  aiici  it  has  icfted  a  tew  iVÎinutes  there  fwims 
on  the  Sunace  a  Cream  four  or  five  Fingers  thick, 
which  they  take  oft'  and  pour  into  another  ^Veffel  full 
of  Water.  They  agitate  thus  feverai  times  the  Wa¬ 
rn]  of  the  m it  Veflel,  gathering  every  time  what 
fwims  on  the  lop,  ’till  there  remains  nothing  but  the 
grofs  Part  which  they  take  out  and  pound  afrefh. 

Widprefpect  to  the  fécond  Veflel,  wherein  they  cafl: 
that  which  was  gather’d  from  the  firft,  they  wait”  till  it 
has  formed  at  the  bottom  a  kind  of  Pafte,  and  when  the 
Vv  ater  appears  clear  they  pour  it  gently  off  that  the 
ci-un -uii  may  not  be  difturb’d,  and  throw  the  Pafte  into 
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large  Moulds  fit  to  dry  it  in  :  Before  it  is  quite  har- 
dened  they  divide  it  into  fmall  Squares  which  they  fell 
by  Hundreds  ;  this  Shape  and  its  Colour  have  given 
it  the  Name  of  Pe  tun  tfe . 

The  Moulds  wherein  this  Fade  is  thrown  are  >  a 
kind  of  large  Box,  the  Bottom  of  which  is  filled  with 
Bricks  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  an  equal 
Superficies  ;  upon  a  Bed  of  Bricics  thus  placed  ^  they 
lay  a  thick  Cloth  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth  as 
the  Box,  then  they  pour  in  the  Matter,  which  they 
cover  foon  after  with  another  Cloth,  upon  which  they 
place  another  Bed  of  Bricks  laid  fiat  wile  one  by  ano¬ 
ther  :  All  this  Apparatus  ferves  to  get  out  the  Water 
more  readily  without  lofing  any  thing  of  the  Sub¬ 
fiance,  which  as  it  grows  hard  readily  t^kes  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Bricks. 

There  would  be  nothing  to  add  to  this  Article,  if 
the  Chinefe  were  not  accuftomed  to  adulterate  their  y 
Merchandife,  but  People,  who  roll  final  1  Grains  of 
Pafte  in  Powder  of  Pepper  to  cover  them  with  it, 
and  to  mix  them  with  the  true  Pepper,  are  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  fell  Pe  tun  tfe  without  groffer  matter  mix’d 
with  it,  for  which  reafon  they  are  oblig’d  to  purify 
it  again  at  King  te  ching  before  they  ufe  it. 

The  Kao  lin ,  which  enters  into  the  Compofition  of 
China-ware,  requires  fomewhat  lefs  Labour  than  the 
pe  tun  tfe.  They  find  Mines  of  it  in  the  Bofom  of 
the  Mountains,  which  are  covered  outwardly  with  a 
reddifh  Earth  :  Thefe  Mines  are  pretty  deep,  and 
the  Matter  we  are  fpeaking  of  is  found  by  Lumps, 
of  which  they  make  fmall  Pieces  like  Bricks  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Pe  tun  tfe.  I  am  very  ready  to 
believe  that  the  white  Lartn  or  Plait  a,  cad  d  St. Paul  s 
Earth,  contains  in  it  a  Subftance  of  like  nature  with 
this,  tho’  the  fmall  fhining  Particles  have  not  been 

obferved  as  are  in  Kao  lin. 

It  is  from  the  Kao  lin  that  the  China-ware  receives 

its  Firmnefs,  becaufe  it  is  as  it  were  the  Sinews  there¬ 
of  ; 
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of:  Thus  it  is  the  Mixture  of  a  foft  Earth  that  gives 
firength  to  the  Pe  tun  tfe ,  which  is  got  from  the  hard- 
eft  Rocks  :  A  rich  Merchant  has  informed  me  that 
the  Englijh ,  or  Hollander s>  for  the  Chinefe  Name  is 
common  to  both  Nations,  purchafed  fome  Y'ears  ago 
Pe  tun  tft which  they  carried  into  their  Country  to 
make  China-ware,  but  having  forgot  Kao  lin  their 
Enterprife  came  to  nothing,  as  they  afterwards  owned  ; 
on  which  Occafion  the  Chinefe  Merchant  faid  with  a 
laugh.  That  they  would  have  a  Body  whofe  Flejh  fhould 
he  fuppor ted  without  Bones. 

They  have  found  not  long  ago  another  Material  fit 
to  enter  into  the  Compofition  of  China-ware,  which 
is  a  Stone  or  a  kind  of  Chalk  called  Ho  a  chê ,  which 
the  Chinefe  Phyficians  fay  is  deterlive,  opening  and 
cooling  :  They  take  fix  Parts  of  this  Stone  and  one 
of  Liquorice,  which  they  powder,  and  put  half  a 
Spoonful  of  the  Powder  into  a  Cup  of  frefh  Water, 
which  they  give  the  Patient  to  drink,  pretending  that 
this  Ptifan  cools  the  Blood  and  allays  the  internal 
Heat. 

Thofe  that  are  employ’d  in  making  China-ware 
have  thought  proper  to  ufe  this  Stone  in  the  room  of 
Kao  lin ,  and  perhaps  thofe  Parts  of  Europe  that  will 
yield  no  Kao  lin  may  furnifh  Ho  a  chê.  It  is  called 
Hoa  becaufe  it  is  glutinous,  and  has  fomething  of  the 
nature  of  Sope  :  The  China-ware  that  is  made  with 
the  Hoa  chê  is  not  fo  common,  but  much  dearer  than 
the  other  ;  and  as  for  the  Painter’s  Work,  if  compared 
with  ordinary  China-ware,  it  is  like  what  Vellum  is 
with  refpefl  to  Paper.  Beftdes  this  China-ware  is  fo 
light  that  it  furprifes  one  that  is  accuftoined  to  handle 
the  common  fort  :  It  is  likewife  more  brittle  than  the 
common,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  hit  upon  the  true 
Degree  of  baking.  There  are  fome  who  make  ufe  of 
the  Hoa  chê  to  make  the  Body  of  the  Work,  con¬ 
tenting  themfelves  with  making  a  fine  Glue,  wherein 
they  plunge  the  work  when  it  is  dry,  that  it  may 
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take  one  Lay  before  it  receives  the  Colours  and  Var- 
nifh,  by  which  means  it  acquires  a  great  deal  of 

As  to  the  manner  of  working  Hoa  che  I  fhali  now 
explain  it.  i#,  When  they  have  got  it  from  the 
Mine  they  walli  it  in  River  or  Rain-Water  to  fepa- 
rate  the  remainder  ot  yellow  Earth  tnat  i ticks  to  it. 
id.  They  then  break  it  and  put  it  in  a  Veffel  of  Wa¬ 
ter*  to  diffolve,  and  prepare  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Kao  lin.  It  is  affirmed  that  China-ware  may  be  made 
with  Ho  a  ché  alone  prepared  in  this  manner,  and 
without  any  mixture  ;  but  one  of  my  Difciples,  who 
made  of  this  kind,  has  told  me  that  to  eight  parts 
of  Ho  a  ché  he  put  two  parts  of  Pe  tun  tfe ,  and  that 
*in  any  thing  elle  they  proceeded  in  the  lame  manner 
as  when  they  make  the  common  China-ware. 

I  fhali  add  one  Obfervation  concerning  Hoa  ché  ; 
when  it  is  prepared  and  made  into  little  Squares  they 
foak  a  certain  Quantity  of  them  in  Watei  ,  and  make 
a  clear  Faite  in  which  they  dip  a  Pencil,  and  trace 
lèverai  Deiigns  upon  the  China-ware,  and  after  it  is 
dry  they  ffive  it  the  Varniffi*,  when  it  is  baked  thefe 
Defigns  appear,  being  of  a  different  White  from  that 

of  the  Body  of  the  China-ware.  ^  .  , 

They  paint  Figures  upon  the  China-ware  with  Che 
Jiao ,  which  is  a  kind  of  Stone  or  Mineral  like  AÎ- 
lum,  as  well  as  the  Hoa  ché ,  which  gives  another  kind 
of  white  Colour,  but  Che  kao  has  this  in  particular, 
that  before  it  is  prepared  as  the  Hoa  ché  it  muff  ^be 
burnt  in  a  Furnace,  afterwards  they  break  it,  and  give 
it  the  fame  Shape  as  Hoa  ché  -,  they  thrcw  it  into  a 
Veffel  full  of  Water,  ftir  it  about,  and  gather  at  fe- 
veral  Times  the  Cream  that  fwims  on  the  Top,  and 
when  this  is  done  they  find  a  pure  Mafs,  which  they 
ufe  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  purify’ d  Hoa  che. 

The  Che  kao  does  not  ferve  for  the  Body  ot  the 

China-ware,  for  nothing  but  the  Hoa  ché  can  fupply 

the  place  of  Kao  lin,  and  give  folidity  to  the  Ware 
r  Betides 
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Eefides  the  Barks  loaded  with  Pe  tun  tfe  and  Kao  lin 
there  are  others  full  of  a  whitifk  liquid  Subdance, 
which  is  brought  to  King  te  tching  :  I  knew  a  great 
while  ago  that  this  Subfiance  was  an  Oil  which  gives 
the  Ware  its  Whitenefs  and  Glofs,  but  I  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Compofition  which  I  have  fince  learn’d  : 
It  feems  that  me  Chine fe  Name  Peou,  which  is  given 
to  different  forts  of  Oil,  agrees  lefs  with  the  Liquor 
of  which  I  fpeak  than  that  of  Tfi ,  which  fignifies 
Varnifhj  and  1  believe  that  is  what  they  would  call 
it  in  Europe.  I  his  Oil  or  Varnifh  is  got  from  a  very 
hard  Stone,  which  is  not  very  furprizing,  fince  it  is 
pretended  that  Stone s  are  formed  of  the  Salts  and  Oils 
of  the  Earth,  which  mix  and  unite  intimately  toge¬ 
ther. 

Tho?  the  kind  of  Stone  which  makes  Pe  tun  tfe 
may  be  ailed  to  get  the  Oil  alfo,  yet  they  choofe  a 
whiter  fort,  the  Spots  of  which  are  of  a  deeper  Green. 

It  is  necefîary  at  firft  to  walla  the  Stone  well,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
Pe  tun  tfe  :  When  there  is  in  the  fécond  Veffel  the 
purefc  part  of  the  firft,  which  is  gained  in  the  manner 
before-mentioned,  to  about  a  hundred  Pounds  of  this 
Cream  they  add  a  Pound  of  Che  kao ,  made  red  by  the 
Fire,  and  beaten  fmall  ;  this  is  as  it  were  the  Runnet 
which  gives  it  a  Confidence,  tho’  they  take  care  to 
keep  it  always  liquid. 

.This  Oil  of  Stone  is  never  ufed  alone,  but  is  mixed 
h  with  another  which  is  as  it  were  the  Soul  ;  the  Com¬ 
petition  of  which  is  .as  follows  :  They  take  large  Pieces 
of  quick  Lime,  on  which  they  throw  a  little  Water 
with  their  Hands  to  reduce  it  to  a  Powder,  then  they 
put  on  a  Lay  of  dry  Fern,  on  which  they  put  ano- 
tner  Lay  of  Lime  :  Thus  they  put  on  feveral  alter¬ 
nately  one  upon  another,  after  which  they  let  Fire  to 
the  i  ern  :  When  all  is  confumed  they  divide  thefe 
Allies  between  new  Lays  of  dry  Fern,  which  is  done 
five  or  fix  feveral  times,  and  the  oftener  it  is  done  the 
better  is  the  Oil.  Here» 
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Heretofore,  fays  the  Hiftory  oi  Feou  leang,  befides 
Fern  they  made  ufe  of  the  Wood  of  a  Tree,  the  Fruit 
Of  which  is  called  Se  tfe  ;  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
d  o'icrhnefs  of  the  Fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  and  by  its 
fmalf  Crown,  it  feems  to  be  a  kind  os 
now  make  no  ufe  of  it,  perhaps  becaufe  it  is  exceed¬ 
ing  fcarce,  and  it  feems  probable  that  for  want  oi 
this  Wood  the  China-ware  that  is  made  at  piefent  is 
not  fo  beautiful  as  it  was  formerly.  1  he  Nature  of 
the  Lime  and  Fern  contribute  alio  to  the  Goodnefs  ot 
the  Oil  and  I  have  obferved  that  that  which  comes 
from  feme  Places  is  much  more  in  Requeft  than  that 

which  is  brought  from  feme  others.  _ 

When  they  have  got  a  proper  quantity  of  tne  A.nes 
of  Lime  and  Fern  they  throw  them  into  a  Wild  lull 
of  Water:  To  a  hundred  Pounds  yommuft  add  the 
Solution  of  a  Pound  of  Che  kao ,  and  uir  the  Mixtur  e 
well,  then  let  it  reft  till  there  appears  upon  the  Sur¬ 
face  a  Film  cr  Cruft,  which  they  gather  and  put  mto 
a  fécond  Veffel,  and  this  is  done  feveral  times  :  When 
there  is  formed  a  kind  of  Pafte  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fécond  Veffel  they  pour  off  the  Water  very  gently, 
preferring  the  liquid  matter  at  the  bottom,  and  this 
is  the  fécond  Oil  that  is  to  be  mixed  with  tne  pre¬ 
ceding;  That  the  Mixture  may  be  juft  it  is  neceffiiry 
that  the  two  Kinds  of  Oil  lhould  be  equa  y  t  ic  t, 
and  that  they  may  judge  when  they  are  io  mcy  dip 
feveral  times  fmall  Bricks  of  Pe  tun  tfe  into  both,  and 
when  they  are  drawn  out  their  Superficies  dneo/ers 
whether  the  Confiftence  of  botii  is  the  fame. 

As  for  the  quantity  of  thefe  Oils  the  belt  way  is  to 
mix  ten  Meafures  of  Oil  of  Stone  with  one  Meafure 
made  of  Afhes  and  Lime;  thofe  who  are  mol, 
fparing  never  put  lefs  than  three  Meafures  :  1  he  Mer¬ 
chant?  who  fell  this  Oil,  if  they  are  inclined  to  trick¬ 
ing  find  no  great  difficulty  to  increafe  the  quantity, 
for  they  need  only  to  put  Water  into  it,  and  to  cover 
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the  .Fraud  add  Che  kao  in  proportion,  which  hinders 
the  Matter  from  being  too  liquid. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Varnifh  called  Tfi  kin  yeou 
that  is  Varnilh  of  burnifh’d  Gold  ;  but  I  Ihould  ra¬ 
ther  call  it  Varnifh  of  the  Colour  of  Call-Brafs  or 
Coffee,  or  of  a  dead  Leaf.  This  Varnilh  is  a  new  In¬ 
vention,  and  to  make  it  they  take  common  yellow 
L.uth,  ana  manage  it  in  the  lame  manner  as  for 
P e  tun  tfe,  and  when  this  Earth  is  prepared  they  ufe 
none  but  the  fineft  fort,  which  they  call;  into  Water, 
and  make  a  kind  ol  Palle  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
common  Varnilh  called  Pe  yeou.  Thefe  two  Varnilhes 
cPfi  kin  and  Pe  yeou  are  to  be  mixed  together,  and  for 
tms  purpofe  they  ought  to  be  of  an  equal  Confidence 
which  is  tried  as  before-mentioned. 

They  likewife  put  into  the  Tfi  kin  Varnilh,  or  the 
Gil  or  .  .iiiiC  and  Fern-Alhes  prepared  as  aforelaid, 
and  ot  the  fame  Confiftence  as  Pe  yeou,  but  they  mix 
more  or  lefs  of  thefe  two  Varnilhes  with  the  Tfi  kin , 
according  as  they  would  have  it  deeper  or  brighter. 

■  4  w  Years  aS°  they .  found  the  Secret  to  paint 
with  the  Tfiom,  and  to  gild  the  China-ware  :  They 
have  likewife  tried  to  make  a  mixture  of  Leaf-Gold 
with  Varnilh  and  Powder  of  Flint,  which  thev  apply 
m  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  Red  with  Oil  -,  but  this 
Attempt  did  not  lucceed,  and  they  found  that  the 
Varnilh  Tfi  kin  look’d  better,  and  had  a  greater  Glofs 

,  1  n<;re  was  a  «me  when  they  made  Dilhes  with 
the  gilt  Varnilh  on  the  outfide,  and  ufed  the  pure 
white  Varnifh  within  :  1  hey  have  varied  fince  then, 
ant.  upon  a  Dilh  or  Veffel,  that  they  defign  to  varnilli 
with  the  Tfi  kin ,  they  applied  in  one  or  two  Places  a 
round  or  fquare  piece  of  wet  Paper,  and  after  having 
laid  on  the  Varnilh  they  took  off  the  Paper,  and 
painted  the  Space  unvarnilhed  with  Red  or  Blue. 

,  hen  the  China-ware  was  dry  they  varnilhed  it  in 
tue  ufual  manner  ;  feme  fill’d  up  thefe  empty  Places 

with 
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with  3-  blue  or  bluck  Giound,  witn  cl  cl-ngn  to  gild  it 
ülter  it  had  been  bribed  the  licit  time. 

Before  I  explain  the  manner  of  ufing  this  Oil  or 
Varnilh,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  Defcription  how  china- 
ware  is  made,  and  1  ftiall  begin  with  the  Work  that 
is  done  in  the  leaft  frequented  Places  of  King  te  t doing  : 

Within  one  particular  Place,  encompaffed  with  Walls, 
they  build  va  ft  Pent-hoincs,  wherein  appeal  a  great 
number  of  earthen  Veffels  one  row  above  another-, 

^is  wjthin  this  Compafs  that  a  number  of  Workmen 
have  their  Habitations,  and  have  each  their  particular 
Task  :  One  Piece  of  China-ware,  before  it  is  fit  for 
the  F urnace,  palles  through  the  Hands  of  abo  v-  t\  /  entry 
Perfons,  and  this  without  Confufion.  ^ 

The  firft  Labour  conflits  in  purifying  afrèfli  the 
Pe  tun  tfe ,  and  Kao  lin,  from  the  Dregs  that  remain 
when  it  is  cold  i  i  hey  brune  the  Pc  nee  //!',  a.  en  tiuoy 
it  into  a  Veffel  full  of  Water,  flirring  it  about  with 
a  large  Spatula  till  it  is  diffoived,  when  they  let  it 
fettle  a  few  Moments,  and  then  gather  what  fwims 
on  the  Surface,  repeating  it  in  the  manner  beforemen- 

tioned. 

As  for  the  Pieces  of  Kao  lin  there  is  no  occanon  to 
break  them,  for  they  only  put  them  into  a  clean  Bas¬ 
ket,  which  they  dip  into  the  Water,  and  the  Lao  lin 
will  diffolve  of  it  felf,  and  there  commonly  remain 
Impurities  which  mull  be  thrown  away.  At  the  end 
of  a  Year  this  Refule  is  thrown  of  a  Heap,  y-  -• 
makes  large  Hillocks  of  white  fpungy  Sand,  oi  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  clear  the  Place  where  they  work. 

Thefe  two  Materials,  being  thus  prepared,  they  muff 
be  mixed  in  a  juft  proportion  fo  that  for  line  China- 
ware  there  is  as  much  Kao  hn  as  Pc  tun  tfe  ;  lor  the 
middle  fort  they  ufe  four  Parts  of  Kao  lin  to  fix  of 
Pe  tun  tfe  -,  for  the  world  they  put  one  part  oi  Kao 

lin  to  three  of  Pe  tun  tfe . 

When  this  is  done  they  throw  the  IVfafs  into  a  large 

'  hollow  Place,  every  where  well  doled  and  pa  vac, 

then 
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tiien  they  tiead  it,  and  knead  it  till  it  grows  hard, 
which  is  very  laborious  ;  for  thofe  Chriftians  who  have 
been  employed  at  it  come  to  Church  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  cannot  get  leave  without  fubftituting  others 
in  their  room,  for  when  this  Labour  is  fufpended  all 
the  reft  of  the  Workmen  are  flopp’d. 

i  ne  Mafs,  being  thus  prepared,  tney  take  different 
pieces  of  it  and  fpread  upon  large  Slates,  they  then 
knead  it  and  work  it  every  way,  taking  great  care 
that  there  is  no  fpungy  place,  or  any  foreign  matter, 
for  a  Hair  or  a  Grain  of  Sand  would  fpoil  the  whole 
Work  :  If  the  Mafs  is.  not  well  kneaded  the  China- 
ware  will  crack,  fplit,  run,  and  warp.  It  is  from 
thefe  fir  ft  Elements  that  fo  many  excellent  Veffels  are 
made,  fome  by  the  Wheel,  and  others  in  Moulds,  and 
afterwards  finiftied  with  the  Chifel. 

All  the  fmooth  Works  are  made  the  firfl  way  ;  as 
for  inftance,  a  Difh  when  it  comes  from  the  Wheel 
is  very  rude  and  imperfedt,  not  unlike  the  Crown  of 
a  Hat  that  has  not  yet  been  put  on  the  Block  :  The 
Workman  gives  it  what  Widenefs  and  Height  he 
pleafes,  and  parts  with  it  almoft  as  loon  as  he  has  taken 
it  in  hand,  for  he  gets  but  the  value  of  half  a  Far¬ 
thing  for  a  Board,  and  every  Board  has  twenty-fix 
I  feces.  The  Foot  of  the  Cup  is  then  but  an  unfa- 
fhioned  Lump  of  the  fame  Diameter  that  it  is  defio-n- 
eu  to  be,  and  is  hollowed  with  a  Chifel,  when  the 

Cup  is  dry,  and  has  received  what  Ornaments  were  in¬ 
tended  for  it. 

As  fbon  as  the  Cup  is  taken  from  the  Wheel  it  is 
immediately  given  to  a  fécond  Workman,  and  foon 
after  delivered  to  a  third,  who  puts  it  in  a  Mould, 
and  gives  it  its  proper  Figure  :  A  fourth  Workman 
polifties  the  Cup  with  a  Chifel,  efpecially  towards 
the  ^  Edges,  and  makes  it  as  thin  as  it  is  neceffary  to 
render  it  tranfparent  ;  then  he  f crapes  it  feveral  times, 
moiftcning  it  a  very  little,  if  it  be  dry,  left  it  fhould 
break:  When  they  take  the  Cup  out  of  the  Mould  it 

mu  ft 
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muft  be  rolled  gently  upon  the  fame  Mould,  without 
prefling  it  more  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  otherwife 
it  would  not  be  exadtly  round,  or  would  warp. 

It  is  furprifing  to  behold  with  what  Swiftnefs  thefe 
Veffels  pafs  thro9  fo  many  Hands,  fome  affirm  that 
a  Piece  of  China-ware,  after  it  is  baked,  has  palled  the 
Hands  of  feventy  Workmen,  which  I  am  ready  to 
believe  after  what  I  have  feen  my  felf. 

The  great  Pieces  of  China-wrare  are  made  at  twice, 
one  half  is  lifted  upon  the  Wheel  by  three  or  four  Men 
that  it  may  have  its  proper  Shape,  and  the  other  half 
being  almoft  dry  is  joined  to  it,  and  united  with  the 
fame  matter  it  is  made  of,  moiften’d  in  W ater,  which 
ferves  inftead  of  Mortar  or  Glue  :  When  thefe  Pieces 
thus  fattened  together  are  quite  dry,  they  polifh  the 
Place  where  they  were  joined  with  a  Knife,  both  on 
the  infide  and  the  outfide,  which  by  the  means  of  Var- 
nifh  looks  as  fmooth  as  the  reft  In  the  fame  manner 
they  apply  Handles,  Ears,  and  fuch  like  things  to  the 
Veffels/  ' 

This  has  relation  chiefly  to  the  China-ware  that  is 
made  in  Moulds,  or  by  the  Hands  only,  fuch  are  thofe 
Pieces  that  are  hollow,  or  have  an  odd  Shape,  as  Ani¬ 
mals,  Idols,  Grotefque  Figures,  Bufts,  of  which  the 
Europeans  give  Patterns,  and  others  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture.  Thele  fort  of  Works  are  made  in  three  or  four 
Pieces,  which  they  add  one  to  another,  and  afterwards 
ftnifh  with  Inftruments  proper  to  hollow,  polifh,  and 
trace  the  different  Strokes  which  the  Mould  has  not 
impreffed. 

As  for  Flowers  and  other  Ornaments  which  are  not 
in  Relievo ,  but  are  as  it  were  engraved,  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  China-ware  with  Seals  and  Moulds,  and 
they  apply  Relievoes  ready  prepared  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  fix  Gold  Lace  on  a  Garment. 

That  which  I  have  feen  relating  to  Moulds  is  as 
follows:  When  they  have  the  Model  ol  the  China- 
ware  that  is  befpoke,  and  which  they  cannot  imitate 
Vol.  IL  Y  by 
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by  the  Wheel  only,  they  apply  to  the  Model  a  fort 
of  Earth  proper  to  make  Moulds,  and  when  the  Im- 
prefiion  is  taken  they  feparate  the  Mould  from  the  Mo¬ 
del  in  feveral  pieces,  which  they  fuller  to  dry  gently. 

When  they  defign  to  make  uie  of  it  they  bring  it 
near  the  Fire  for  ibrne  time,  after  which  they  fill  it 
with  a  Faite  proper  to  make  China-ware,  according 
to  what  thicknefs  they  defire  it  -,  they  prefs  it  in  all 
Places  with  the  Hand,  and  then  place  the  Mould  a 
Moment  before  the  Fire,  which  loofens  the  Figure 
from  the  Mould  by  drying  up  the  Moifture  that  united 
the  one  to  the  other. 

The  different  Pieces  thus  work’d  feparately  are 
united  again  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  China  Vef- 
fels  :  I  have  feen  Figures  of  Animals  thus  made  that 
were  very  heavy  ;  they  let  the  Mafs  grow  hard,  and 
then  giving  it  the  Figure  that  they  propofe  they  af¬ 
terwards  finifli  if  with  a  Chifel,  or  join  the  feveral 
Parts  before  work’d  feparately  :  Thefe  fort  of  Pieces 
are  made  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  are  in  great 
requeft. 

When  the  Work  is  finifhed  they  varnifh  and  bake 
it,  then  paint  it  if  it  be  defired  with  feveral  Colours, 
and  gild  it  and  bake  it  a  fécond  time.  Pieces  of  China- 
ware  thus  made  are  fold  extremely  dear  ;  all  thefe 
Works  ought  to  be  covered  from  the  Cold,  for  Moi¬ 
fture  makes  them  crack  when  they  do  not  dry  equally, 
and  it  is  to  avoid  this  Inconveniency  that  they  fome- 
limes  make  Fires  in  the  Laboratories. 

Thefe  Moulds  are  made  of  a  yellow  fat  Earth, 
which  as  I  imagine  is  common  enough,  being  got  in 
a  Place  not  far  from  King  te  t ching:  They  knead  this 
Earth,  and  when  it  is  become  firm,  and  a  little  hard, 
they  take  the  neceflary  quantity  to  make  a  Mould,  and 
beat  it  very  much  :  When  they  have  given  it  the  Fi¬ 
gure  that  is  defired  they  let  it  dry,  after  which  they 
finilh  it  upon  the  Wheel.  To  haften  a  Work,  that 
is  befpoke,  they  make  a  great  number  of  Moulds  that 

feveral 
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lèverai  Companies  of  Workmen  may  be  employ’d  at 
a  time. 

If  they  take  care  of  thefe  Moulds  they  will  lafl:  a 
long  while,  and  a  Merchant,  who  has  them  ready  by 
him  for  any  Works  which  a  European  may  befpeak, 
can  finilh  them  much  fooner  and  cheaper,  and  gain 
confiderably  more  by  them  than  another  Merchant, 
who  has  them  to  make.  If  it  happens  that  the  Moulds 
fhould  crack,  or  there  is  the  lead  Flaw  in  them,  they 
are  of  no  farther  fervice,  unlefs  for  China-ware  of  the 
lame  Figure  that  is  much  lefs  ;  for  then  they  put  it 
upon  the  Wheel,  and  repair  it  that  it  may  ferve  a  fé¬ 
cond  time. 

It  is  now  time  to  embellifh  the  China-ware  in  let¬ 
ting  it  pais  through  the  Hands  of  the  Painter  :  Thefe 
Ho  a  pe'u  or  Painters  of  China-ware,  are  as  poor  as  the 
other  Workmen,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  fome  few 
excepted  they  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  ferved 
at  the  Trade  but  a  few  Months.  The  Skill  of  thefe 
Ghinefe  Painters  is  founded  upon  no  Principles,  for 
they  only  do  things  by  Rote,  afiided  by  a  very  poor 
Imagination,  being  quite  ignorant  of  all  the  excellent 
Rules  of  this  Art,  and  yet  it  mud  be  owned  they 
have  a  knack  of  painting  China-ware,  as  well  as  Fans 
and  Lanthorns  of  a  very  fine  Gauze,  with  Flowers, 
Animals,  and  Landskips  which  are  judly  admired. 

The  Labour  of  Painting  is  divided  in  the  fame  La¬ 
boratory  between  a  great  number  of  W orkmen  :  It 
is  the  Rufinefs  of  one  to  make  the  coloured  Circle, 
which  is  near  the  Edges  of  China-ware  ;  another 
traces  the  Flowers,  which  are  painted  by  a  third  ;  it 
belongs  to  one  to  make  Rivers  and  Mountains,  to 
another  Birds  and  other  Animals  :  As  for  the  Figures 
of  Men  they  are  commonly  the  word  done  of  all. 

The  Colours  of  China-ware  are  of  all  forts,  and 
yet  you  feldom  fee  in  Europe  any  other  than  a 
bright  blue  upon  a-  white  Ground  :  However  I 
believe  our  Merchants  have  imported  others,  tho* 

Y  a  they 
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they  are  very  fcarce.  Some  have  a  Bottom  like  our 
Burning-glaffes,  fome  are  quite  red,  and  fpeckled  with 
fmall  Spots  :  When  thefe  fort  of  Works  are  brought 
to  their  utmcft  Perfedion,  which  is  difficult  to  do, 
they  are  greatly  efteemed  and  extremely  dear. 

In  Ihort  there  is  other  China-ware  painted  with 
Landskips,  mixed  with  almoft  all  forts  of  Colours, 
and  fet  off  with  the  Luftre  of  Gilding  :  I  hele  are 
very  beautiful  if  the  neceffiary  Expences  are  allowed 
for  the  making  them,  but  as  for  the  ordinary  China- 
ware  of  this  Kind  it  is  not  comparable  to  that  which 
is  painted  with  Blue  only.  "1  he  Annals  of  King  te 
tching  lay,  that  formerly  the  People  made  ufe  of  white 
China-ware  only,  perhaps  becaufe  they  had  not  found 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Iao  tcheou  a  Blue  lefs  pre¬ 
cious  than  that  which  is  ufecl  for  the  fineft  China-ware, 
which  is  brought  from  a  diftant  Country,  and  fold 
very  dear. 

They  relate  that  a  China-ware  Merchant,  being 
Shipwrecked  on  a  defart  Coaft,  found  by  accident  more 
Riches  than  he  had  loft;  for  wandering  upon  the  Shore, 
while  the  Sailors  were  making  a  fmall  Boat  out  of  the 
Wreck  of  the  Veil'd,  he  perceived  that  the  Stones 
proper  to  make  the  fineft  Blue  were  very  common 
there,  and  brought  with  him  a  confiderable  Load,  and 
there  was  never  feen,  as  they  affirm,  fo  fine  a  Blue  at 
King  te  tching  ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpofe  that  the  Chi - 
nefe  Merchant . afterwards  fought  for  the  Coaft  which 
Chance  had  before  conduced  him  to. 

This  fine  Blue  is  prepared  after  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  Firft  they  bury  it  in  Gravel  about  the  depth 
of  half  a  Foot  in  a  Furnace,  where  they  bake  it  for 
twenty-four  Hours  ;  then  they  reduce  it  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  Powder  in  the  finie  manner  as  other  Colours, 
not  upon  Marble,  but  in  great  China-Mortars,  the 
Bottoms  of  which  are  unglazed  as  well  as  the  Head  of 
the  Fellies  which  ferve  to  beat  it. 


But 
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But  there  are  fome  Obfervations  neceffary  to  be 
made  relating  to  this  :  i.  Before  it  is  buried  in  Gravel, 
in  the  Furnace  where  it  is  to  be  baked,  it.mufl  be 
well  walked  from  the  Earth  tiiat  adheies  to  it.  2.  It 
ought  to  be  enciofed  in  a  Box  made  ex  Chintt-ware 
weTl  clofed  and  luted.  3.  Vf  hen  it  is  baked  they  break 
it,  and  pafs  it  through  a  Searfe,  and  put  it  into  a 
glazed  Vellel,  pouring  on  it  boiling  Watei,  fluiing 
it  about,  and  then  they  take  off  the  Froth  which 
fwiins  on  the  top,  and  pour  off  the  Water  very 
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This  Preparation  of  Blue  with  boiling  Vv  ater  mult 
be  repeated  two  feveral  times,  after  which  they  take 
the  Blue  while  it  is  yet  moift,  and  reduce  it  into  a 
fine  Pake,  and  then  throw  it  into  a  Mortar,  where  they 

grind  it  for  a  confiderable  time. 

I  have  been  allured  that  this  Azure  01  Ld^is  Laxiili 
is  found  in  Coal-Pits,  or  among  the  red  Earth  that 
lies  near  them  :  I' here  are  home  upon  the  Sup^ificies  Oi 
the  Earth,  which  is  a  certain  Sign  that  in  digging  a 
little  in  the  fame  Place  you  may  infallibly  find  more 
They  are  found  in  the  Mine  in  fmall  pieces  about  tin 
bignefs  of  a  large  Finger,  not  round  but  flat  :  ^  i  he 
coarfe  Lapis  Lazuli  is  common  enough,  but  the  fine  is 
very  rare,  and  is  not  eafily  difcemablc  by  the  Lye, 
and  therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  try  it,  if  you  ate  not 
willing  to  be  deceived. 

This  Proof  confifts  in  painting  a  China-Difh,  and 
then  baking  it:  If  Europe  could  fupply  this  fine  A- 
^ure,  and  the  beautiful  Ljiu ,  which  is  a  kind  oi  \  io- 
let,  it  would  be  a  valuable  Commodity  for  King  te 
tchinv,  and  for  a  fmall  quantity  carried  thither  they 
mierht  bring  back  in  exchange  the  fineft  China-ware. 
I  have  already  faid  that  the  TJiu  is  fold  for  a  Tael  and 
eight  Mas  the  Pound,  which  is  nine  Livres  ;  and  a 
Box  of  fine  Azure,  containing  ten  Ounces,  is  fold  tor 
two  Taëls,  which  is  twenty  Sous  an  Ounce, 
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They  have  attempted  to  paint  Tome  China- VeiTels 
black,  with  the  fineft  China-Ink,  but  without  fuccefs, 
for  when  the  Veffels  were  baked  they  were  found  to 
be  very  white  ;  for  which  rcafon  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  black  Cole  ur,  not  being  fubftantial  enough,  was 
diffipated  by  the  Adlion  of  the  Fire,  or  elfe  they  had 
not  fuffiçient  Strength  to  penetrate  the  Lay  of  Varnifh, 
or  produce  a  Colour  different  from  Varnifh  alone. 

The  Red  is  made  of  Copperas  Tjao  fan ,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Chinefe  have  fomething  particular  in  this, 
ior  which  reafon  I  fhall  relate  their  Method  :  They 
put  a  Pound  of  Copperas  into  a  Crucible,  which 
they  lute  well  to  another  Crucible,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  fmall  Opening,  covered  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  eafily  uncovered  when  there  is  occa- 
fion  :  They  furround  it  with  a  great  deal  of  lighted 
Charcoal,  and  to  make  the  Reverberation  more  con- 
fiderable  enclofe  it  with  Brick  *,  while  the  Smoke 
arifes  very  black  the  matter  is  not  yet  Efficiently  done, 
but  it  is  when  there  proceeds  a  kind  of  a  fmall  fine 
thin  Cloud  :  Then  they  take  a  little  of  this  matter, 
moiften  it  with  Water,  and  try  it  upon  Fir-wood  ;  if 
it  produces  a  bright  Red  they  take  away  the  Fire  from 
about  it,  and  almoft  cover  the  Crucible  ;  when  it  is 
quite  cold  they  find  a  final  1  red  Cake  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Crucible,  but  the  fineft  Red  adheres  to 
the  Crucible  that  is  above:  A  Pound  of  Copperas 
yields  four  Ounces  of  Red,  wherewith  they  paint  the 
China-ware. 

Tho3  the  China-ware  is  naturally  white,  and  the 
Varnifh  they  lay  upon  it  ferves  to  make  it  more  fo, 
yet  there  are  certain  Figures  that  require  a  particular 
fort  of  White  on  the  China-ware,  which  is  painted 
with  different  Colours.  This  White  is  made  with  a 
Powder  of  tranfparent  Flints  calcined  in  the  Furnace 
after  the  fame  manner  as  Lapis  Lazuli:  To  half  an 
Ounce  of  this  Powder  they  add  an  Ounce  of  powder¬ 
ed  White-lead,  which  enters  into  other  Mixtures  of 

Colours  \ 
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Colours  ;  for  inftance  to  make  a  Green  they  take 
one  Ounce  of  White-lead,  halt  an  Ounce  of  powdei- 
ed  Flint,  and  three  Ounces  of  Tong  hoa  pen,  which 
I  believe,  according  to  the  Information  I  could  get, 
is  the  fin  eft  Scales  of  Copper  when  hammered. 

The  Green  thus  prepared  becomes  the  Mother  of 
the  Violet,  which  is  made  by  adding  more  of  the  White. 
The  Yellow  is  made  by  taking  feven  Drams  of  pre¬ 
pared  White  mentioned  before,  to  which  they  aad 

three  Drams  of  red  Copperas. 

All  thefe  Colours  laid  upon  China-ware  already 
baked,  after  being  varnifhed,  do  not  appear  green, 
violet,  yellow,  or  red,  till  after  they  have  received  the 
fécond  Baking  :  Thefe  feveral  Colours  are  laid  on, 
fays  the  Chinefe  Book ,  with  White-lead,  Sak-Petrc 
and  Copperas,  but  the  Chriftians  who  work  at  the 
Trade  mentioned  nothing  to  me  but  "White-lead, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  Colour  when  it  is  diftblved  in 


Gum- Water. 

The  red  Varnifli  or  Oil  called,  Yeou  li  hong ,  is 
made  with  the  Dull  of  red  wopper,  and  with  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  a  Stone  or  Flint  which  has  a  reddifh  Caff, 
A  Chriftian  Phyfician  aflured  me  that  this  Stone  ^was 
a  kind  of  Allum  which  they  made  uie  of  in  1  hyfick 
they  beat  the  whole  in  a  Mortar,  mixing  with  it 
young  Men’s  Urine,  and  the  Oil  Pe  yeou  ,  but  I 
could  not  difeover  the  Quantity  of  thefe  Ingredients, 
for  thofe  that  have  the  Secret  are  careiul  not  to  di¬ 
vulge  it.  . 

They  apply  this  Mixture  to  the  China  before  it 

is  baked,  and  they  give  it  no  other  Varnifli;  but 
they  nfiuft  take  heed  while  it  is  baking  thaï  tU  red. 
Colour  does  not  run  -,  they  have  affuPd  me  that  when 
they  lay  this  Red  upon  China-ware  it  is  not  made  of 
Pe  tun  tfe ,  but  Kao  lin ,  of  the  yellow  Earth  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Pe  tun  tfe  ;  it  is  veiy  like¬ 
ly  that  fuch  kind  of  Earth  is  molt  proper  to  take  this 

Colour. 
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Perhaps  fome  will  be  glad  to  know  how  this  Pow¬ 
der  of  Copper  is  prepared  :  It  may  be  remembred 
that  I  have  faid  elle  where,  that  they  have  no  coined 
Mon  y  in  China ,  but  inftead  of  it  make  ufe  of  Silver 
unminted,  and  that  there  is  much  of  it  of  a  bafe  Al¬ 
loy  :  However  there  are  Occafions  that  make  it  ne~ 
ceffary  to  reduce  it  to  fine  Silver,  as  for  inftance  when 
it  is  to  pay  the  Taxes,  or  fuch  like  Contributions, 
and  then  they  have  recourfe  to  Workmen  whofe  Bufi- 
nefs  is  only  to  refine  it,  they  having  Furnaces  made 
on  purpofe  to  feparate  from  it  the  Copper  and  the 
Lead,  and  of  this  Copper  they  make  the  Powder, 
which  probably  retains  fome  imperceptible  Particles  of 
the  Silver  and  Lead. 

Before  the  melted  Copper  hardens  and  congeals, 
they  take  a  fmall  Brufh  and  dip  it  flightly  in  Water' 
then  finking  the  Handle  of  the  Brufh  they  fprinkle 
the  Water  on  the  melted  Copper,  and  then  a  Pelli¬ 
cule  is  formed  upon  the  Superficies,  which  they  take 
up  with  fmall  Iron  Tongs,  and  plunge  it  in  cold  Wa¬ 
ter,  whence  the  Powder  is  formed,  which  increafes  as 
often  as  they  repeat  the  Operation. 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  if  Aqua  forth  was 
ufed  to  diffolve  the  Copper,  this  Powder  would  be 
more  proper  to  make  the  Red  of  which  I  am  {peak¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  Chinefe  have  not  the  Secret  of  makin» 
Aqua  fortis  and  Aqua  regia ,  their  Inventions  being  the 
mofc  fimple  that  can  be  imagin’d. 

Another  kind  of  Red  is  blown  on  in  the  manner 
following  :  They  take  Red  ready  prepared,  and  a 
Ripe,  one  of  the  Ends  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
thick  Gauze,  and  apply  gently  the  lower  End  of  the 
Pipe  upon  the  Colour  which  the  Gauze  takes  up,  af¬ 
ter  tins  they  blow  in  the  Pipe  upon  the  China-ware, 
winch  afterwards  appears  fpotted  with  fmall  red 
Specks.  This  fort  of  China-ware  is  {fill  dearer  and 
more  uncommon  than  the  preceding,  becaufe  the  Exe¬ 
cution  is  more  difficult,  if  all  the  requifite  Proportions  ; 
are  obier ved.  •  I 
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They  blow  on  the  Blue  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Red,  and  it  is  much  eafier  to  fucceed  therein  the 
Workmen  agree,  that  if  the  Expence  was  not  too  great, 
they  could  in  the  fame  manner  blow  Gold  and  Silver 
upon  the  Ware,  the  Ground  of  which  fhouid  be  black 
or  blue  ;  that  is  they  can  fpread  it  equally  like  a 
kind  of  Shower  of  Gold  and  Silver  ;  this  fort  of 
China-ware,  being  of  a  new  Tafte,  would  not  fail  to 
pleafe  ;  they  fometimes  blow  on  the  Varnifh  like  wife: 
Some  time  fince  they  made  for  the  Emperor  fuch  fine 
and  (lender  Works  that  they  were  obliged  to  lay 
them  upon  Cotton,  becaufe  they  could  not  handle 
fuch  delicate  Pieces  without  danger  of  breaking  them, 
and  as  they  could  not  dip  them  in  the  Varnifh, 
without  taking  them  in  their  Hands,  they  blow?d 
it  on,  and  fo  covered  the  China-ware  intirely  there¬ 
with. 

I  have  obferved  that  in  blowing  on  the  Blue  the 
Workmen  ufe  a  Precaution  to  prefcrve  the  Colour, 
which  does  not  fall  upon  the  China-ware,  that  they 
may  lofe  as  little  as  poifible  ;  this  Precaution  is  taken 
by  placing  the  Veffel  upon  a  Pedeftal,  and  fpreading 
under  the  Pedeftal  a  large  Sheet  of  Paper,  which  will 
ferve  for  fome  time  -,  when  the  Azure  is  dry  they  brufh 
it  off  the  Paper  with  a  final]  Brufh. 

But  for  the  better  underftanding  the  exa6t  Manner 
that  the  Painters  ufe  in  mixing  their  Colours,  and  in 
making  new  ones,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  the 
Proportion  and  the  Meafure  of  the  Chinefe  Weights. 

The  Kin  or  Chinefe  Pound  is  fixteen  Ounces,  cal¬ 
led  Leangs ,  or  Taels. 

The  Leang  or  Tael  is  a  Chinefe  Ounce. 

The  Tfien  or  Mas  is  the  tenth  Part  of  a  Leang  or 
Tael 

The  Fuen  is  the  tenth  Part  of  the  Tfien  or  Mas. 

The  Ly  is  the  tenth  Part  of  the  Fuen. 

The  Hac  is  the  tenth  Part  of  the  Ly. 
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I  his  being  underftood  the  following  is  the  Man¬ 
ner  that  they  compofe  the  Red  made  with  Copperas 
called  Tfao  fan ,  and  which  is  tiled  for  China-ware 
that  is  baked  again  :  To  a  Taël  or  Leang  of  Cerufs 
they  put  two  Mas  of  this  Red,  which  they  pafs  both 
together  through  a  Sear fe,  then  they  unite  them  with 
thin  Glue,  which  gives  them  the  Confidence  of  Fifh- 
Glut  this .  Glue  prevents  the  Red  from  running 
wnen  it  is  laid  upon  the  China-ware  :  As  the  Colours," 
if  they  are  laid  on  too  thick,  would  produce  Inequa¬ 
lities  in  the  China-ware,  they  take  care  from  time  to 
time  to  dip  the  Pencil  lightly  in  Water,  and  then  in 
the  Colour  they  are  about  to  paint  with. 

To  make  a  white  Colour  they  add  to  a  Leang-  of 
Ceruis  three  Mas,  and  three  Fuen  of  Powder  of  the 
molt  tranfparent  Flints,  which  has  been  calcin’d  in  a 
China-ware  Box  buried  in  Gravel  in  a  Furnace  ;  this 
I  owder  muft  be  impalpable  ;  they  make  ufe  of  Wa¬ 
ter  only,  without  Glue,  to  incorporate  it  with  the 
Cerufs. 

They  make  a  deep  Green  by  adding  to  a  Tael  of 
Cerufs  three  Mas ,  and  three  Fuen  of  the  Powder  of 
Flints,  with  eight  Fuen  or  near  a  Mas  of  Tong  hca 
Pen ?  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Drofs  of  °Cod- 
per  when  it  is  melted  :  1  have  juft  learnt  that  in  ufino- 
the  Tong  boa  pen  to  make  the  Green  it  muft  be  walk¬ 
ed,  and  feparated  carefully  from  the  Grains  of  Cop¬ 
per  it  is  mixed  with,  which  is  not  proper  for  "a 
Green,  nor  muft  the  Scales  of  it  be  ufed  which  are  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  Metal  when  it  is  hammered. 

As  for  the  yellow  Colour  it  is  made  by  adding  to 
a  ÿaeï  of  Cerufs  three  Mas ,  and  three  Fuen  of  the 
Powder  of  Flint,  and  one  Fuen  eight  Ly  of  pure  Red 
that  has  not  been  mixed  with  Cerufs:  Another  Work¬ 
man  has  told  me  that  to  make  a  good  Yellow  he 
put  two  Ini  en  and  a  half  of  the  primitive  Red. 

A  Tael  of  Cerufs,  three  Mas ,  and  three  Fuen  of 
theY  owder  of  Flint,  and  two  Ly  of  Blue  make  a 

f  •  deep 
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deep  Blue  inclining  to  a  Violet.  One  of  the  Work¬ 
men  that  I  confuited  thought  that  there  fhould  be 
eight  Ly  of  the  Blue* 

"The  Mixture  of  Green  and  White,  for  inflance  one 
Part  green  to  two  Parts  white,  make  a  Sea-green  that 

is  very  bright.  . 

The  Mixture  of  Yellow  and  Green,  for  mftance 

two  Parts  of  a  deep  Green  to  one  Part  of  a  Yellow, 
make  a  Green  that  refembles  a  faded  Leaf. 

To  make  a  Black  they  moiflen  Blue  in  W ater  fo 
as  to  make  it  a  little  thick,  and  mix  Glue  therewith 
macerated  in  Lime,  and  boil’d  to  the  Confidence  of 
Fifh-Glue  ;  when  they  have  painted  China-ware  with 
this  Black,  that  is  to  be  baked  over  again,  they  cover 
the  black  Places  with  White-,  while  it  is  baking  the 
White  incorporates  with  the  Black,  as  common  Var- 
nifh  incorporates  with  the  Blue  of  common  China- 

ware.  . 

There  is  another  Colour  called  Tftti,  which  is  a 

Stone  or  Mineral  like  Roman- Vitriol  *  according  to  the 
Anfwers  that  were  made  to  my  Queftions,  1  am  al- 
moft  perfuaded  that  it  is  got  out  of  Lead- Mânes,  and 
bringing  with  it  fomcthing  or  the  Nature  of  Lead  it 
infinuates  itfelf  into  the  China-ware  without  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  Cerufs,  which  is  the  Vehicle  of  other  Co¬ 
lours  that  are  laid  upon  this  Ware  tnat  is  baked  over 

again. 

It  is  of  this  Xfiu  that  they  make  the  deep  Violet, 
it  is  found  at  Canton ,  and  comes  alfo  nom  Peking 9 
but  that  from  the  laft  is  beft  -,  it  is  fold  tor  a  2  ael  and 
eight  Mas  a  Pound,  that  is  for  nine  Livres. 

"The  Xfiu  will  melt,  and  when  it  is  melted  or  foiten- 
ed  the  Goldfmiths  ufe  it  like  Enamel  upon  Works 
made  of  Silver  ;  they  will  put,  for  inflance,  a  fmali 
Circle  of  Tfui  round  any  fmali  Toy,  or  elfe  they  will 
fill  the  Eye  of  a  Bodkin  with  it,  and  lay  it  on  in 
the  fnape  of  Jewels  :  This  kind  of  Enamel  will  at 

length  wear  off,  but  they  endeavour  to  iemedy  that 

Incon- 
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Inconveniency  by  putting  it  upon  a  flight  Lay  of 
Glue. 

The  Lftu ,  as  well  as  other  Colours  of  which  I 
fpoke,  is  not  ufed  but  for  China-ware  that  is  baked 
over  again;  as  for  the  Preparation  of  Tjiu  they  do 
not  calcine  it  like  Lapis  Lazuli ,  but  break  it,  and  re¬ 
duce  it  into  a  fine  Powder  which  they  throw  into  a 
Veffel  full  of  Water,  flir  it  about,  and  caff:  away  the 
foul  Water,  preferving  the  Cry  fiais  that  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  V effels  ;  the  Mais  thus  moiften’d  lofes 
its  fine  Colour,  and  feems  outwardly  to  be  inclinable 
to  an  Afh-colour,  but  recovers  its  Violet-colour  again 
when  the  Ware  is  baked  ;  when  they  intend  to  paint 
China- VefTels  with  this  Colour,  it  is  fuflicient  to  moi- 
ften  it  with  Water,  mixing  therewith,  if  they  think 
proper,  a  little  Glue. 

To  gild  or  filver  China-ware  to  two  Fuen  of  Ce- 
rufs  they  add  two  Mas  of  Gold  or  Silver  Leaves 
carefully  diffolved  ;  the  Silver  upon  the  Varnifh  Ffi 
kin  has  a  great  Luflre  ;  if  fome  are  painted  with  Gold, 
and  others  with  Silver,  the  filver’d  VefTels  ought  not 
to  remain  fo  long  in  the  Furnace  as  thofe  that  are 
gilt,  becaufe  the  Silver  would  difappear  before  the 
other  would  have  been  baked  long  enough  to  attain  a  ' 
proper  Luflre. 

There  is  a  kind  of  colour’d  China-ware  that  is 
cheaper  than  the  painted,  and  perhaps  the  Defcription 
that  I  am  going  to  give  of  it  may  be  ufeful  in  Europe 
with  refped  to  Earthen-ware,  tho’  we  fhould  never 
attain  to  the  Perfection  of  China-ware. 

To  make  thefe  fort  of  Works  it  is  not  neceffarv 
that  the  Materials  made  ufe  of  fhould  be  fine  ;  they 
take  Difhes  that  have  been  already  baked  in  the  great 
Furnace,  but  not  varnifh’d,  and  confequently  are 
white  without  a  Glofs,  and  colour  it  by  dipping  it  in 
the  Veffel  wherein  the  Colour  is  prepared,  when  they 
would  have  it  all  of  one  Colour  ;  but  if  they  would 
have  it  of  different  Colours,  divided  into  Squares, 

whereof 
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whereof  one  is  green,  another  Ye!low’  .th^  a?; 
dIv  the  Colours  with  a  large  Pencil .  This  is  all  t 
Trouble  they  have  with  this  China-ware,  unlefs  that 
“  is  bled  the,  put.  We  Vemuta  » 

Places  as  on  the  Beak  of  certain  Birds,  ior  înltance , 

bit  this  Colour  will  not  bear  Baking,  becaufe  it  d.f- 
appears  in  the  Fire,  neither  is  it  very  lafting. 

When  they  apply  other  Colours  they  bake  the 

Cl™  ware  £»'&.>>  FK  ri"d“” 
China-ware  not  yet  baked,  they  p  aced  ca  e 

fnllv  at  the  bottom  of  the  Furnace,  under  a  vent 

hole  where  the  Fire  is  not  fo  flrong,  becaufe  a  ftrong 

TTirg  would  fpoil  the  Colours.  ^  # 

Colours  proper  for  this  fort  of  Cjnna-wam^e  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner  wz.  or  a  &re  ffli 

ptIcp  cTon*  hoa  Dien,  bait-1  etre,  unuxuw^ 

St  in  lat  proportion  I  have  not  learnt  ;  whenthey 

are  reduced  feparately  into  an  '^hoietS  with 
they  are  to  be  moiftened  and  united  t  g 

The  moll  common  Blue,  with  Salt-Petre,  and 
Powder  of  Flints,  make  a  Violet  -,  the  Yellow  is 
made  bv  adding,  for  inftance  three  Mas  of  red  Cop- 
piras  m  three  Ounces  of  Powder  of  Fhnts,  and  three 

White  they  add  four  Me,  of  the 
Powder  of  Flints  to  a  ïaïl  of  Cerufe  -,  all  theje  lngic- 
dients  are  to  be  moiften’d  with  Water.  This  is  a 
that  I  could  learn  relating  to  the  Colours  ot  th^  art 

of  China-ware,  not  having  among  my  Converts  any 

that  were  employ’d  in  that  kind  ot  Woro. 

Bkcl  Clnna-ware  has  alfo  its  Value  and  Beauty 

and  Is  caSed  0«  :  This  Black  is  lead^and 

like  to  our  concave  Burmng-glaffcs,  ^  1  Colour 

is  added  fets  it  off  very  agreeably  -,  the  back  Colour 

is  laid  upon  China-ware  when  it  is  dry,  and  loi  this 

purpofe  they  mix  three  Uunccs  Trial  alone 

Ounces  of  common  Oil  ot  btone  , 
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will  difcover  the  Juftnefs  of  this  Mixture,  according 
to  the  Deepneis  it  is  defignM  to  be  ;  when  the  Co¬ 
lour  is  dry  they  bake  the  China-ware,  then  they  ap¬ 
ply  tiie  Gold,  and  bake  it  over  again  in  a  particular 
Furnace. 

; The  lining  Black,  or  the  Looking-glafs  Black,  is 
given  to  China-ware  by  dipping  it  in  a  liquid  Mixture 
compofed  of  prepared  Azure  ;  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
ufe  the  finefl  Azure,  but  it  muft  be  a  little  thick,  and 
mixed  with  the  Varnifh  Pe  yeou  and  Tfi  kin ,  adding 
thereto  a  little  Oil  of  Lime  and  Fern- Allies  ;  for  in- 
itance  to  ten  Ounces  of  powdered  Azure  one  Cup  of 
±fi  kin,  feven  Cups  of  Pe  yeou ,  and  two  Cups  of 
Oil  op  Fern- Allies  burnt  with  Lime;  this  Mixture 
carries  its  Varnifh  along  with  it,  and  does  not  ffand 
in  need  of  a  new  one,  and  when  this  fort  of  black 
China-ware  is  baked  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 

middle  of  the  Furnace,  and  not  where  the  Fire  is  moil 
active. 

There  is  made  in  China  another  kind  of  Ware 

whicn  I  have  not  yet  feen,  but  it  is  full  of  Holes,  as 

1  1l  was  pink’d  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  Cup  proper  to 

contain  Liquor,  which  is  joined  to  that  Part  which 

is  pink  d  :  I  have  feen  other  China-ware  whereon  the 

Lbmefe  and  Tartarian  Ladies  were  painted  to  the  Life 

the  Drapery,  Complexion,  and  Features  being  exad- 

1}  cLrw^ch  at  a  diftance  one  would  take  for  ena- 
mell’d  Works. 

L  is  obiervable  that  when  they  give  no  other  Oil 
m  the  Porcelain,  than  that  which  is  made  of  white 
1  ebbles,  it  becomes  a  particular  Sort,  called  Tfoui  kL 
eing  mai  bled,  and  lull  or  an  infinite  number  of 
Veins,  i o  that  at  a  diftance  you  would  think  it  was 
aroken  to  pieces  and  united  again,  every  Piece  being 
in  its  former  Place  :  The  Colour  that  this  Oil  gives 
is  a  fort  of  a  whitifh  Afh-colour,  and  if  the  China- 
ware  was  quite  blue,  after  the  Application  of  this  Oil, 

it  would  appear  equally  veined  and  marbled  when  the 
Colour  became  dry.  j  have 
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I  have  been  fhewn  a  kind  of  China-ware  which  Î 
never  faw  before,  but  it  is  at  prefent  the  Falhion  : 
The  Colour  of  it  is  inclinable  to  an  Olive,  and  it  is 
called  Long  tfiuen ,  but  fome  call  it  Tfing  ko±  which  is 
the  Name  of  a  Fruit  not  unlike  an  Olive  *,  they  give 
this  Colour  to  the  China-ware  by  mixing  feven  Cups 
of  Varnifh  Tfi  kin  with  four  Cups  of  Pe  yeou ,  two 
Cups  or  thereabouts  of  Oil  of  Lime  and  Fern-Aflies, 
and  one  Cup  of  Tfoui  yeou ,  which  is  tne  Oil  ot  Flints; 
the  Tfoui  yeou  caufes  great  numbers  of  Veins  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  China-ware,  but  when  it  is  applied  alone 
the  Ware  is  brittle,  and  has  no  Sound  when  it  is 
fir uck  ;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  other  Varnifh  it 
makes  it  full  of  Veins,  caufes  it  to  found,  and  it  is 
not  then  more  brittle  than  the  common  China-ware. 

They  brought  me  another  piece  of  China-ware, 
called  Tao  pen ,  or  the  Tran] 'mutation  :  This  Tranfmu- 
tation  is  made  in  the  Furnace,  and  is  caufed  either 
through  Defebl  or  Excefs  of  Heat,  or  by  other 
Caufes  hard  to  be  guefs’d  at:  This  Piece,  which  did 
not  fucceed  according  to  the  Workman’s  Intention, 
but  was  the  Effed  of  downright  Chance,  was  not 
thought  lefs  beautiful  or  lefs  efteemed  on  that  account  ; 
the  Workman  had  a  Defign  to  make  red  Veffels,  but 
a  hundred  Pieces  were  intirely  loll,  and  this  of  which 
I  fpeak  came,  out  of  the  Furnace  like  a  kind  of 
Agate  :  If  they  would  run  the  risk,  and  be  at  the 
Expence  of  different  Trials,  they  would  at  length 
difcover  the  Art  of  making  conftantly  what  Chance 
has  once  produced:  They  have  now  learnt  to  make 
China-ware  of  a  fhining  Black  called  Ou  king ,  which 
at  ftrfl  was  the  Effed  of  pure  Hazard. 

When  they  apply  Gold  they  grind  it  fmall,  and 
diffolve  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  China-Difh,  till  they 
perceive  beneath  the  W ater  the  Gold  he  fmooth  and 
uniform  ,  they  let  it  dry,  and  when  they  ufe  it  they 
diffolve  it  in  a  lufficient  Quantity  of  Gum-Water; 
with  thirty  Parts  of  Gold  they  incorporate  three  Parts 
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or  Ceruis,  and  apply  it  on  the  China-ware  as  they  do 
Colours.  J 

As  the  Gold  laid  upon  the  China-ware  grows  dull 
at  length,  and  lOies  much  of  its  JLuftre,  they  redore 
it  by  moidening  the  China-ware  with  Spring- water 2 
and  ruboing.the  Gilding  afterwards  with  an  Ap~ate- 
Stone  ;  but  they  mud  be  careful  to  rub  the  VelTel  the 
fame  way?  for  inflance  from  the  right  to  the  left» 

It  is  principally  the  nages  of  the  China-ware  that 
me  iiiDject  to  naw  ;  to  remedy  which  Inconvenience 
they  ftrengthen  them  with  a  certain  Quantity  of  pow¬ 
dered  Chai  coal  made  of  Bajnboo ,  which  they  mix 
wnix  tin  Varnifh  that  is  laid  on  the  Ware,  and  which 
it  renders  or  an  Afh-colour  ;  afterwards  they  take  a 
Pencil,  and  lay  this  Mixture  on  the  Edge  of  the 
China-ware  already  dry;  when  it  is  time  they  lay 
die  \  arnini  on  tiie  Edges,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other  is  applied,  and  when  it  is  baked  they  are  as 
white  as  the  other  Parts  :  As  there  is  no  Bamboo  in 
Europe ,  it  is  my  Opinion  that  Charcoal  made  with  a 
Wiliow-iiee  may  ferve  in  its  dead,  and  efpecially  that 
made  with  Elder,  which  has  fomething  of  the  Nature 

It  mud  be  obferv’d  that  before  the  Ba?nboo  is  made 
ufc  of  the  green  Rind  ought  to  be  taken  off,  hecaufe 
itL  laid  that  the  Allies  of  this  Rind  will  make  the 
China-ware  crack  in  the  Furnace  ;  and  likewife  the 
W  orkman  ought  to  take  heed  that  he  does  not. touch  i 
tne  China-ware  with  greafy  Hands,  for  the  Place 
io  touch’d  will  infallibly  crack  while  it  is  baking. 

I  fhaii  add  another  Particularity  which  I  have  late- 
ly  learn  d,  and  that  is,  before  the  Varnifh  is  laid  on  ii 
îne  China-ware,  they  fmooth  it  carefully,  and  take  ji: 
off  the  little  Inequalities,  which  is  done  by  means  of  i: 
a  Pencil  rnade  of  very  fine  Feathers  ;  they  moiden  : 
tiis  Pencil  in  Water,  and  pafs  it  over  the  China-ware  jii 
with  a  light  Hand;  but  this  is  principally  obferved  : 
when  the  Ware  is  very  fine.  " 

When  1 
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When  they  would  give  the  Ware  an  uncommon 
Whitenefs  they  put  thirteen  Cups  of  Pe  yeou  to  one 
Cup  of  Fern-Allies  moiften’d  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Pe  yeouy  This  Varnifh  is  ftrong,  and  ought  not  to 
be  laid  ôn  China-ware  that  is  to  be  painted  blue,  be» 
caufe  after  it  is  baked  the  Colour  will  not  appear 
thro’  the  Varnifh  ;  the  China-ware,  on  which  they  lay 
this  Varnifh,  may  be  expofed  without  fear  to  the 
ftrongeft  Fire  in  the  Furnace  ;  they  bake  it  intirely 
white,  either  for  the  fake  of  that  Colour,  or  to  gild 
it  and  paint  it  of  different  Colours,  and  then  bake  it 
again  ;  but  when  they  intend  to  paint  it  blue,  that  the 
Colour  may  appear  after  it  is  baked,  there  fhould  on» 
ly  be  feven  Cups  of  Pe  yeou  to  one  Cup  of  Varnifh, 
or  the  Mixture  of  lime  and  Fern- A  flies. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  in  general  that  the  China- 
ware  Varnifh,  which  contains  much  Fern  -  A  flies, 
ought  to  be  baked  in  a  temperate  Part  of  the  Furnace, 
that  is  next  the  three  hr  ft  Rows,  or  about  a  Foot  or 
a  Foot  and  half  from  the  bottom  j  if  it  was  baked 
on  the  top  the  Allies  would  foon  melt,  and  run  to 
the  bottom  of  the  China-ware  :  It  is  the  fame  with 
refped  to  Red  made  with  Oil,  to  Red  blown  upon 
it,  and  to  Long  tfiucn ,  becaufe  of  the  Powder  of  Cop¬ 
per  which  enters  into  the  Compolition  of  this  Var¬ 
nifh  ;  on  the  contrary  they  ought  to  bake,  on  the  top 
of  the  Furnace,  the  China-ware  to  which  they  give  the 
Name  of  Ifoui  yeou ,  that  is,  as  I  have  faid,  the  Var¬ 
nifh  that  produces  a  multitude  of  Veins  that  makes 
it  look  as  if  it  was  pieced. 

When  they  would  have  the  Blue  cover  the  Veffel 
intirely  they  ufe  Leao ,  or  Azure  prepared  and  moi- 
ftened  with  Water  to  a  proper  Confidence,  in  which 
they  plunge  the  Veffel:  As  for  the  Blue  which  is 
blowed  on,  called  Tfoiii  tfing ,  they  ufe  Blue  finely  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  manner  already  explained  *,  they  blow  it 
on  the  Veffel,  and  when  it  is  dry  give  it  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Varnifli,  either  alone  or  mix’d  with  Tfoni  yeou , 
Vol.  II.  Z  if 
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if  they  would  have  the  China-ware  adorned  with 
Veins» 

There  are  Workmen  who  trace  upon  this  Azure, 
whether  it  is  blown  or  otherwife,  certain  Figures  with 
the  Point  of  a  long  Needle;  the  Needle  takes  off  as 
much  of  the  dry  Azure  as  is  neceffary  to  reprefent  the 
Figure,  then  they  varnifh  it,  and  when  the  China- 
ware  is  baked  the  Figures  feem  to  be  painted  in 
Miniature. 

There  is  not  fo  much  Labour,  as  one  would  imagine, 
in  China  ware  on  which  there  are  Flowers  ernboffed 
as  well  as  Dragons,  and  fuch  like  Figures  ;  for  they 
fir  ft  trace  them  with  an  Engraver  on  the  Body  of  the 
Veffel,  then  they  make  flight  Notches  about  them, 
which  gives  them  a  Relievo ,  and  afterward  apply  the 
Varnifh. 

There  is  a  kind  of  China-ware  which  is  made  in 
the  manner  following  :  They  frit  lay  on  the  ordina¬ 
ry  Varnifh,  and  bake  it,  after  which  they  paint  it 
with  various  Colours,  and  then  bake  it  again  ;  this 
colour’d  China-ware  is  much  admired  by  a  great 
many  People:  When  the  Painting  and  Gilding  are  j 
dry  they  heap  the  Pieces  of  Ware  together,  putting  j 
the  fmall  ones  into  the  larger,  and  then  place  them  in 
the  Oven. 

Thefe  kind  of  Ovens  are  made  of  Iron  when  they 
are  but  fmall,  but  they  are  generally  of  Earth  :  That  I; 
which  I  law  was  about  the  height  of  a  Man,  and  as 
wide  as  one  of  our  largeft  Wine-Veffels  ;  it  was  made  of 
feveral  pieces  of  the  fame  Matter  that  the  China-ware 
Cafes  are  of  :  The  bottom  of  this  Oven  was  about  \ 
half  a  Foot  from  the  Ground,  and  placed  upon  two  I 
or  three  Ranks  of  thick  Bricks,  with  a  good  Inclo- 
fure  of  Brick-work  round  it,  which  had  at  the  bot-  | 
tom  three  or  four  Vent-holes  ;  between  this  Inclofure  | 
and  the  Oven  was  a  Space  left  of  about  halt  a  Boot,  | 
except  in  two  or  three  Places  which  were  filled  up,  jj 
and  were  a  kind  of  Buttrefles  to  the  Oven.  I  be-  ;-j 

lieve  i 
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îieve  that  they  raife  the  Oven  and  Tnclofure  at  the 
fame  time,  otherwife  the  Oven  would  have  no  Sup¬ 
port. 

When  the  Pieces  of  China-ware  are  laid  upon  each 
other,  there  ought  to  be  care  taken  that  the  painted 
Places  do  not  touch,  for  that  would  certainly  fpoil 
them  ;  but  they  may  lay  the  bottom  of  one  Difh  in 
the  bottom  of  another,  tho*  they  are  painted,  becaufe 
the  Edges  of  the  bottom  of  the  Difh  that  is  put  in 
has  no  Painting,  but  the  Side  of  one  Difh  ought  never 
to  touch  the  Side  of  another  -,  thus  when  there  is 
China-ware  that  cannot  eafily  be  put  one  in  ano¬ 
ther,  the  Workmen  place  them  in  the  manner  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Upon  a  Laying  of  the  China-ware  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Furnace  they  put  a  Covering  of  Plates  made 
of  the  fame  Earth  of  which  the  Ovens  are  made,  or 
even  pieces  of  China-ware  Cafes,  for  in  China  every 
thing  is  ufeful  ;  on  this  Covering  they  put  another 
Lay  of  China-ware,  and  continue  to  place  them  in 
this  manner  to  the  top  of  the  Furnace. 

When  this  is  done  they  cover  the  top  of  the  Oven 
with  pieces  of  Earthen- ware  like  to  thofe  on  the  fides; 
thefe  Pieces,  which  jamb  one  within  another,  are  join¬ 
ed  together  with  Mortar  or  tempered  Earth,  except 
in  the  Middle,  where  there  is  an  Opening  left  to  ob- 
ferve  when  the  China-ware  is  baked  j  they  afterwards 
kindle  a  good  Quantity  of  Charcoal  under  the  Oven, 
and  likewife  upon  the  Covering,  from  whence  they 
throw  it  into  the  Space  between  the  Cafe  and  the  Fur¬ 
nace  :  The  Opening  on  the  top  of  the  Furnace  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  Pot  -,  when  the  Fire 
is  fierce  they  look  from  time  to  time  through  this 
Opening,  and  when  the  Vefièls  have  a  Glols,  and  the 
Colours  are  bright  and  lively,  they  take  a  Way  the 
Fire,  and  afterwards  the  China-ware. 

There  comes  a  Thought  into  my  Mind,  relating  to 
Colours,  which  are  incorporated  with  the  China-ware 

Z  2  by 
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by  means  of  Cerufs,  to  which,  according  to  the  Am 
nais  of  Feou  leang ,  they  added  formerly  Salt-petre 
and  Copperas  ;  if  they  like  wife  employ  Cerufs  in  the 
Colours  painted  upon  Glafs,  and  afterwards  give 
them  a  fécond  Baking,  would  not  this  Cerufs,  fo  ufed, 
recover  the  Secret  that  they  formerly  had  of  painting 
on  Glafs  without  deftroying  the  Tranfparency  ?  but 
this  may  be  judged  of  by  making  a  Trial. 

This  Secret,  which  is  now  loft,  makes  me  call  to 
mind  another  which  the  Chinefe  complain  they  are  not 
now  Mailers  of  ;  they  had  the  Art  of  painting  Fifh  or 
other  Animals  upon  a  China- Veftel,  which  were  not 
.perceived  till  the  VefTel  wa's  full  of  Liquor  ;  they  call 
this  kind  of  China-ware  Kia  tfmgè  that  is  Azure  put 
in  a  Prefs  on  account  of  the  manner  of  placing  it  : 
Here  follows  what  they  have  prefer ved  of  the  Secret, 
arid  perhaps  the  Europeans  may  fupply  what  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  have  forgot. 

The  China-ware  that  they  would  paint  in  this  man¬ 
ner  muft  be  very  thin  ;  when  it  is  dry  they  apply 
the  Colour,  not  outwardly,  according  to  Cuftom, 
but  on  the  infide  ;  they  generally  paint  Fifh  thereon, 
as  moil  agreeable  to  the  Place  when  it  is  full  of  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  when  the  Colour  is  dry  they  lay  on  a  kind  of 
thin  Pafte  made  of  the  fame  Earth  as  China-ware  ; 
this  Lay  inclofes  the  Blue  between  two  Plates  of  the 
fame  Earth  ;  when  the  Lay  is  dry  they  put  Oil  on 
the  infide  of  the  Cup,  and  fome  time  after  put  it  in 
the  Mold  ;  as  it  has  received  a  Body  on  the  infide, 
they  make  it  as  thin  as  poffible  on  the  outfide,  with¬ 
out  penetrating  to  the  Colour  ;  when  all  is  dry  they 
bake  it  in  the  common  Oven. 

This  Work  is  extremely  nice,  and  requires  a  dex¬ 
terity  which  the  Chinefe  are  no  longer  Mailers  of,  and 
yet  they  are  always  endeavouring  to  recover  this  Art 
of  Magical  Painting,  but  in  vain  :  One  of  them  al¬ 
lured  me,  not  long  ago,  that  he  had  made  a  new 
Trial,  and  had  almofl  fucceeded. 
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But  be  this  as  it  will  it  may  be  faid  at  prefent,  that 
the  fineft  Blue  is  now  feen  upon  the  China-ware  after 
it  had  difappearcd  for  fome  time  ;  when  they  lay  it 
on  it  is  of  a  faintifh  Black,  but  when  it  is  dry  and 
varnifh’d  it  is  entirely  hid,  and  the  China-ware  be¬ 
comes  white  ;  but  the  Fire  difcovers  all  the  Beauty  of 
the  Colours,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  natural  Heat 
difclofes  all  the  Beauties  of  a  Butterfly,  and  its  varie-- 
ty  of  Colours. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Art 
in  the  manner  of  laying  the  Oil  of  Varnifh  upon  Chi¬ 
na-ware,  as  well  with  refpedf  to  the  juft  Quantity,  as 
to  its  being  laid  on  all  Parts  equally  :  As  for  China- 
ware  that  is  thin  and  flender  they  lay  on  the  Varnifh 
twice  very  (lightly,  for  if  the  Lay  fhould  be  too  thick 
the  Ware  would  not  be  able  to  fupport  it,  and  it 
would  warp  immediately  ;  thefe  two  Lays  are  about 
as  much  as  one  of  the  common  fort  ;*  when  the  China- 
ware  is  more  ftrong  one  is  applied  by  Sprinkling,  and 
the  other  by  Dipping  ;  they  begin  with  taking  a  Cup 
in  one  Hand,  and  holding  it  hoping  over  the  Veflel 
of  Varnifh,  with  the  other  they  throw  on  the  infide 
as  much  Varnifh  as  will  cover  it  all  over  ;  this  is  done 
in  the  fame  manner  to  a  great  number  of  Difhes,  and 
when  the  fir  ft  are  found  dry  on  the  infide  they  var¬ 
nifh  it  without  in  the  manner  following:  They  put 
one  Hand  within  the  Difh,  and  fupporting  it  with  a 
fmall  Stick,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Foot,  they  dip 
it  in  a  Veflel  of  Varnifh,  from  whence  they  take  it 
out  again  immediately. 

I  have  faid  before  that  the  Foot  of  the  China- 
ware  was  left  unhollowed,  and  in  reality  it  is  not  till 
after  it  has  been  varnifhed  and  dried  that  they  put  it 
upon  the  Wheel  to  hollow  the  Foot,  after  which  they 
paint  a  fmall  Circle  on  it,  and  often  a  Chlnefe  Cha¬ 
racter  -,  when  this  Painting  is  dry  they  varnifh  the 
hollow  Part  juft  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cup, 
and  this  is  the  laft  thing  that  is  done  to  it,  for  after  that 
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it  is  carried  to  the  Laboratory  in  order  to  be  put  in 
the  Furnace  and  baked. 

I  have  been  furprized  to  lee  a  Man  keep  Heady  on 
his  Shoulders  two  long  narrow  Planks  on  which  the 
China-ware  is  placed,  and  pals  in  that  manner  thro* 
feveral  Streets  full  of  People  without  breaking  any 
Part  of  it  :  To  fay  the  truth  they  fnun  very  carefully 
every  thing  that  may  make  them  Humble,  for  they 
would  be  obliged  to  repair  the  Injury  done,  but  it  is 
very  furprizing  that  the  Porter  himfelf  Hiould  ma¬ 
nage  his  Steps  fo  well,  and  every  Motion  of  his  Body 
as  to  lofe  nothing  of  his  Equilibrium. 

The  Place  where  thefe  Ovens  are  prefents  another 
Scene:  In  a  kind  of  Porch  before  the  Oven  one  fees 
a  Heap  of  Boxes  and  Cafes  made  of  Earth,  defigned 
to  enejofe  the  China-ware  :  Every  Piece  how  inconfi- 
derable  foever  has  its  Cafe,  as  well  thofe  which  have 
Lids  as  thofe  which  have  none  :  Thefe  Lids,  which 
are  but  weakly  joined  to  the  lower  part  while  baking,  are 
eafily  loofened  by  a  fmall  Blow  that  is  given  it  :  As 
for  the  fmaller  Pieces,  fuch  as  Tea  and  Chocolate- 
Difhes,  they  have  a  Cafe  common  to  feveral.  The 
Workman  herein  imitates  Nature,  which  to  ripen 
Fruits,  and  to  bring  them  to  Perfection,  inclojjes  them 
in  a  Covering  that  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  may  pene¬ 
trate  by  degrees,  and  that  the  internal  Action  may  not 
be  interrupted  by  the  outward  Air  during  the  Cold 
of  the  Ni^ht. 

T  liefe  Cafes  are  linsd  on  the  infide  with  fine  Sand,  and 
this  is  covered  with  the  DuH  of  Kao  lin  that  the  Sand 
may  not  Hick  to  the  Foot  of  the  Cup  which  is  placed 
thereon  ;  the  top  of  this  Cafe  has  no  Lid  :  A  fécond 
Cafe  of  the  Figure  of  the  firH,  furnifh’d  likewifewith 
China-ware,  is  put  within  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
covers  it  entirely  without  touching  the  China-ware 
below  ;  and  it  is  thus  they  fill  the  Oven  with  great 
Piles  of  earthen  Cafes,,  or  Boxes  all  full  of  China- 
ware  :  By  the  AfHHance  of  thefe  thick  Veils  the 
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Beauty,  and,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  my  felf,  the  Com» 
plexion  of  the  China-ware  is  not  tanned  by  the  Heat 

of  the  Fire 

As  for  the  fmall  Pieces  of  China-ware,  which  are 
inclofed  in  large  round  Cafes,  they  are  all  laid  upon 
earthen  Saucers,  the  thicknefs  of  two  C  towns  and  a 
Foot  broad  ;  thefe  Bafes  are  fprinkled  with  the  Dult 
of  Kao  lin  :  When  thefe  Cafes  are  very  large  they 
put  no  China-ware  in  the  middle,  becaufe  it  would  be 
too  far  from  the  Sides,  whicit  would  came  them  to 
warp,  and  would  endanger  the  whole  Parcel.  It  is 
proper  to  take  notice  that  thefe  Cafes  are  one  third  of 
a  Foot  in  height,  and  that  part  of  them  are  not  baked 
any  more  than  the  China-ware,  however  they  quite 
fill  thofe  that  have  been  baked,  and  will  ierve  again. 

I  muft  not  forp-et  the  manner  in  which  the  China- 
ware  is  put  into  the  Cafes;  the  Workman  does  not 
touch  it  immediately  with  his  Hand,  becaufe  it  would 
break  it,  for  nothing  is  more  brittle,  or  at  leak  bend 
it,  and  fo  caufe  Inequalities.  It  is  by  the  means  of  a 
fmall  String  that  they  take  it  ofl  the  Board -,  tms 
String  is  fattened  to  two  Branches  of  a  little  crooked 
kind  of  a  wooden  Fork,  which  he  takes  m  one  Hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  holds  the  two  ends  of  the 
String  crofs-wife,  and  opened  according  to  the  Breadth 
of  the  China-ware  -,  by  this  means  he  {unrounds  it, 
raifes  it  up  gently,  and  puts  it  in  _  the  Crue  upon  a 
little  Saucer  :  All  this  is  done  with  an  incredible 

Swiftnefs.  ,  ,  r  ,  r 

I  have  faid  that  the  Oven  has  half  a  Foot  deep  ot 

large  Gravel,  which  ferves  to  place  the  Piles  of  mhina- 
ware  more  fafeiy,  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  Fur- 
nace  at  leak  feven  Foot  high.  The  two  Cafes  that 
are  at  the  bottom  of  each  Column  are  empty,  becaufo 
the  Fire  is  not  adive  enough  below  for  that  Part  which 
is  covered  with  the  Gravel,  for  the  feme  reafon  the  Cafe 
that  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Pile  is  empty  like- 
wife  Thus  they  fill  all  the  Oven,  leaving  none  out 
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that  Space  empty  which  is  immediately  under  the 
Vent-hole. 

They  take  care  to  place  in  the  middle  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace  the  Piles  of  the  fineft  China-ware,  thofe  at  the 
bottom  not  quite  fo  fine,  and  at  the  entrance  they 
place  thofe  that  are  ftrongly  coloured,  which  are 
compofed  of  a  Matter  wherein  there  enters  as  much 
Pe  tun  tfe  as  Kao  lin ,  unto  which  they  have  given  a 
Varnifh  made  with  a  Stone  fpotted  with  Red  or 
Black,  becaufe  this  Varnifh  has  a  greater  Body  than 
the  other.  All  the  Piles  are  placed  very  near  each 
othei^  .  and  join  together  below  and  in  the  middle 
with  Pieces  of  Earth,  applied  in  Rich  manner  that  they 
may  not  hinder  the  free  Railage  of  the  Flame,  which 
infinuates  itfelf  on  all  fides. 

All  forts  of  Earth  are  not  proper  to  make  the  Cafes 
which  enclofe  the  China-ware  ;  there  are  three  forts 
which  are  in  ufe,  one  is  yellow  and  common  enough, 
and  this  is  the  Bafis  of  the  Work  ;  the  other  is  called 
Lac  tou ,  and  is  a  ftrong  Earth  ;  the  third,  which  is 
oily,  is  called  Teou  tou .  Thefe  two  forts  are  got  in 
Winter  from  certain  deep  Mines,  wherein  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  work  in  the  Summer:  If  they  are  mixed  in 
equal  Parts,  thos  it  would  be  fomething  more  charge¬ 
able,  the  Cafes  would  Jaft  a  long  while  ;  they  bring 
them  ready  prepared  from  a  large  Village  near  a  Ri¬ 
ver  about  a  League  from  King  te  tching . 

Before  they  are  baked  they  are  yellowifh,  but  after¬ 
wards  they  are  of  an  obfcure  Red  :  It  is  to  avoid  Ex¬ 
pence  that  they  ufe  moil  of  the  yellow  Earth,  and  fo 
the  Cafes  feldom  Jaft  above  two  or  three  Bakings:  If 
they  are  but  (lightly  cracked  or  clove  they  bind  them 
with  an  Ozier-Band,  and  tho*  it  burns,  as  it  certainly 
will,  yet  the  Cafe  will  ferve  for  this  time  without 
hurting  the  China-ware. 

They  take  care  not  to  fill  the  Furnace  with  Cafes 
never  ufed  before,  for  there  muft  be  half  at  leaft  that 
have  been  already  baked:  Thefe  latter  are  placed 
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above  and  below,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Piles  they 
place  thole  that  are  newly  made.  Formerly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hiilory  of  Feou  leang ,  all  the  Cafes  were 
baked  in  a  Furnace  by  themfelves  before  they  were 
ufed  to  bake  the  China,  becaufe  then  they  had  lefs 
regard  to  the  Expence  than  the  Perfe&ion  of  the 
Work. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  ConflrudHon  of  the  Ovens 
or  Furnaces  -,  they  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
Porch,  which  ferves  inftead  of  Bellows  ;  it  has  the 
fame  ufe  as  the  Arch  in  Glafs-Houfes.  The  Ovens  are 
at  prefent  larger  than  they  were  formerly,  for  then, 
according  to  a  Chinefe  Author,  they  were  but  fix  Foot 
high  and  broad,  but  now  they  are  two  Fathom  high^ 
and  are  almoft  four  Fathom  deep  :  _  The  Arch  as 
well  as  the  Body  of  the  Oven  is  fufficiently  thick,  fo 
that  one  may  walk  upon  it  without  being  incommod¬ 
ed  with  the  Fire  :  This  Arch  or  Vault  is  not  flat  on 
the  infide,  nor  does  it  rife  in  a  Point,  but  grows  nar¬ 
rower  and  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  great  Vent¬ 
hole  at  the  Extremity  through  which  the  Flame  and 
Smoke  arife. 

Befides  this  Mouth  the  Oven  has  five  or  fix  Open¬ 
ings  above,  like  fo  many  Eyes,  which  are  covered 
with  broken  Pots,  and  yet  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
aflifl  the  Air  and  Fire  of  the  Oven.  3Tis  by  thefe 
Eyes  that  they  judge  if  the  China-ware  is  baked ,  they 
uncover  the  Eye,  which  is  a  little  before  the  great  V ent- 
hole,  and  with  Iron  Tongs  open  one  of  the  Cafes. 

When  the  China-ware  is  done  they  difcontinue  the 
Fire,  and  let  the  Door  of  the  Oven  remain  Unit  for 
fome  time  :  This  Oven  has  a  Hearth  of  the  lame 
Breadth  with  itfelf,  Handing  out  two  foot  from  the 
Mouth  ;  they  make  ufe  of  a  Plank  to  convey  the 
China-ware  into  the  Oven,  and  to  put  it  in  the  pro¬ 
per  Place  :  When  the  Fire  is  lighted  they  immediate¬ 
ly  fhut  the  Door,  leaving  only  a  neceflary  Opening  to 
throw  in  thick  pieces  of  Wood  of  a  Foot  long.  They 
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at  firft  heat  the  Oven  a  Day  and  a  Night,  and  then 
two  Men,  who  relieve  each  other  continually,  throw  in 
Wood,  and  one  Ovenful  generally  requires  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  Load. 

If  one  may  judge  of  it  from  a  Chinefe  Book  this 
Quantity  is  not  fufficient,  for  it  is  affirmed  that  for¬ 
merly  they  burnt  two  hundred  and  forty  Load,  and 
twenty  more  if  the  Weather  was  rainy,  tho’  the  Ovens 
were  lefs  by  one  half  than  they  are  now.  They  kept 
in  a  fmall  Fire  during  feven  Days  and  Nights,  afid 
on  the  eighth  Day  they  made  a  very  brisk  one  ;  it 
muil  be  obferved  that  the  Cafes  of  the  fmaller  Ware 
were  ready  baked  by  thernfelves  before  they  were 
put  in  the  Oven,  and  indeed  it  mull  be  acknowledged 
that  the  ancient  China-ware  was  much  ftronger  than 
the  modern. 

They  obferved  one  thing  which  is  negledfed  at  pre- 
font  ;  when  there  was  no  more  Fire  in  the  Oven  they 
did  not  open  the  Door  till  after  ten  Days  for  the  large 
Velfels,  and  five  for  the  fmall  ;  at  prefent  they  delay 
a  few  Days  before  they  open  the  Oven,  and  take  out 
the  large  VeiTels,  for  without  this  Precaution  they 
would  crack;  but  as  for  the  fmall,  if  the  Fire  was  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  beginning  of  the  Night,  they  take  them 
out  next  Morning  ;  the  reafon  of  it  is,  that  they  may 
ufe  lefs  Wood  for  a  fécond  Baking.  As  the  China- 
ware  is  burning  hot  the  Workman,  who  takes  it  out, 
makes  ufe  of  long  Skarfs  hanging  at  his  Neck. 

They  judge  that  the  China-ware,  which  has  been 
baked  in  a  final  1  Oven,  is  fit  to  be  taken  out  when 
looking  thro5  the  Opening  above  they  fee  to  the  very 
bottom  all  the  Ware  red-hot,  and  diflinguifh  one  Pile 
from  the  other,  as  alfo  when  the  painted  Ware  has  no 
Inequalities  arifing  from  the  Colours,  and  when  thefe 
Colours  are  incorporated  with  the  Body  of  the  Ware, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Varnifh  laid  upon  a  fine  Blue 
incorporates  with  it  by  the  Heat  of  the  great  Oven.  ! 
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As  for  the  China-ware  which  is  baked  overagain  in 
great  Ovens,  they  judge  it  to  be  baked  enough, 
i.  When  the  Flame  comes  out  not  red,  but  a  little 
whitilh.  2.  When,  looking  thro’  one  of  the  Open¬ 
ings,  they  perceive  the  Cafes  red-hot.  3.  After  hav¬ 
ing  opened  one  of  the  top  Cafes,  and  taken  out  the 
Veffels,  they  perceive  when  it  is  cold  the  Varnifh  and 
the  Colours  in  the  Condition  they  defire.  4.  When, 
looking  through  the  top  of  the  Oven,  they  fee  the 
Gravel  fhine  at  the  bottom  :  By  all  thefe  Signs  the 
Workman  judges  that  the  Veffels  are  perfectly  baked. 

I  have  been  furprized  to  hear  that  after  they  have 
burnt  a  hundred  and  eighty  Load  of  Wood  in  a  Day 
at  the  Entrance  of  the  Oven,  yet  on  the  Morrow  there 
is  no  Afhes  to  be  found  on  the  Hearth.  Thofe  that 
tend  thefe  Ovens,  and  are  accuftomed  to  bear  the  Fire, 
put  Salt  in  their  Tea  that  they  may  drink  as  much  as 
they  pleafe  without  being  incommoded,  but  I  can 
hardly  comprehend  how  this  fait  Liquor  quenches 
Thirft. 

After  what  Ï  have  related  it  is  no  wonder  that  China- 
ware  fliould  be  fo  dear  in  Europe^  efpecially  when  it 
is  known  that,  befides  the  large  Profits  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Merchants,  and  thofe  who  have  the  Commiffions 
in  China ,  it  feidom  happens  that  a  Baking  fucceeds  al¬ 
together  well,  and  fometimes  the  whole  is  lolf,  and 
when  the  Oven  is  opened  they  find  the  Ware  and  the 
Cafes  reduced  to  a  Mafs  as  hard  as  a  Stone  :  A  Fire 
too  fierce,  or  Cafes  in  a  bad  Condition,  may  ruin  the 
whole,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  regulate  the  degree  of  Fire, 
for  the  Nature  of  the  Weather  changes  in  an  Inftant 
the  Adion  of  the  Fire,  the  Quality  of  the  Subjed  on 
which  it  a  els,  and  that  of  the  Wood  which  ierves  for 
Fuel.  Thus  for  one  Workman  that  grows  rich  there 
are  a  hundred  that  are  ruined,  and  yet  they  tried  their 
Fortune  with  Lxpedation  of  Succefs,  and  the  Elopes 
of  fetting  up  a  Merchant’s  Shop. 
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m  /  Befides  the  China-ware  that  is  brought  into  Europe 
is  almoft  always  made  from  new  Models,  often  fo 
very  odd  that  it  is  difficult  to  fucceed  ;  for  if  it  has 
the  lead:  Defed:  it  is  refufed  by  the  Europeans ,  who 
take  nothing  but  what  is  finiffied,  fo  that  it  remains 
upon  their  Hands,  and  they  cannot  fell  it  to  the  Chi- 
nefe  becaufe  not  fuitable  to  their  Tafte  :  It  is  there¬ 
fore  neceffary  that  the  Pieces  that  are  taken  ffiould 
defray  the  Expence  of  thofe  that  are  returned. 

According  to  the  Hiftory  of  King  te  tching  their 
Gain  formerly  was  much  more  confiderable  than  it  is 
at  prefent,  which  is  hard  to  be  believed,  becaufe  they 
had  not  fo  great  a  Sale  for  China-ware  in  Europe. 
As  for  me  I  believe  that  it  arifes  from  the  dearnefs 
of  Provifions,  and  from  the  neighbouring  Mountains 
being  exhaufled  of  Wood,  which  now  is  brought  from 
a  great  diftance,  fo  that  the  Gain  is  divided  among 
too  many  Perfons,  and  the  Workmen  are  not  fo  skil¬ 
ful  as  they  were  in  Times  paft  :  Another  Reafon  may 
be  the  Avarice  of  the  Mandarins,  who,  employing  a 
great  many  Workmen  to  make  Prefents  for  their 
Patrons  at  Court,  pay  them  very  ill,  which  caufes  the 
Merchandife  to  grow  dear,  and  the  Merchants  poor. 

I  have  faid  that  it  is  difficult  to  execute  certain 
Models  brought  from  Europe ,  for  we  are  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Workmen  can  manage  all  that  come  from 
foreign  Countries,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  following 
Examples  :  I  have  feen  a  large  Lanthorn  of  China- 
ware  all  in  a  piece,  through  which  one  Light  fhone 
Efficiently  to  enlighten  a  Room  ;  this  Work  was  or¬ 
dered  feven  or  eight  Years  ago  by  the  Heir  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  T  hrone  :  The  fame  Prince  ordered  feve- 
ral  mufical  Inftruments  to  be  made,  and  among  others 
a  kind  of  fmall  Organ  about  a  Foot  high,  compofed 
ot  fourteen  Pipes,  the  Harmony  of  which  is  agree¬ 
able  enough,  but  they  attempted  it  in  vain. 

They  fucceedéd  better  in  making  Flagelets,  and  ia 
another 'Infiniment  called  Tun  lo9  compofed  of  feveral 
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fmall  round  Plates  a  little  concave,  each  of  which  had 
a  particular  Note  ;  they  place  nine  in  a  Frame  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Heights,  which  they  ftrike  with  Rods  like  a 
Dulcimer,  and  it  makes  a  kind  of  Chiming,  which  a- 
greês  with  the  Sound  of  other  Inftruments,  and  with 

the  Singers  Voices.  .  . 

I  imagin’d  that  they  had  the  Secret  of  mixing  a  lit¬ 
tle  Metal  in  the  Body  of  the  China-ware  to  vary  the 
Sound,  but  I  was  deceiv’d.  Metal  not  being  capable 
of  uniting  with  China-ware  -,  for  if  they  were  to  put 
a  Copper  Farthing  on  the  Top  of  a  Pile  placed  in  the 
Furnace,  as  foon  as  it  melts  it  would  pierce  all  the 
Cafes  and  Veffels  in  the  fame  Column,  fo  that  all 
would  have  a  Hole  in  the  middle  :  Nothing  can  give 
one  a  better  Idea  than  this  of  the  Operation  of  the 
Fire  upon  every  thing  in  the  Oven,  and  it  is  affirm’d 
that  every  thing  therein  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  State  of 
Fluidity. 

I  have  however  feen  Defigns  executed  which 
were  faid  to  be  impracticable  -,  thefe  were  Urns  above 
three  Foot  high  without  the  Lid,  which  rofe  like  a  Py¬ 
ramid  a  Foot  high  ;  thefe  Urns  were  made  of  three 
Pieces,  but  joined  together  fo  neatly  that  the  Place  of 
their  Union  could  not  be  difcover’d  -,  I  was  told  at 
the  fame  time  that  out  of  twenty-four  eight  only  fuc- 
ceeded  :  Thefe  Works  were  befpoke  by  the  Merchants 
of  Canton  for  the  European  Trade. 

To  return  to  thofe  Works  of  the  Chinefe,  which  are 
more  curious  than  ordinary,  they  fucceed  principally 
in  Grotefque  Figures,  and  the  Reprefentation  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  they  will  make  Ducks  and  Tortoifes  which 
float  upon  the  Water  ;  I  have  1'een  a  Cat  painted  to 
the  Life,  and  within  its  Head  they  put  a  fmall  Lamp, 
the  Flame  of  which  made  the  Eyes,  and  the,  affirm 
that  the  Mice  are  frighted  with  it  in  the  Night¬ 
time.  . 

They  make  alfo  curious  Statues  of  Kouan  in,  which 

is  a  Goddefs  famous  in  China  -,  they  reprefent  her 

holding 
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holding  a  Child  in  her  Arms,  and  fhe  is  invoked  by 
barren  Women  who  aredefirous  of  Children  ;  it  may 
be  compared  to  the  antique  Statues  of  Venus  and  Diana, 

with  this  difference,  that  the  Statues  of  Kouan  in  are 
very  modeft. 

There  is  another  kind  of  China-ware  difficult  to 
make,  and  very  fcarce  5  the  Body  of  it  is  extreanily 
thin 5  and  the  Suiface  imooth,  and  yet  it  appears  to  be 
adorned^  with,  different  Figures  :  The  manner  of  ma¬ 
king  it  is  as  follows  5  when  it  is  taken  off  the  Wheel 
they  put  it  in  a  Mould  engraved  with  Figures,  the 
Impreffion  of  which  is  made  on  the  Infide  of  the  Vef- 
fel,  while  on  the  Outfide  they  make  it  as  thin  as 

poffibie,  after  which  they  varnifh  it,  and  bake  it  as 
ufuak 

The  European  Merchants  fometimes  require  Plates 
of  China-ware  big  enough  for  a  Table,  which  are 
impoffible  to  be  had,  for  the  largeft  that  they  make 
are  but  a  Foot  long  5  if  they  go  beyond  it,  tho’  it  be 
never  fo  thick,  it  will  warp. 

The  Hiftory  of  King  te  tching  fpeaks  of  feveral 
Pieces  of  Work  ordered  by  the  Emperor,  which  they 
were  not  able  to  execute,  fuch  as  large  Pots  to  fet 
Trees  in,  01  for  Baths,  for  they  were  to  be  three  Foot 
and  a  half  Diameter,  and  two  Foot  and  a  half  high* 
the  Bottom  was  ljkewife  to  be  half  a  Foot  thick,  and 
t  e  Sides  one  third  of  a  Foot:  They  laboured  three 
Years  fucceffively  at  thefe  Works,  and  among  two 

hundred  which  they  attempted  to  make  not  one  fuc- 
ceeded. 

The  fame  Emperor  ordered  Plates  for  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  an  open  Gallery,  every  Plate  was  to  be  three 
Foot  high,  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  half  a  Foot 
thick,  but  they  could  not  be  made,  fo  that  the  Man¬ 
darins  of  the  Province  prcfented  a  Petition  to  the  Em- 
peror  i°  befeech  him  that  an  End  might  be  put  to 
thefe  fruitlels  Attempts. 
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However  the  Mandarins,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Genius  of  the  Europeans ,  have  fometimes  defired 
that  I  would  fend  for  new  and  curious  Defigns,  that 
they  might  prefent  the  Emperor  fomething  uncom¬ 
mon  :  On  the  other  hand  the  Chriltians  earneltly  be- 
fought  me  not  to  procure  any  fuch  Models,  for  the 
Mandarins  are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  put  off  as  our  Mer¬ 
chants,  becaufe  when  the  Workmen  affirm  any  thing 
to  be  impracticable,  they  caufe  many  a  Baltinadoe  to 
be  given  before  they  abandon  a  Defign  from  which 
they  expeCted  great  Advantages. 

As  every  Profeffion  has  its  particular  Idol,  and  as 
a  God  is  as  eafily  made  in  this  Country  as  an  Earl  or 
Marquifs  in  fome  Places  of  Europe ,  it  is  not  at  all 
furprifing  that  there  fhould  be  a  God  of  China-ware  ; 
The  Pou  fa,  which  is  the  Name  of  this  Idol,  owes 
his  Original  to  thofe  Defigns  which  it  is  impoffible  for 
the  Workmen  to  execute. 

They  fay  that  formerly  one  of  the  Emperors  abfo- 
lutely  required  that  they  fhould  make  China-ware  af¬ 
ter  a  Model  which  he  gave  them  -,  it  was  reprefented 
to  him  feveral  times  that  the  thing  was  impoffible, 
but  all  thefe  Remonflrances  ferved  only  to  excite  his 
Defire  the  more.  The  Emperors,  while  they  live, 
are  the  moft  formidable  Divinities  in  China,  and  think 
that  nothing  ought  to  oppofe  their  Inclinations  ;  the 
Officers  redoubled  their  Diligence,  and  ufed  all  forts 
of  Rigour  towards  the  Workmen,  fo  that  thefe  un¬ 
fortunate  Wretches  fpent  their  Money,  bellowed  a 
great  deal  of  Labour,  and  received  nothing  but  Blows  ; 
one  of  them,  out  of  Defpair,  threw  himfelf  into  a  red- 
hot  Oven,  and  was  confumed.  in  an  Inllant  ;  the 
China-ware  that  was  baking  is  faid  to  have  come  out 
perfectly  fine,  and  to  the  Emperor’s  Liking,  and  from 
this  time  forward  the  unfortunate  Man  paffed  for  a 
Heroe,  and  became  the  Idol  that  prelides  over  China- 
ware. 
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China-ware  being  in  great  Efteem  for  fo  many 
Ages,  perhaps  fome  may  be  defirous  of  knowing  how 
that  of  former  Times  differs  from  the  prefent:  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  China  has  its  Antiquaries,  who 
are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  every  thing  that  is  an¬ 
cien  t;  nay,  the  Chinefe  themfelves  have  naturally  a 
Veneration  for  Antiquity,  tho’  there  are  fome  who 
give  the  Preference  to  the  Works  of  the  prefent  Age  ; 
but  it  is  not  with  China-ware  as  it  is  with  Medals 
that  give  a  Light  into  Antiquity  ;  the  old  China-ware 
indeed  is  adorned  with  Chinefe  Characters,  but  they 
contain  nothing  Pliftorical,  and  therefore  the  cu¬ 
rious  can  find  nothing  but  the  Make  and  Colours 
that  can  give  it  a  Preference  to  that  of  their  own 
1 1  me. 

I  have  heard  it  reported,  when  I  was  in  Europe , 
that  China-ware  could  not  be  brought  to  Perfection 
without  being  long  buried  in  the  Ground,  but  it  is  a 
falfe  Notion,  and  laughed  at  by  the  Chinefe. 

It  is  true  that  in  digging  under  the  Ruins  of  old 
Buildings,  and  in  cleaning  old  Wells,  there  are  fome- 
times  fine  China- Veffels  found,  which  have  been  hid 
in  Times  of  Difturbance,  which  muft  needs  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  becaufe  they  were  careful  only  to  hide  what  they 
had  of  greatefl  Value,  in  order  to  recover  them  again 
when  the  Troubles  were  appeas’d  ;  and  if  it  is  in 
great  Efteem  it  is  not  becaufe  it  has  been  brought  to 
Perfection  by  being  buried  in  the  Earth,  but  becaufe 
its  original  Beauty  is  preferved  ;  and  this  alone  bears  a 
great  Price  in  China ,  for  they  will  give  great  Sums 
for  the  leaft  Utenfil  that  was  ufed  by  the  Emperors 
Tao  and  Chun .  | 

All  that  the  China-ware  acquires  by  lying  long  in 
the  Ground  is  a  Change  in  the  Colour,  which  like-  !< 
wife  happens  to  Marble  and  Ivory,  but  much  fooner,  [j 
becaufe  the  Varnifh  hinders  the  Moifture  from  infinu- 
ating  itfelf  fo  eafily  into  the  China- w are. 

Accord- 
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According  to  the  Annals  of  King  ^te  tching  there 
Were  formerly  Veffels  that  fold  from  fifty-eight  to 
fifty-nine  ‘taels,  which  is  more  than  eighty  Crowns, 

There  is  a  counterfeit  fort  of  this  China-ware,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  particular  in  the  Make  un  Ids 
with  refped  to  the  Varnilli,  which  is  made  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Stone,  and  being  .mixed  with  the  common  fort 
gives  the  Veffels  the  Colour  of  Sea-green  ;  when  it  is 
baked  they  throw  it  into  a  fat  Broth  made  of  a  Ca¬ 
pon  and  other  Meats,  then  they  bake  it  a  fécond  time, 
and  put  it  into  the  naftieft  Puddle  they  can  find,  where 
it  is  to  lie  a  Month  and  upwards,  and  when  it  is  ta¬ 
ken  out  it  pa  fies  for  three  or  four  hundred  Tears  old  ; 
this  counterfeit  fort  refembles  the  true  in  this,  that  it 
will  not  found  when  it  is  ft  ruck. 

They  brought  me  from  the  Remains  Di  a  largè 
Shop  a  final  1  Plate,  which  I  efteem  more  than  that 
which  was  made  a  thoufand  Years  ago.  There  is 
painted  at  the  bottom  a  Crucifix  placed  between  the  . 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John ,  and  it  is  faid  that  they 
exported  to  Japan  a  great  Quantity  of  this  fort,  but 
now  there  has  been  none  made  of  it  for  fixteen  opfe- 
venteen  Years. 

They  are  almoft  as  curious  in  ChiM ;  with  refped 
to  Glaffes  and  Cryftals  that  come  from  Europe ,  as 
the  Europeans  are  with  regard  to  China-ware;  and  yet 
this  has  never  induc’d  the  Chinefe  to  crofs  the  Seas  in 
queft  of  it,  becaufe  they  find  their  own  V/ are  more 
ufeful  ;  for  it  will  bear  hot  Liquor,  and  you  may  hold 
a  Difh  of  boiling  Tea  without  burning  yourfelfi 
when  you  take  it  after  their  way,  which  you  could 
not  do  even  with  a  Silver  Difh  of  the  fame  I  hick- 
hefs  and  Figure  ;  befides  China-ware  has  its  Luftré 
as  well  as  Glafs,  and  if  it  is  lefs  tranfparent  it  is 
likewife  lefs  brittle  :  That  which  happens  to  Glafs 
newly  made  happens  likewife  to  China-ware,  v/hich 
fhews  the  Conformity  of  their  Nature  ;  it  Glafs  may 
be  cut  with  a  Diamond,  the  Diamond  likewife  is 
Vo  l.  IF  A  a  ufed 
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ufed  to  reunite  the  Parts  of  the  China-ware  when  bro¬ 
ken  ;  and  this  is  even  a  Trade  among  them,  for  there 
are  Workmen  employ'd  in  nothing  elfe  but  mending 
broken  Veffels*,  they  ufe  a  Diamond  like  a  Needle 
to  make  frnall  Holes  in  the  Ware,  fewing  it  together 
with  fine  Threads  of  Tin,  and  fo  make  it  as  ufeful 
as  before,  infomuch  that  it  is  hardly  perceived  to  have 
been  broken  at  all. 

I  make  no  Queftion  but  I  have  raifed  a  difficulty 
which  I  ought  to  explain  -,  I  have  faid  that  there 
come  conftantly  to  King  te  tching  Barks  loaded  with 
Petun  tfe  and  Kao  Un ,  and  that  after  they  have  been 
purified  the  Drofs  which  remains  is  thrown  into 
great  Heaps  ;  and  I  have  added  that  there  are  3000 
Ovens  at  King  te  tching  that  are  filled  with  Cafes  and 
China-ware,  and  that  thefe  Cafes  can  ferve  but  two 
or  three  times,  as  alfo  that  an  entire  Baking  is  often 
loft  ;  hence  it  is  natural  to  enquire  what  bottom- 
lefs  Pit  they  have  to  receive  this  Refufe  for  1300 
Years  paft. 

The"  Situation  of  King  te  tching ,  and  the  Manner  in 
which  it  is  built,  will  explain  this  Matter  :  King  te 
tching ,  that  was  but  frnall  at  firft,  is  increas'd  prodi¬ 
giously  by  the  great  number  of  Houfes  which  have  | 
been  building  and  are  built  every  Day  j  every  Edi¬ 
fice  is  furrounded  with  Walls,  and  the  Bricks  of  which 
they  are  built  are  not  laid  ftatwife  on  each  other,  nor 
united  with  Mortar,  but  they  cafe  thefe  Walls  with 
long  broad  Bricks  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Body 
of  the  Wall  is  like  an  empty  Coffer*,  when  they 
have  laid  two  or  three  Rows  of  Bricks  for  a  Foun¬ 
dation,  they  fill  up  the  empty  Spaces  with  broken 
Veffels,  on  which  they  lay  tempered  Earth  like  li¬ 
quid  Mortar,  and  thus  they  make  the  Body  of  the  j 
Wall  ;  this  Mortar  unites  altogether,  and  makes  as  it  ; 
were  one  Mafs  of  the  whole. 

At  a  diftance  thefe  Walls  feem  to  be  made  of  fine  j 
gray  Stones  exactly  fquare,  and  fniooth’d  with  a 

*  Chifel  ; 
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Chifel;  and  what  is  furprifing,  if  they  would  but 
cover  the  Top  with  good  Tiles,  they  would  laft  a 
hundred  Years. 

Thus  it  appears  what  becomes  of  part  of  the  Re- 
fufe  of  China-ware  and  Ovens  -,  the  reft  is  commonly 
caft  on  the  Banks  of  the  River  v/hich  runs  below  King 
te  tching ,  fo  that  by  length  of  Time  they  gain  fome- 
thing  from  the  River  -,  and  this  Refufe  being  moiften- 
ed  with  the  Rain,  and  trod  fmooth  by  the  P^ffen- 
gers,  becomes  fit  for  Markets  to  be  kept  on  it,  and 
afterwards  is  form’d  into  Streets  ;  befides  this  there 
is  a  great  deal  fwallow’d  up  by  the  River,  whofe 
Channel  is  faid  to  be  quite  paved  with  it,  which  rnuft 
afford  a  very  agreeable  Sight  :  From  what  I  have 
laid*  it  is  no  hard  Matter  to  judge  what  is  become  of 
this  Refufe  for  fo  many  Ages,  and  what  the  Abyfs  is 
that  fwallows  it  up. 


Of  thei r  Silk  -  Manufacî ure. 

T  T  was  from  Greece  formerly  that  Italy  received  the 
A  rich  Prefent  of  Silk,  which  in  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
man  Emperors  was  worth  its  weight  in  Gold;  Greece 
was  indebted  for  itx  to  the  Ferfians ,  and  thefe  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Authors  who  have  wrote  with  moft 
Sincerity,  as  M.  de  Herbelot  obferves,  acknowledge  that 
it  was  originally  from  China  that  they  received  their 
Silkworms,  and  learnt  the  Art  of  bringing  them  up. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  Memoirs  of  à 
Time  fo  early  as  that  wherein  Silkworms  were  firft 
difcovered  in  China,  and  yet  the  moft  ancient  Wri¬ 
ters  of  this  Empire  attribute  the  Difcovery  to  one  of 
the  Wives  of  the  Emperor  Hoang  ti ,  called  Si  ling. 

Till  the  time  of  this  Queen,  when  the  Country  was- 
but  newly  cleared,  the  People  ufed  the  Skins  of  Ani~ 

A  a  2  mais 
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mais  for  Garments,  but  they  not  being  fufficient  for 
the  Number  of  Inhabitants,  which  multiplied  greatly  3 
Neceffity  made  them  induftrious,  fo  that  they  found 
out  Cloth  to  cover  themfelves  withal,  but  it  was  this 
Princefs  to  whom  they  are  obliged  for  the  Invention 
of  the  Silk-Manufa&ure. 

Afterwards  the  Emprefies  were  agreeably  employed 
in  hatching  and  feeding  Silkworms,  unwinding  the 
Silk,  and  putting  it  to  a  proper  ufe  :  There  was  even 
an  Orchard  in  the  Palace  fet  apart  for  Mulberry-trees, 
where  the  Emprefs,  accompany9 d  with  the  Queens 
and  the  Court- Ladies,  went  to  gather  with  her  own 
Hand  the  Leaves  of  three  Branches  which  her  Ser¬ 
vants  brought  within  her  Reach  -,  the  fine  Pieces  of 
Silk  which  fhe  made  herfelf,  or  were  made  by  her  Or¬ 
der,  were  defigned  for  the  Ceremony  of  the  great  Sa¬ 
crifice  to  Chang  ti. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  Policy,  rather  than  any  thing 
elfe,  gave  rife  to  this  Practice  with  defign  to  en¬ 
gage,  by  fiich  great  Examples,  the  Princeffes,  Ladies 
of  Quality,  and  all  the  People  in  general  to  nourifii 
Silkworms. 

But  this  Cuftom  has  been  left  off  for  fome  time, 
yet  there  is  within  the  Wails  of  the  Palace  a  parti¬ 
cular  Difhdct  full  of  Lloufes  wherein  the  French  Je- 
fuits  Church  Hands,  the  Entrance  to  which  is  ftill 
called  the  Road  that  leads  to  the  Palace ,  fet  apart  for 
Silkworms  for  the  Diverfion  of  the  Emprefs  and  the 
Queens. 

China  may  be  called  the  Country  of  Silk,  for  it 
fieems  to  be  inexhaufiible,  fupplying  feveral  Nations 
in  Afia  and  Europe ,  and  the  Emperor,  the  Princes, 
the  Dorriefticks,  the  Mandarins,  Men  of  Letters, 
Women,  and  all  in  general  whole  Circumftances  are 
tolerable  wear  Garments  of  Silk,  and  are  cloathed 
with  Sattin  or  Damask  ;  there  are  none  but  the 
meaner  People  and  Peafants  that  wear  blue  Callicoes. 

The 
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The  feveral  Provinces  of  the  Empire  fupply  admi¬ 
rable  fine  Silks,  yet  that  is  befl  which  comes  from 
T che  kiang  :  The  Chinefe  reckon  that  to  be  the  belt 
Silk  which  is  white,  foft,  and  fine,  for  if  it  feels 
rough  they  deem  it  bad  ;  they  often,  to  make  it  look 
well,  do  it  over  with  a  certain  Water  made  of  Rice 
and  Lime,  which  burns  it,  and  makes  it  not  fit  to  be 
milled  when  it  is  brought  into  Europe. 

But  as  for  that  which  is  good  nothing  is  more  eafy 
than  to  mill  it  ;  a  Chinefe  Workman  can  mill  this  Silk 
above  an  Hour  together  without  refling,  that  is  with¬ 
out  breaking  a  Thread,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more 
neat  or  beautiful. 

The  Mills  that  they  make  ufe  of  are  very  different 
from  thofe  in  Europe  -,  two  or  three  wretched  Blades  of 
Bamboo  with  a  Cog-wheel  are  Efficient  ;  it  is  furpri- 
fing  to  fee  the  Simplicity  of  the  Inftruments  with  which 
they  make  the  fined:  Silk. 

There  is  at  Canton  another  kind  of  Silk,  which  comes 
from  Tong  king ,  that  is  not  comparable  to  that  which 
comes  from  Tche  kiang ,  and  of  this  Silk  they  make  the 
fined  Pieces  in  the  Province  of  Kiang  nan ,  for  to  this 
Province  the  beft  Workmen  refort,  who  fupply  the 
Emperor  with  Silks  for  his  own  ufe,  and  to  make 
Prefents  ;  the  great  Trade  that  they  drive  at  Canton , 
whither  all  Strangers  refort,  draws  thither  likewife  a 
great  Number  of  the  befl  Workmen. 

They  could  make  Silks  as  rich  as  any  in  Europe , 
if  they  were  fure  that  they  would  fell,  but  they  confine 
themfelves  to  the  more  fimple  forts,  becaufe  the  Chi- 
nefe  prefer  the  ufeful  to  the  agreeable. 

They  make  indeed  Cloth  of  Gold,  but  they  do 
not  make  the  Gold  into  fmall  Wire,  that  they  may 
mix  it  with  the  Thread  as  is  done  in  Europe ,  but  they 
content  themfelves  with  gilding  a  long  Sheet  of  Paper 
which  they  cut  into  fmall  Slips,  and  very  ingenioufly 
çovçr  filken  Threads  therewith. 
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This  Cloth  is  very  beautiful  when  it  firfl  comes  out 
of  the  Workman’s  Hands,  but  they  laft  but  a  ffiort 
time,  and  are  not  proper  for  Garments,  bécaufe  the 
Air  and  Moifture  foon  tarnifh  the  Luftre  of  the  Gold, 
but  they  are  proper  to  make  Furniture  and  Ornaments 
for  Churches  -,  there  are  none  but  Mandarins  and  their 
Wives  that  make  ufe  of  tiffs  Cloth  in  their  Habits, 

and  they  but  very  feldom. , 

The  Silks  ufed  by  the  Chinefe ,  befides  what  have 
been  already  mention’d,  are  fine  flo-wer’d  Gauzes  of 
which  they  make  their  Summer-habits,  Damasks  of 
all  Sorts  and  Colours,  ftriped  Sattins,  black  Sattins  of 
Nan  king ,  coarfe  Taffeties  that  are  very  ferviceable, 
and  feveral  other  forts,  fome  flowered  like  Grograms, 
others  the  Flowers  of  which  are  open  like  Gauzes, 
others  that  are  ftriped  in  a  very  good  Tafte,  or  mar¬ 
bled,  or  work’d  with  little  Rofes,  &c.  Crape,  Bro¬ 
cade,  Plufh,  and  various  forts  of  Velvet  ;  that  which 
is  dy’d  Crimfon  is  the  dear eft,  but  one  may  be  eafi- 
]y  deceiv’d  in  it  ;  the  way  to  difcover  the  Falfe  is  to 
take  Juice  of  Limon  mixed  with  Lime,  and  to  put  a 
few  Drops  of  it  in  diffèrent  Places  5  if  the  Colour 
changes  Stis  a  fign  that  it  is  counterfeit. 

Finally  the  Chinefe  have  an  infinite  Number  of 
other  Silks,  the  Names  of  which  are  unknown  in  Eu¬ 
rope ,  but  there  are  two  forts  that  are  moft  commonly 
worn  amongft  them. 

u  1.  A  fort  of  Sattin  ftronger  and  lefs  gloffy  than 
that  of  Europe ,  which  is  called  Tou  an  tfe  ;  there  are 
fome  plain,  and  fome  varied  with  Flowers,  Trees, 
Birds, "Butterflies,  &c. 

1  A  particular  fort  of  Luteftring  called  Tcheou  tfe * 
of  which  they  make  Drawers  and  Linings  ;  it  isclofe, 
and  yet  fo  fupple,  that  if  it  is  folded  and  fqueez’d 
with  the  Hand  it  will  not  take  the  Mark  of  the 
Fold  ;  it  may  be  waffl’d  like  Linnen  without  much 
diminifhing  its  Glof$0 
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1'he  Cbinefe  Workmen  give  a  Glofs  to  the  Tcheou 
tfe  or  Luteftring  with  the  Fat  of  the  River -Porpus, 
which  they  call  Rang  tchu,  that  is  Hog  of  the  River 
rang  tfe  Rang ,  for  in  this  great  River,  more  than 
fixty  Leagues  from  the  Sea,  there  are  feen  Porpuffes 
fomething  fmaller  than  thofe  in  Salt-water,  but  which 
cro  thro’  the  Frelh- water  in  Companies  following  each 
other  in  a  Line,  and  which  leap  and  play  Hkc  thole  in 

the  open  Sea.  , 

This  Fat  is  purified  by  wafhing  and  boiling  ;  then 

with  a  fine  Brulh  dip’d  in  it  they  rub  over  the  Silk 
from  top  to  bottom  always  the  fame  way,  and  only 
on  that  fide  they  would  make  glofly  :  When  the 
Workmen  work  at  Night  they  burn  the  fame  melted 
Fat  in  their  Lamps  inftead  of  Oil;  the  Smell  of  it 
drives  the  Flies  away  from  the  Place  where  they  work, 
which  is  reckoned  a  great  Advantage,  for  thefe  In¬ 
fers  by  fettling  on  the  W ork  damage  it  very  much . 

The  Province  of  Chan  tong  produces  a  particular 
fort  of  Silk,  which  is  found  in  great  Quantities,  on 
the  Trees  and  in  the  Fields  ;  it  is  fpun  and  made  into 
a  Stuff  called  Kien  tcheou  :  This  Silk  is  made  by  little 
Infedts  that  are  much  like  Catterpillars  ;  they  do  not 
fpin  an  oval  or  round  Cod  like  the  Silkworms,  but 
very  long  Threads  ;  thefe  Threads  as  they  are  driven 
about  by  the  Winds  hang  upon  tne  Trees  and  Bullies, 
and  are  gathered  to  make  ,a  fort  of  Silk  which  is 
coarfer  than  that  made  of  the  Silk  fpun.  in  Houfes, 
but  thefe  Worms  are  wild,  and  eat  indifferently  the 
Leaves  of  Mulberry  and  other  Trees;  thofe  who  do 
not  underftand  this  Silk  would  take  it  for  unbleach  d 

Cloth,  or  a  coarfe  fort  of  Drugget. 

The  Worms  which  fpin  this  Silk  are  oi  two  kinds  ; 
the  firft,  which  are  much  larger  and  blacker  than  the 
common  Silkworms,  are  called  2} men  kien  ;  tne  fé¬ 
cond,  that  are  fmaller,  are  named  Tiao  hen. 

The  Silk  of  the  firft  is  of  a  reddiih  Gray,  mat  ot 
the  other  is  darker  :  The  Stuff  made  of  thefe  Mate- 
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rials  is  between  both  Colours,  it  is  very  clofe,  does 
not  fret,  is  very  Jailing,  walhes  like  Linnen,  and 
when  it  is  good  receives  no  Damage  by  Spots,  even 
tho5  Oil  were  to  be  Hied  on  it. 

This  Stuff  is.  very  much  valued  by  the  Chinefe , 
and  is  fometimes  as  dear  as  Sattin  or  the  knell  Silks. 
As  the  Chinefe  are  very  skilful  at  counterfeiting, 
they  make  a  falfe  fort  of  Kien  tcjoeou  with  the  Wafte 
of  the  fche  kiang  Silk,  which  without  due  Infpedlion 
might  eafily  be  taken  for  the  right. 

For  fome  Years  pail  the  Workmen  of  Canton  have 
undertaken  a  Manufacture  of  Ribbons,  Stockings, 
and  Buttons  of  Silk,  all  which  they  make  perfect¬ 
ly  good  -,  a  pair  of  Silk  Stockings  are  fold  for  a  The/, 
and  the  largeft  Buttons  do  not  coil  above  ten-pence 
the  Dozen, 

As  the  Quantity  and  Goodnefs  of  Silk  depend 
very  much  on  the  manner  of  bringing-up  the  Worms 
that  produce  it,  and  on  the  Care  taken  to  feed  them 
from  the  time  they  are  hatch’d  till  they  fpin,  the 
Method  obferved  in  China  may  become  as  ufeful  as 
it  is  curious.  An  Author  of  Reputation,  who  lived 
under  the  Dynafty  of  Ming. ,  and  who  was  of  a  Pro¬ 
vince  that  abounds  in  Silk,  has  compofed  a  pretty 
large  Volume  on  this  SubjeCl  ;  P.  JD  entrecolles  fent 
me  an  ExtraCl  of  it,  from  whence  I  have  taken  all 
that  Î  thought  neceffary  to  compleat  this  Work,  and 
to  afcertain  its  Succefs. 
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An  Extraâ  of  an  ancient  Chinefe  Book  that 
teaches  how  to  bring  up  and  feed  Silkworms, 

Co  as  to  obtain  the  greatejl  Quantity  and  bejl 
fort  of  Silk » 

TH E  Chinefe  Author  begins  with  treating  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Mulberry-trees  Ihould  be 
cultivated,  the  Leaves  of  which  nourifh  the  Silk¬ 
worms*,  Becaufe  thefe  Inledfs,  fays  re,  as  well  as  edict  ■ 
Animals,  are  not  capable  of  working  without  their 
proper  Food  :  He  mentions  two  forts  of  Mulberry- 
trees,  the  true  ones  which  are  call’d  Sang  or  lei  fang , 
but  it  muft  not  be  thought  that  they  beai  as  laigc  IVluL 
berries  as  ours  ;  their  Leaves  are  the  moil  ufeful,  and 
they  cultivate  them  with  no  other  View  than  to  make 
the  Leaves  fprout  in  greater  Quantities. 

There  are  others  which  are  wild,  and  call’d  <Tche 
or  Te  fang  ;  thefe  are  little  Trees  whofe  Leaves  and 
Fruit  are  unlike  thofe  of  the  Mulberry-tree  ;  their 
Leaves  are  fmall,  rough,  and  round,  terminating  in  a 
Point,  and  the  Edges  are  Lolloped  -,  the  Fruit  of  the 
<Tche  is  like  Pepper,  growing  at  the  Stalk  of  every 
Leaf;  the  thorny  and  thick  Branches  grow  in  the  form 
of  a  Bufh  ;  thefe  Trees  grow  naturally  upon  Hills, 

and  there  make  a  fort  of  Forefts. 

There  are  fome  Silkworms  which  are  hatch’d  in  me 
Houfe,  and  then  put  upon  thefe  Trees,  where  they  are 
nourifh’d  and  make  their  Cods  -,  thefe  Worms  are 
larger  and  longer  than  the  Domeftick,  and  although 
their  Work  does  not  come  up  to  the  others,  it  has  how¬ 
ever  its  Value  and  Excellence,  as  may  be  judg’d  Irom 
what  I  have  faid  of  the  Stuff  call’d  Kien  tcheou  :  It  is 
of  the  Silk  produced  by  thefe  Worms  that  they  make 
the  Strings  of  Mufical  Inftruments,  becaufe  it  is  ftrong 
and  refounding.  1 
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It  mull  not  be  thought  that  thefe  Tchej  or  wild 
Mulberry-trees  require  no  Attendance,  and  that  it  is 
fufficient  to  load  them  with  Silkworms,  for  a  great 
number  of  Paths  muft  be  made  in  thefe  little  Woods,  in 
order  to  pluck  up  the  Weeds  that  grow  under  the 
Trees  :  The  Weeds  are  hurtful  becaufe  they  are  a 
Harbour  for  Infedfts,  efpecially  Serpents,  which  are 
greedy  of  devouring  thefe  large  Worms:  The  Paths 
are  alio  neceiTary  that  the  Keepers  may  continually 
traverfe  the  Wood  in  the  Day-time,  with  a  long  Pole 
or  Gun,  to  keep  off  the  Birds  that  are  Enemies  to  thefe 
Worms,  and  at  Night  founding  a  large  copper  Bafon 
to  drive  awaÿ  the  Birds  of  Night:  This  Precaution 
muff  be  confiant! y  taken  till  the  time  of  gathering  the 
Work. 

It  muff  be  obferved  that  the  Leaves,  which  the 
Worms  have  not  touch’d  in  the  Spring,  muff  be 
pluck’d  off  in  the  Summer  :  If  they  were  left  on  the 
Tree  the  Leaves  of  the  new  Spring  would  have  hurt¬ 
ful  and  poifonous  Qualities  There  is  a  Chinefe  Book 
of  Plants,  which  clearly  explains  the  Circulation  of 
the  Sap  ;  it  is  thought  that  the  Sap,  circulating  from 
the  old  Leaves  into  the  Body  of  the  Tree,  injures  by 
its  Ranknefs  the  whole  Mafs,  which  arifes  from  the 
Root  of  the  Tree  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches. 

To  make  the  Tree  Tche  fitter  for  the  Nourifhment 
of  the  Houfe-worms,  it  is  convenient  to  cultivate  them 
nearly  like  the  true  Mulberry-trees ,  but  it  is  above  all 
things  neceffary  to  fow  Millet  in  the  Land  where  they 
are  planted  at  a  good  diflance  from  each  other  ;  the 
Millet  corrects  the  Harfhnefs  of  the  fmall  Leaves, 
which  grow  thicker  and  in  greater  plenty  ;  the  Worms 
that  are  fed  with  thefe  Leaves  fpin  the  earliefl,  and 
make  the  ilrongefl  Silk. 

Perhaps  fome  fuch  Difcovery  might  be  made  in 
Europe  if  the  Webs,  which  hang  upon  Trees,  were  to 
be  carefully  obferv’d  :  They  fhould  betaken  before  the 
W orms  turn  into  Butterflies,  for  when  they  quit  their 

Webs 
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Webs  they  do  not  leave  their  Eggs  in  them,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  deftroy’d  by  various  Accidents. 
Several  of  thefe  animated  Webs  fhould  be  gather’d  In 
order  to  have  Butterflies  of  both  Sexes ;  the  next  Year, 
the  Ep'gs  being  hatch’d,  the  Worms  fhould  be  put 
upon  die  Trees  from  whence  they  were  taken,  where 
they  might  be  fed  without  any  trouble  *  It  is  likely 
that  the  Difcovery  of  Silk- worms  in  China  came  in 

this  manner.  # 

There  has  been  an  Obfervation  made,  which  the 

Chine fe  Author  does  not  mention,  and  which  never- 
thelefs  may  be  ufeful,  viz .  lhat  in  Lead  of  the  Tiee 
<Tche,  the  Leaves  of  which  nourifh  the  Silkworms  that 
fpin  the  Silk  proper  for  making  the  Kien  tcheou,  we 
may  make  ufe  of  the  Leaves  of  an  Oak  :  The  late 
Emperor  Cang  hi  made  an  Experiment  thereof  *,  one 
Year,  that  he  palled  the  Summer  and  Autumn  at  Geho 
in  Ÿ artary ,  he  caufed  fome  Silkworms  to  be  nourifh’d 

upon  Oaks.  .  TT  0>11 

Perhaps,  if  they  would  hazard  putting  the  Houie-SiixC- 

worms  upon  a  young  Oak,  Ionic  of  them  would  ac~ 
cuftom  themfelves  to  this  kind  o*  Life,  as  wc  Le  Per- 
fons  who  have  been  brought  up  tenderly  inure  them¬ 
felves  to  the  Hardships  and  Food  of  a  common  Soldier. 
Their  young  ones  would  01  conlecjuence  O-  a  wild, 
fort,  fuch  as  thofe  that  fpin  the  Silk  which  makes  the 
Kien  tchecu  :  At  leaft  they  might  try  if  theie  firir  ten¬ 
der  Leaves  of  the  Oak  would  pleafe  the  Palate  of  the 
Houfe-Silkworms,  and  if  fo  they  might  fupply  the 
want  of  Mulberry  Leaves,  which  fome  Years  are  more 

backward. 

The  Chinefe  Author  comes  now  to  treat  of  tne  true 
Mulberry-tree  ;  what  lie  fays  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
following  Articles  :  Which  is  the  good  or  bad  Species 
of  the  Mulberry-trees;  how  they  may  be  impioved 
by  the  Choice  and  Culture  of  the  Soil  ;  what  Art  is 
required  in  gathering  the  Leaves,  in  grafting  the  Trees, 
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and  efpecialiy  in  pruning  them  :  Laftly,  what  Method 
mu  ft  be  taken  to  multiply  the  good  fort. 

Thofe  Mulberry-trees,  which  fhoot  forth  Fruit  be¬ 
fore  the  Leaves,  are  of  no  value,  becaufe  the  Leaves 
are  commonly  very  fmall  and  unwhoiefome,  and  be- 
fides  that  Sort  is  of  a  fhort  Duration,  and  decays  in  a 
few  Years. 

In  the  Choice  of  young  Plants  thofe  muft  be  re¬ 
jected  that  have  a  wrinkled  Rind,  becaufe  their  Leaves 
will  be  fmall  and  thin  :  On  the  contrary  thofe  with  a 
white  and  fmooth  Rind  muft  be  chofen  :  Their  Leaves 
will  fprout  out  large,  and  in  great  quantities,  and  the 
Worms  which  feed  thereon  will  produce  in  the  Seafon 
Cods  which  are  clofe  and  full  of  Silk. 

The  beft  Mulberry-trees  are  thofe  that  produce, the 
leaft  Fruit,  becaufe  the  Juice  is  lefs  divided  :  There 
is  a  way  of  making  them  barren  in  Fruit,  and  fruit¬ 
ful  in  Leaves  ;  to  effedl  this  they  give  their  Hens  Mul¬ 
berries  frefh  gather'd,  or  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  after  which  j 
they  gather  the  Dung  of  thefe  Fowls,  and  fteep  it  in 
Water,  then  they  foak  fome  Mulberry-feed  in  this 
Water,  after  which  it  is  fown. 

The  good  Mulberrry- trees  are  diftinguifh’d  into 
two  kinds,  which  take  their  Names  from  the  Province 
from  whence  they  came  originally.  Some  are  called 
King  fang  -,  King  is  the  Name  of  a  Country  in  the 
Province  of  Hou  quang  :  Their  Leaves  are  thin  and 
a  little  pointed,  and  in  Shape  are  like  the  Leaves 
of  a  Gourd,  but  much  fmaller  ;  the  Root  is  lading, 
and  the  Lleart  of  the  T runk  is  folid  ;  the  Worms 
fed  with  thefe  Leaves  fpin  a  ftrongSilk,  and  very  pro¬ 
per  for  making  the  Cha ,  or  the  Lo  cha ,  (which  is  a 
fort  of  thick  Gawze  or  Crape.)  The  Leaves  of  the 
King  are  above  all  things  agreeable  to  the  Worms 
newly  hatch’d,  for  every  Age  has  a  peculiar  Food  fuch 
as  is  the  moft  agreeable  to  it. 

The  Mulberry-trees  o Ï  Lou,  an  ancient  Name  of  the 
Province  of  Chan  tong ,  yield  but  few  Mulberries  ;  j 

their 
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their  Trunks  °row  tall,  their  Leaves  are  large,  ftrong, 
round,  thick,  and  full  of  Juice  -,  the  Branches  are 
found  and  lively,  but  the  Root  and  the  Heart  are  un¬ 
found  and  of  a  fhort  duration-,  though  the  Leaves 
are  dod  for  every  Age,  yet  they  are  moft  proper 
to  feed  the  Worms  when  they  are  pretty  well  grown. 

Ainonp-  thefe  Kinds  of  Mulberry-trees  there  are 
fome  that5  fhoot  forth  Leaves  very  early  -,  thefe  mult 
be  planted  near  the  Houfe,  that  you  may  the  more 
eafily  keep  the  Weeds  from  about  their  Roots,  which 
muft  be  manur’d  and  water’d  in  a  dry  Seafon  that 
Provifion  may  be  at  hand  lor  thefe  precious  Infefts. 

The  young  Trees,  which  are  ftnpt  of  too  many 
Leaves  before  they  are  three  Years  old,  afterwards  feel 
the  Effects  of  it,  they  become  weak  and  backward  : 
It  is  fo  with  thofe  vvhofe  Leaves  and  Branches  are  net 
cut  oft’  fmooth,  which  they  lop  alter  the  Leaves  are 
niiirr*  ftriot  off:  When  they  are  three  Years  old  they 
.ae  in  their  ineateft  perfection,  but  they  begin  to  de¬ 
cay  about  five,  when  their  Roots  twill, one  within 
another.  The  Remedy  for  this  is  to  open  them  about 
Spring,  and  cut  the  Roots  too  much  entangled,  and 
then  cover  them  with  a  prepared  Earth,  which  eali  j 
binds  through  the  care  which  they  take  to  water it. 

When  they  grow  old  there  is  a  way  to  revive  them, 
viz.  by  cutting  off  all  the  decay’d  Branches,  and  in¬ 
grafting  found  Shoots,  whereby  there  is  conveyed 
through  the  whole  Body  of  the  Tree  a  Juice  which 
enlivens  it  :  The  beginning  of  the  fécond  Moon  is  the 
time  you  muft  graft  them,  which  anfwers  to  our 

y*  c  lo 

To  prevent  thefe  Trees  from  drooping  you  muft 
frequently  examine  whether  certain  Worms  have  not 
penetrated  into  them  to  depofite  their  Seed  ;  they  ki  1 
thefe  Worms  by  infufing  a  little  Oil  of  the  fruit  o 
the  Tree  tong  :  Any  other  ftrong  Oil  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  produce  the  fame  efteft. 
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The  Soil  fit  for  Mulberry-trees  fhould  neither  be 
fluff  nor  hard;  A  Piece  of  Ground,  which  has 
lain  a  long  time  uncultivated,  and  has  been  lately 
broke  up,  is  very  proper  for  this  purpofe. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Tche  kiang  and  Kiang  nan ,  from 
whence  the  belt  Silk  comes,  they  manure  the  Soil  with 
Mud,  which  they  get  out  of  the  Canals,  that  divide 
the  Country,  and  are  cleaned  every  Year  ;  they 
may  make  ufe  of  Afhes  and  the  Dung  of  Animals, 
with  that  of  the  Silkworms  for  this  purpofe.  The 
little  Pulfe  which  they  fow  between  thefe  Trees  are 
no  ways  prejudicial  to  them,  provided  they  take  care 
not  to  plough  up  the  Earth  near  a  Tree,  for  the  Share 
would  hurt  the  Roots. 

But  the  main  and  mofl:  advantagious  thing  is 
to  take  care  that  the  Mulberry-trees  be  cut  in  a  right 
time,  and  by  an  able  Hand  ;  this  makes  them  fhoot 
forth  Leaves  fooner,  and  in  greater  plenty  :  Thefe 
Leaves  are  better  nouriflTd,  and  of  a  Tafle  more  fit 
for  exciting  the  Appetite  of  the  Worms.  You  muff 
not  be  afraid  ot  thinning  the  Branches,  and  efpecially 
thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  Tree,  in  order  to  leave  an 
empty  and  free  Space,  and  then  the  Gatherer  of  the 
Leaves,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Tree,  teaches 
them  much  more  commodioufiy,  and  gathers  more 
Leaves  in  one  Day  than  another  who  had  not  taken 
that  Precaution  would  do  in  many,  which  faves  a 
great  deal  of  Charge. 

Befides,  when  the  Worms  are  hungry,  they  do  not 
run  the  Rifque  of  being  prejudiced  thereby,  their 
Provifion  is  much  fooner  prepar’d  than  if  it  was  ga¬ 
thered  from  a  Mulberry-tree  as  thick  as  a  Bufh  :  For 
the  more  ready  gathering  of  the  Leaves  all  about  the 
Tree  they  make  ufe  ot  a  Ladder  made  with  a  Prop, 
eby  it  i»-  iufia  ined  without  reding  upon  the  Mul¬ 
berry-tree  for  tear  ot  prejudicing  it  :  Our  Author 
fays  that  a  Mulberry-tree  well  prun'd  is  worth  two 
others  that  are  not,  and  yields  twice  as  much. 
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The  Month  of  January  is  the  time  that  they  prune 
the  Mulberry-trees,  which  they  bo  after  the  fame 
manner  as  they  do  Vines  ;  it  is  fufficient  that  the 
Brandies  which  they  leave  have  four  Knots,  the  over¬ 
plus  muff  be  rejected  :  They  cut  off  entirely  four  forts 
of  Branches,  viz.  iff,  Thofe  which  incline  towards 
the  Root.  2d.  Thofe  which  flioot  inwards,  and  tend 
towards  the  Trunk.  3d.  Thofe  that  are  forked,  which 
come  out  by  two  and  two  from  the  Trunk  of  the 
Tree  -,  one  of  thefe  Branches  muff  neceffarily  be  re¬ 
trench’d.  Laftly,  they  cut  off  thofe  which  in  other 
refpeds  grow  very  well,  but  are  too  thick  and  too 
full  of  Leaves. 

Thofe  Branches  only  muff  be  left  which  fhoot  out¬ 
wards  -,  the  following  Spring  they  will  look  very  freffi 
and  lively,  and  the  earlieft  Leaves  will  forward  the 
Growth  of  the  Worm,  and  increafe  the  Profit  of  the 
Silk. 

Our  Author  lays  great  ftrefs  upon  the  Art  of  Prun¬ 
ing  the  Mulberry-trees,  and  with  great  Freedom  fays, 
that  the  People  of  the  Province  of  Chan  tong ,  who  do 
not  obferve  thefe  Rules  ought  to  make  a  I  rial  of  this 
Method,  and  not  continue  obftinate  in  their  old  way. 

Towards  the  end  of  Autumn,  before  the  Mulberry- 
leaves  grow  yellôw,  they  muff  be  gather’d  and  dried 
in  the  Sun,  then  beaten  fmall,  and  preferv’d  in  a  place 
free  from  Smoke,  wmere  they  muff  be  put  into  great 
earthen  Veffels,  the  Mouths  of  which  muff  be  ftop’d 
with  Clay.  In  the  Spring  thefe  broken  Leaves  will  be 
reduc’d  to  a  fort  of  Flour,  which  is  given  to  the 
Worms  after  they  have  caff  their  Slough  :  I  fhall  ex¬ 
plain  in  proper  order  the  Method  of  giving  it,  and  the 
good  Effedts  it  produces. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Ÿche  kiang  and  Kiang  nan ,  which 
produce  the  beft  Silk,  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  Mulberry-trees  growing  high  they  are  prim’d  that 
they  may  not  exceed  a  certain  Height:  The  Loppings, 
which  they  carefully  gather  are  of  ufe,  for  the  Chi - 
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nefe  can  make  a  profit  of  every  thing,  id,  In  Places 
where  Wood  is  fcarce  they  ferve  for  Fuel  to  heat  the 
Water,  in  which  they  put  the  Cods  of  Silk  that  they 
may  be  more  eafily  divided.  2d.  Of  the  Afhes  of 
theie  Branches  they  make  a  Lye,  into  which  they 
throw  the  Cods  which  the  Butterflies  have  bored, 
and  all  others  that  are  faulty.  With  the  help  of  this 
Lye,  in  which  they  flew,  they  fwell  extremely,  and 
become  fit  to  be  fpun  for  Pack-thread,  or  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  Wad  which  fupplies  the  place  of  Cotton, 
3d.  Before  thefe  Branches  are  burnt  fome  peel  off  their 
Bark  of  which  they  make  a  fort  of  Paper,  which 
is  firong  enough  to  cover  common  Umbrellas,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  oiPd  and  colour’d. 

When  the  Mulberry-trees  grow  old,  and  their  Leaves 
become  ranker,  care  mull  be  taken  to  renew  them  ; 
befides  the  manner  of  renewing  them  by  Grafts,  as  I 
have  explained  before,  they  procure  new  Plants,  either 
by  putting  feveral  of  the  found  and  freih  Branches 
through  little  Barrels  made  of  two  pieces  of  a  great 
Bamboo ,  which  they  fill  with  a  good  Earth  ;  or  by 
bending  down  in  the  Spring  fome  of  the  long  Branches 
which  they  left  in  Pruning-time,  and  putting  the  end 
into  a  prepar’d  Earth  ;  the  Dece?nber  following  thefe 
Branches  will  have  taken  root  -,  then  they  cut  them 
neatly  from  the  Body  of  the  Tree,  and  in  the  Seafon 
tranfplant  them. 

They  likewife  fow  the  Seed  of  the  Mulberry-tree, 
which  muff  be  got  from  the  bed  Trees,  and  from  the 
Fruit  which  grows  in  the  midft  of  the  Branches.  This 
Seed  mud  be  mixed  with  the  Allies  of  the  Branches 
which  they  burn  -,  the  next  Day  they  ftir  it  together 
in  Water  ;  when  the  Water  is  fettled  the  bad  Seed 
fwims  on  the  top  ;  that  which  finks  to  the  bottom 
muff  be  dried  in  the  Sun,  after  which  they  fow  it 
mix'd  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Millet.  The  Millet 
is  of  great  fervice  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  by  flicker¬ 
ing  it  from  the  Heat  ot  the  Sun,  for  at  firfl  it  requires 
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a  Shade  :  When  the  Millet  is  ripe  they  wait  for  a  high 
Wind,  and  then  fet  fire  to  it  :  The  Spring  follow¬ 
ing  the  Mulberry-trees  fhoot  with  a  great  deal  more 
Strength. 

When  the  Plants  are  grown  to  a  proper  height  they 
cut  off  the  top,  in  order  to  make  Branches  fhoot 
forth  on  the  fides,  but  till  the  Tree  is  grown  to  a 
proper  height  they  cut  oft  all  the  fide  Branches-  ;  then 
they  tranfplant  thefe  young  Mulberry-trees  into  feveral 
Lines  diftant  from  one  another  eight  or  ten  Paces, 
the  Plants  in  one  Line  are  diftant  from  each  other  four 
Paces  i  they  do  not  fet  the  T rees  of  one  Line  diredl:- 
ly  oppofite  to  thole  of  another,  perhaps  they  affedt 
this  Irregularity  that  the  Trees  fhould  not  fhade  one 
another. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  have  cultivated  the  Mulberry- 
trees  fo  that  they  yield  a  proper  Food  for  the  Silk¬ 
worms,  you  rnuft  likewife  prepare  an  Habitation  for 
thefe  precious  Infects,  which  muft  be  fuited  to  their 
different  Conditions,  and  the  time  when  they  are  bufy 
at  work.  Thefe  skilful  Labourers,  who  contribute  their 
Subftance  to  the  Luxury  and  Delicacy  of  our  Garments 
and  Furniture,  delerve  to  be  treated  with  diftindli- 
on  :  The  Riches  which  they  afford  depend  upon  the 
care  which  is  taken  of  them  ;  if  they  fuffer  or  pine 
the  Work  will  decreafe  accordingly. 

There  are  fome  Chinefe  Authors  who  have  treated  of 
the  Llabitation  proper  for  the  Silkworms,  but  they 
have  wrote  only  for  thofe  who  follow  an  old  eftabliflied 
way,  in  refpedl  to  a  little  quantity  of  Silk  propor¬ 
tion’d  to  their  Leifure  and  Capacities,  for  in  fome 
Provinces  almoft  every  Houfe  raifes  Silkworms  :  The 
Author  here  quoted,  and  who  came  to  be  one  of  the  firft 
Minifters  of  the  Empire,  has  treated  the  matter  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  has  wrote  only  for  the  great  Laborato¬ 
ries  in  which  they  are  at  a  great  Expence,  but  are 
repaid  with  good  Intereft  in  the  end, 
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A  ill i ta.ble  Place,  fays  our  Author^  mult  be  c.hofcn 
for  the  Habitation  of  the  Silkworms,  it  muft  be  up¬ 
on  a  dry  and  riling  Ground  near  a  Rivulei,  formas  it  is 
neceffary  to  wafh  the  Eggs  often  running  \y  ater  is 
the  belt  for  that  purpofe.  The  Place  where  this  Ha¬ 
bitation  is  built  muft  be  retir’d,  free  from  noifome 
Smells,  Cattle  and  all  Nodes:  A  noifome  Smell,  or 
the  leaft  Fright,  make  great  Impreflions  upon  io  tender 
a  Breed,  even  the  Barking  of  Dogs  and  the  Crowing 
of  Cocks  are  capable  of  putting  them  in  diforder  when 
they  are  newly  hatch’d. 

Build  a  fquare  Chamber,  which  may  be  employ’d  for 
other  Ufes  when  the  Silkworms  are  out  of  feafon  ,  as 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  Chamber  fhould  be  hot,  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  Walls  be  well  built -,  the  En¬ 
trance  muft  be  towards  the  South,  or  at  leaft  South- 
Eaft,  and  never  towards  the  North  -,  there  muft  be 
four  Windows,  one  on  every  fide  the  Chambei ,  to 
admit  Air  as  it  is  wanted  :  Thefe  Windows,  which  are 
kept  a! moil  always  (hut,  are  made  of  a  white  and 
tranfparent  Paper,  becaufe  there  are  fome  Hours  in 
which  the  Light  is  neceffary,  and  others  when  it  is 
not,  therefore  they  make  ufe  of  Umbrellas  over  the 

Sadies.  / 

Thefe  Umbrellas  likewife  ferve  to  keep  the  Place 
from  hurtful  Vf  inds,  fuch  as  the  South  and  South-Weft 
Winds,  which  ought  never  to  enter-,  and  as. they 
have  fometimes  occalion  for  a  cooling  Zephyr-  it  is  ne- 
ceftary  to  open  one  of  the  Windows,  but  if  it  is  in  a 
time  when  the  Air  is  full  of  Gnats  it  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  definition  to  the  Worms  ;  if  they  fall  upon  the 
Cods  of  Silk  they  make  Blemiflies  therein,  which 
render  them  extremely  hard  to  wind  *,  the  beft  and 
moft  pradlifed  Method  for  preventing  this  is  to  haften 
the  Work  before  the  Gnats  come  :  As  great  care  is 
required  to  guard  the  Entrance  of  the  Chamber  a- 
gainft  the  little  Lizards  and  Rats,  which  are  greedy  of 
the  Silkworms,  they  keep  adtive  and  vigilant  Cats. 
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It  is  of  great  confequence,  as  fliall  be  fhown  in  the 
fequel,  that  the  Eggs  be  hatch’d  all  at  the  fame  time, 
and  that  the  Worms  deep,  wake,  eat,  and  call  their 
Slough  all  together,  and  for  this  end  the  Chamber 
mull:  be  always  kept  of  an  equal  and  confiant  heat. 
The  Method  our  Author  propofes  is  to  build,  in  the 
four  Corners  of  the  Chamber,  four  little  Stoves  to 
keep  Fires,  or  elfe  to  have  a  good  portable  Fire-pan* 
which  muft  be  moved  about  the  Chamber,  and  taken 
away  when  judg’d  neCeffary  ;  but  this  Fire-pan  muft 
be  lighted  out  of  the  Chamber,  and  buried  under  a 
heap  of  Afhes,  for  a  red  or  blue  Flame  is  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  Worms. 

Our  Author  requires  alfo  that  the  Fuel  which 
warms  the  Chamber  fhould  be  Cow-Dung  ;  he  ad- 
vifes  to  gather  it  in  AYinter-time,  to  temper  it  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  to  make  it  into  Bricks  to  be  dry’d  in  the  Sun  :  • 

Thefe  Bricks  muft  be  laid  upon  pieces  of  hard  Wood, 
with  which  the  Bottoms  of  the  Stoves  are  cover’d  ; 
this  Fuel  being  lighted  produces  a  gentle  Warmth, 
which  is  very  proper  for  the  Worms,  the  Smell  of 
the  Dung  is  alfo  very  agreeable  to  them,  but  great  care 
muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  Smoke  out  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  for  the  W orms  cannot  bear  it  ;  this  Fire  keeps 
in  a  long  time  under  the  Afhes,  which  is  no  fmali 
advantage.  Laftly  to  preferve  the  Place  from  any 
Damp,  without  which  there  is  little  Profit  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  outfide  of  the  Door  be 
cover’d  with  a  double  Matt  to  keep  ouü  the  Chilnefs 
of  the  Air. 

The  next  thing  is  to  furnifh  this  Apartment  with 
the  Utenfils  necelfary  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Silk¬ 
worms  :  Nine  or  ten  Stories  of  Shelves  muft  be  made 
nine  Inches  diftant  from  each  other  ;  upon  thefe  they 
put  a  fort  of  Net- work  made  of  Ruflies,  the  Holes 
of  which  are  big  enough  to  receive  the  little  Finger, 
that  the  Warmth  of  the  Place  may  more  readily  pe- 
netrate  them,  and  that  they  may  grow  fooner  cool  ; 
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thefe  feveral  Stories  muft  be  built  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  leave  a  free  Space  in  the  midft  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  a  clear  Paffage  round  :  The  Worms  are 
hatch’d  upon  thefe  Rulhes,  and  ted  here  till  they  are 
ready  to  fpin,  but  then  the  Scene  changes. 

In  fhort  thefe  Rufties  being,  as  it  were,  the  Cradle 
of  thefe  very  tender  In  lefts  they  lay  a  fort  of  Bed 
upon  them,  that  is  to  fay  they  fpread  a  Lay  of  dry 
Straw  cut  fmall,  upon  which  they  put  a  long  Sheet 
of  Paper  that  has  been  foften’d  by  gentle  handling  -, 
when  the  Sheet  is  fouled  by  their  Ordure,  or  by  the 
Remnants  of  their  Meals,  for  they  never  eat  the  Fibres 
of  the  Leaves,  they  cover  it  with  a  Net,  having 
Meilies  which  afford  a  free  Paffage  ;  upon  this  Net 
they  put  Mulberry-leaves,  the  Smell  of  which  imme¬ 
diately  allures  the  hungry  Swarm  -,  then  they  take  the 
Net  off  gently,  and  place  it  upon  a  new  Bed  whilft 
they  clean  the  old  one,  that  it  may  ferve  again. 

Thefe  are  the  Precautions  to  be  taken  for  the  Habi¬ 
tation  of  the  Silkworms  :  Our  Author  adds  farther, 
that  there  Ihould  be  a  Wall  or  thick  Hedge  round 
about  the  Chamber,  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  Weft-fide,  that  if  they  are  obliged  to  let 
in  the  Air  on  that  part  the  fetting  Sun  may  not  fhine 
upon  the  Silkworms., 

When  you  gather  the  Mulberry-leaves  he  advifes 
you  to  make  life  of  a  Bag-Net,  which  opens  and  fhuts 
like  a  Ptirfe,  that  the  Leaves  may  not  be  fhut  too 
clofe,  and  that  in  carrying  them  their  Moifture  may 
be  dried  up,  and  they  not  wither. 

As  the  Worms  newly  hatch’d  require  a  more  nice 
and  prepared  Food,  he  fays  the  Leaves  muil  be  cut 
into  fmall  thin  Threads,  and  that  tor  this  purpofe  a 
very  fharp  Knife  muft  be  ufed,  which  may  not  fqueeze 
the  Leaves  in  cutting  them,  and  which  may  leave  all 
the  delicatenefs  of  their  Tafte. 

It  is  often  feen  that  Plants  degenerate,  and  that  the 
Seed  is  not  fo  good  as  its  Original  ;  it  is  the  fame 
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with  the  Butterflies,  there  are  feme  weak  and  lan- 
guifhing,  a  good  Brood  muft  not  be  expe&ed  from 
thefe,  it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  choofe  them  ;  this 


Choice  is  made  at  two  feveral  times. 

ifr,  Before  they  go  out  of  their  Cods,  and  it  is  then 
that  they  muft  diftinguifli  the  Males  from  the  Females  ; 
the  Mark  they  diftinguifh  them  by  is  this,  the  Cods 
which  are  a  little  pointed,  clofe  and  fine,  and  lefs  than 
the  others,  contain  the  Male  Butterflies  ;  the  Cods 
rounder,  bigger  and  thicker,  and  not  fo  neat  in¬ 
clude  the  Females  :  In  general  the  Cods  which  are 
clear,  and  a  little  tranfparent,  clean  and  folio,  are 
the  belt. 

2d,  This  Choice  is  more  fecurely  made  when  the 
Butterflies  are  come  out,  which  is  after  the  fourteenth 
Day  of  their  Retirement  •,  thofe  which  come  out  a 
Day  before  the  others  muft  not  be  made  ufe  of  to 
multiply  the  Species,  but  thofe  which  come  out  the 
next  Day  in  great  numbers,  and  the  lateft  muft  be  re¬ 
jected.  This  is  another  Mark  in  which  you  cannot  be 
deceiv’d  ;  the  Butterflies  which  have  bended  W  ings, 
bald  Eye-brows,  a  dry  Tail,  and  reddifh  Belly,  and 
not  hairy,  muft  not  be  chofen  to  multiply  the  Breed. 

When  this  Choice  is  made  they  bring  together  the 
Males  and  Females,  which  they  lay  upon  feveral  Sheets 
of  Paper  that  they  may  couple:  This  Paper  muft 
not  be  made  of  hempen  Cloth,  but  of  the  Bark  of 
the  Mulberry-tree  -,  they  muft  be  ftrengthen’d  with 
Silk  or  Cotton  Threads  fattened  on  the  backfide,  be- 


caufe  when  they  are  cover’d  with  Eggs  they  muft  be 
dip’d  three  times  in  Water,  which  is  neceffary  to  pre- 
ferve  them  :  Thefe  Sheets  of  Paper  muft  be  fpread 
upon  Mats  cover’d  with  Straw  ;  after  the  Butterflies 
have  been  together  about  twelve  flours  the  Males 
muft  be  taken  away  ;  if  they  were  to  be  any  longer 
together  the  Eggs  which  they  would  produce,  being 
later,  could  not  be  hatch’d  with  the  others,  which  in¬ 
convenience  fhould  always  be  avoided  :  I  he  Male 
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Butterflies  mufl  be  put  in  a  feparate  Place  with  thofe 
which  were  rejected  in  the  beginning. 

That  the  Females  may  lay  their  Eggs  more  advan- 
tagioufly  it  is  neceffary  to  give  them  room  and  cover 
them,  for  Darknefs  hinders  them  from  fcattering  their 
Eggs  :  When  they  have  done  laying  they  mull  be 
kept  covered  four  or  live  Days,  after  which  all  thefe 
Butterflies,  with  thofe  which  were  fet  afide,  or  which 
were  taken  dead  out  of  the  Shells,  muft  be  buried 
deep  in  the  Earth,  for  it  would  be  certain  Death  to 
any  Beafl  or  Fowl  that  fhould  eat  any  ;  fome  fay 
that  if  they  were  buried  in  feveral  Places  of  a  Field 
no  Brambles  will  grow  in  that  Field  for  feveral  Years, 
nor  any  other  prickly  Plant  -,  others  throw  them  into 
Fiih-ponds,  and  they  fay  there  is  nothing  better  to 
fatten  the  Filh. 

As  to  the  valuable  Seed,  that  remains  flicking  upon 
the  Sheets  of  Paper,  fome  of  it  mufl  fbill  be  thrown 
away  ;  for  inflance  thofe  Eggs  which  flicking  toge¬ 
ther  make  a  fort  of  Clods  ;  we  mufl  hope  for  Silk 
from  the  others,  and  of  thefe  great  care  mufl  be  taken  : 
Upon  which  my  Author  wonders,  that  the  Worms 
being  fo  fenfible  of  the  lead  chilnefs  or  moiflure  of 
the  Air,  their  Eggs  on  the  contrary  are  the  better  for 
Water  and  Snow:  Would  not  one  think,  fays  that 
they  are  of  two  different  Natures  ?  He  compares  the 
Changes  that  the  Worms  undergo,  which  fucceffively 
become  Ants,  Caterpillars,  and  then  Butterflies,  to 
the  Changes  which  happen  in  order  to  Plants  by  the 
unfolding  of  their  Parts,  which  arc  compaél  in  one  Situ¬ 
ation,  and  dilate  themfelves  in  another,  fome  of  which 
wither  and  fall  off  the  Moment  that  others  appear  in 
their  full  Vigour. 

The  firfl  Care  which  mufl  be  taken  is  to  hang  up 
thefe  Sheets,  cover’d  with  Eggs,  on  the  Beam  of  the 
Chamber,  which  mufl  be  open’d  in  the  Front,  fo 
that  the  Wind  may  come  in  without  the  Sun  fhining 
upon  them  ;  that  fide  of  the  Sheet,  on  which  the  Eggs 
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arc  laid,  mud  not  be  turned  outwards  ;  the  Fire  which 
heats  the  Room  rnuft  neither  blaze  nor  fmoak  ;  care 
mult  be  taken  likewife  that  no  Hempen  Ropes  come 
near  either  the  Worms  or  Eggs,  thefe  Precautions 
are  not  repeated  without  reafon  :  When  they  have  let 
the  Sheets  hang  fo  for  fome.  Days  they  roll  them  up 
loofely,  fo  that  the  Eggs  be  within  the  Sheet,  and 
then  they  are  hang’d  up  again  in  tne  fame  manner  du¬ 
ring  the  Summer  and  Autumn. 

The  eighth  of  the  twelfth  Moon,  that  is  the  End 
of  December  or  in  January ,  when  there  is  an  in¬ 
tercalary  Month ,  they  put  the  Eggs  into  cold 
River-water,  if  they  can  get  any,  or  in  Water  in 
which  they  have  diffolv’d  a  little  Salt,  taking  care 
that  this  Water  does  not  freeze  ;  the  Sheets  are  left 
therein  two  Days,  and  left  they  ftiould  fwirn  they 
keep  them  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  V  efiel  by  put¬ 
ting  a  China-dilh  over  them  ;  after  having  taken  them 
out*  of  the  Water  they  hang  them  up  again,  and 
when  they  are  dry  they  roll  them  up  a  little  tighter, 
and  inclofe  diem  feparately,  Handing  on  one  end  in 
an  earthen  Veftel  -,  after  that,  once  in  about  ten  Days, 
when  the  Sun  after  a  Shower  dimes  very  bright,  they 
expole  the  Sheets  to  its  Rays  in  a  fheitei  d  Place 
where  there  is  no  Dew  ;  they  leave  them  expos  d  to 
the  Sun  about  half  an  Hour,  and  then  put  them  up  m 

the  fame  manner  as  before. 

There  are  fome  who  pradtife  a  different  Method  y 
they  put  the  Sheets  in  Water  mix'd  with  the  Allies  oi 
Mulberry-branches,  and  after  they  have  been  in  a 
Day  they  take  them  out  to  fmk  them  fome  Moments 
into  Snow-water,  or  elfe  hang  them  three.  Nights  on  a 
Mulberry-tree  to  receive  the  Snow  or  Rain,  provided 
it  be  not  too  violent. 

Thefe  Baths,  whether  made  of  a  fort  of  Lye  and 
Snow-water,  or  of  River-water,  or  W  ater  mixed  wnh 
Salt,  procure  a  Silk  ealy  to  be  wound,  and  contrb 
bute  to  render  it  thicker,  ftronger,  and  lei's  porous  * 
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they  ferve  principally  to  prefer ve  in  the  Eggs  their 
internal  Heat,  in  which  confifls  their  prolifick  Virtue. 

When  the  Mulberry-trees  begin  to  fhoot  forth 
young  Leaves  it  is  time  to  think  of  hatching  the 
Eggs,  for  they  forward  or  retard  them  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  Heat  or  Cold  which  they 
give  them  ;  they  forward  them  if  they  often  expofe 
the  Sheets  to  the  Sun,  and  if  in  fhutting  them  up  they 
roll  them  up  loofely  ;  by  doing  the  contrary  they  re¬ 
tard  them. 

This  muil  be  done  the  three  laft  Days  before  the 
Worms  are  hatch’d,  and  it  is  very  necelfary  that  they 
Hiould  all  be  hatch’d  at  the  fame  time  ;  when  they  are 
ready  to  come  out  the  Eggs  fwell  and  grow  a  little 
pointed  ;  the  nr  it  three  Days  about  ten  or  eleven 
a-clock,  when  the  Sky  is  clear  and  there  is  a  gentle 
Breeze,  as  there  generally  is  at  this  Seafon,  thefe  pre¬ 
cious  Rolls  of  Paper  are  taken  out  of  the  Veffel,  open’d 
to  their  whole  length,  and  hung  up  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  Sun  may  fhine  on  the  back  of  the  Sheets, 
which  remain  in  the  Sun  till  they  acquire  a  gentle 
Heat;  then  they  are  roll’d  uptight,  and  put  endways 
into  the  Veffel  in  a  warm  Place  till  the  next  Day, 
when  they  are  taken  out  again  and  manag’d  as  they 
were  the  firft  Day. 

The  fécond  Day  the  Eggs  will  be  obferv’d  to 
change  to  an  Alh-colour,  then  they  put  two  Sheets 
together  and  roll  them  up  very  tight,  tying  the  ends  ; 

.  the  third  Day  towards  Night  they  open  the  Sheets, 
and  extend  them  on  a  fine  Mat,  and  the  Eggs  then 
appear  blackifh  ;  if  there  are  any  Worms  hatch’d  they 
muff  be  thrown  away,  becaufe  they  would  never  be 
like  the  others  ;  for  Experience  teaches  that  thefe 
Worms,  which  are  hatch’d  before  the  others,  never  a- 
gree.with  them  in  the  time  of  calling  their  Slough,  of 
waking,  of  eating,  nor,  which  is  the  principal,  of 
making  their  Silk  ;  thefe  irregular  Worms  would  very 
much,  increafe  their  Care  and  Trouble,  and  occafion  a 
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Lofs  by  this  Diforder,  wherefore  they  are  banifh’d  be¬ 
times  :  This  Separation  being  made  they  roll  three 
Sheets  together  very  loofely,  and  carry  them  into  a 
very  warm  Place,  *  which  is  fhelter’d  from  the  South- 
wind. 

The  next  Day  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  they 
take  out  the  Rolls,  open  them,  and  find  them  full 
of  Worms  that  are  like  little  black  Ants,  and  are 
call’d  He  y  ;  the  Eggs  which  are  not  hatch’d  in  an 
Hour  afterwards  muft  be  forfaken  ;  if  amongil  any 
of  thefe  young  Worms  there  are  any  which  have  a 
flat  Head,  or  that  are  fhri  veil’d  and  look  as  if  they 
were  fcorch’d,  or  that  are  of  a  Sky-blue,  Yellow,  or 
Flefh-colour,  all  thefe  muft  be  thrown  away  ,  the 
good  Sort  are  of  the  Colour  of  a  Mountain  feen 
afar  off.  / 

The  firft  thing  you  muft  do  is  to  weigh  the  Sheet 
which  contains  the  Worms  newly  hatch’d,  afterwards 
hold  this  Sheet  Hoping,  and  turn’d  almoft  upflde 
down  upon  a  long  Sheet  of  Paper  ftrew’d  with  Mul¬ 
berry-Leaves,  and  prepar’d  in  the  manner  before- 
mention’d  ;  the  Smell  of  thefe  Leaves  will  attract  the 
young  famifh’d  Worms,  but  thofe  which  are  the 
moil:  fluggifh  muft  be  help’d  down  with  a  Hen’s  Fea¬ 
ther,  or  by  ftriking  gently  the  Back  of  the  Sheet  ; 
immediately  after  they  weigh  the  Sheet  by  itfelf  to 
know  exaCtly  the  Weight  of  the  Worms,  by  which 
they  regulate  the  Quantity  of  Leaves  that  is  neceftary 
for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Worms,  and  alfo  the 
weight  of  the  Cods  which  they  fhould  produce,  if  no 
Accident  happens. 

The  prefent  Concern  is  to  make  thefe  Worms  ob- 
ferve  a  good  Regimen,  and  to  give  their  Lodging  a 
convenient  Lleat ,  for  this  purpole  an  affectionate  Mo¬ 
ther  is  provided  for  the  Worms,  who  is  careful  to  flip- 
ply  all  their  Wants  -,  the  is  call’d  by  our  Author  Tfan 
mou>  Mother  of  the  Worms . 

She 
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She  takes  poffeffion  of  the  Chamber,  but  not  till 
jfhe  has  walk’d  hcrfelf  and  put  on  clean  Clothes,  which 
have  not  the  lead:  ill  Smell  ;  lhe  mull  not  have  eaten 
any  thing  immediately  before,  or  have  handled  any 
Wild-Succory,  the  Smell  of  which  is  very  prejudicial 
to  fchefe  tender  Creatures  ^  lhe  mull  be  cloath’d  in  a 
plain  Habit,  without  any  Lining,  that  hie  may  be 
more  fenfible  of  the  V/armth  of  the  Place,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  increafe  or  lelfen  the  Fire ,  but  lhe  mult 
carefully  avoid  making  a  Smoak  or  raifing  a  Dufr, 
which  would  be  very  offenfive  to  the  tender  Nature  of 
thefe  ïnfeds,  which  mull  be  carefully  humour’d  be¬ 
fore  the  hrft  time  of  calling  their  Slough*  Every 
Day,  fays  an  Author ,  is  to  them  a  Year,  and  has  in 
a  manner  the  four  Seafons  ;  the  Morning  is  the  Springs 
the  middle  of  the  Day  the  Summer,  the  Evening  the 
Autumn,  and  the  Night  the  Winter. 

Elere  follow  in  general  feme  Practical  Rules  which 
are  founded  upon  Experience,  and  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  obferve.  i.  All  the  time  the  Eggs  are 
preferv’d,  before  they  are  hatch’d,  they  mull  be  kept 
very  cold.  2.  When  they  are  hatch’d,  and  are  like 
Ants,  they  require  a  great  Heat.  3.  When  they  are 
grown  Caterpillars,  and  towards  the  time  of  their 
calling  their  Slough,  they  want  a  moderate  Heat. 

4.  After  the  great  Moulting  they  mull  be  kept  cool. 

5.  When  they  are  upon  the  decline,  and  growing 
old,  they  mull  be  heated  by  degrees.  <5.  A  great 
Heat  is  necelfary  when  they  fpin. 

The  Delicacy  of  thefe  litde  Infebls  requires  that  great 
care  Ihould  be  taken  to  keep  every  thing  out  of  the 
way  which  might  incommode  them,  for  they  have  their 
Dillalles  and  Antipathies  ;  they  more  efpecially  dillike 
Hemp,  Leaves  that  are  moill  or  heated  by  the  Sun, 
Dull  raifed  by  fweeping  when  they  are  newly  hatch’d, 
the  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  Flies  and  Gnats,  the 
Smell  of  broil’d  Filh  and  burnt  Hair,  Musk,  Smoak, 
the  Breath-  which  fmells  of  Wine,  Ginger,  Lettice, 
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Wild-Succory,  all  great  Noifes,  Sluttery,  the  Rays 
of  the  Sun,  the  light  of  a  Lamp,  whofe  quivering 
Flame  muft  not  fhine  in  their  Eyes  during  the  Night¬ 
time,  the  Wind  which  comes  through  the  Crevices 
and  Chinks  of  the  Chamber,  a  great  Wind,  Cold, 
Heat,  and  efpecially  a  hidden  Change  from  very  cold 
to  very  hot  Weather  *,  all  thefe  things  are  prejudicial 
to  thefe  tender  Infeeds. 

In  refpect  to  their  Food  the  Leaves  cover’d  with 
Dew,  thofe  which  have  been  dry’d  in  the  Sun  or  in  a 
high  Wind,  or  thofe  which  have  receiv’d  any  ill 
Taint,  are  mod  commonly  the  Caufc  of  their  Dif- 
eafes  *,  it  is  convenient  to  gather  the  Leaves  two  or 
three  Days  beforehand,  and  keep  them  in  an  open, 
dean,  and  airy  place,  remembring  to  give  them  at  fard 
the  tendered  Leaves  cut  in  little  Threads. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  Daÿs,  when  they  begin 
to  turn  white,  their  Food  mud  be  increas’d  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  not  be  cut  fo  fmall  ;  afterwards  they  take  a 
blackifh  hue,  when  they  mud  have  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  Leaves,  and  as  they  are  gather’d  from  the 
Tree:  When  they  turn  white  again,  and  eat  with  lefs 
Appetitje,  leffen  their  Meals  a  little  -,  afterwards  they 
become5  a  little  yellow,  and  then  they  mud  have  a 
lelfer  quantity  of  Food  ;  then  they  become  quite  yel¬ 
low,  and  are,  according  to  the  Chinefe  Language,  at 
the  Eve  of  one  of  the  three  Sleeps ,  that  is  they  are  rea¬ 
dy  to  cad  their  Slough,  then  give  them  nothing  ; 
every  time  they  cad  their  Slough  they  mud  be  ma¬ 
nag’d  in  the  fame  manner,  according  to  their  Big- 
nefs. 

Here  follows  a  more  exadc  Account  :  Thefe  Worms 
eat  the  fame  in  the  Night  as  in  the  Day  ;  the  Day 
after  they  are  hatch’d  they  mud  have  eight  and  forty 
Meals,  two  every  Hour  ;  the  fécond  Day  thirty,  but 
the  Leaves  mud  not  be  cut  fo  Fmall  ;  the  third  Day 
they  mud  have  Ids  dill  ;  thefe  little  Infeeds  are  then 
like  Children  newly  born,  who  would  always  be  at 
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the  Breaflr,  and  pine  without  it  5  if  their  Food  was 
not  proportion’d  to  their  Appetites  they  would  be 
overheated,  which  would  deftroy  the  molt  promifmg 
Hopes  :  Some  advife  to  give  them  at  firft  Leaves 
which  fome  found  Perfons  have  kept  for  fome  time 
in  their  Bofom,  the  Perfpiration  of  a  Human  Body  a- 
greeing  very  well  with  thefe  young  Worms. 

At  the  times  of  their  Repafts  the  Meals'  muft  be 
ipread  every  wnere  alike  ;  cloudy  and  rainy  W eathcr 
take  away  their  Stomach,  the  remedy  for  which  is  to 
light  immediately  before  their  Repaft  a  Whifp  of  dry 
Straw,  which  muft  be  all  of  a  light,  then  hold  it 
over  the  W orms  to  deliver  them  from  the  Cold  and 
Moifture  which  benumbs  them  ;  this  fmall  Help 
fharpens  then  Appetites,  and  prevents  Difeafes  ;  a 
ftiong.  Light  contributes  aifo  to  this,  therefore  in  the 

Day-time  they  pull  up  the  Umbrellas  of  the  Win¬ 
dows. 

I  he  reafon  why  they  take  fo  much  pains  to  make 
tnefe  iictle  Infects  eat  fo  often,  is  to  forward  their 
Growth  and  make  them  fpin  the  fooner  ;  the  °reat 
Pront  which  they  expedl  from  thefe  Creatures  depends 
upon  this  Care  :  If  they  come  to  their  full  Growth 
m  twenty- three  or  twenty-five  Days,  a  Hurdle  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Worms,  whofe  weight  at  firft  was  a  Mas 
that  is  a  little  more  than  a  Drachm,  will  produce 
twenty-five  Ounces  of  Silk;  whereas,  if  for 'want  of 
pioper  Care  and  Nourifhment  they  do  not  come  to 
Lien-  I  erfeâion  in  lefs  than  twenty-eight  Days,  they 
will  produce  but  twenty  Ounces,  and  if  they  are  a 

Month  oi  forty  Days  in  growing  they  will  have  but 
about  ten  Ounces. 

When  they  begin  to  grow  old  give  them  an  eafy 
rooa,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  often,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  alrnoft  as  when  they  were  young  ;  if  they  did  not 
cngeii  their  h  ood  in  the  time  when  they  begin  to  fpin, 

'  would  be  wet  and  ibak’d  with  a  Salt-water, 
wluca  would  render  the  Silk  very  difficult  to  be 
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wound  ;  in  fhort  when  they  have  been  hatch’d  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  Days,  the  longer  they  are  before 
they  fpin  the  more  Leaves  they  confume,  the  lefs 
Silk  they  produce,  and  the  Mulberry-trees,  by  reafon 
of  being  too  much  ftript  of  their  Leaves  before  the 
Seafon,  will  bud  later  the  next  Year. 

After  they  have  caft  their  Slough  you  muff  give 
them  little  Leaves  often,  but  a  few  at  a  time  ;  this  is 
like  a  fécond  Birth,  or  according  to  other  Authors 
a  fort  of  Recovery  :  When  the  Worms,  fays  be ,  are 
juft  upon  calling  their  Slough  they  are  like  a  fick 
Man  when  fome  great  Change  is  expe&ed,  and 
Death  feems  to  be  approaching,  but  if  he  can  lleep 
a  Night  he  becomes  quite  another  Man,  and  nothing 
remains  but  to  recover  his  former  Strength  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  Diet. 

But  there  are  other  Difeafes  which  muft  be  prevent¬ 
ed  or  cur’d,  they  are  occafion’d  either  by  Cold  or  too 
much  Heat  -,  to  prevent  the  Difeafes,  occafion’d  by 
Cold,  a  juft  Heat  muft  be  kept  in  the  Chamber  where 
they  are  ;  if  notwithftanding  thefe  Precautions  the 
Cold  has  feiz’d  thefe  little  Labourers,  either  for  want 
of  the  Windows  being  fhut  down  clofe,  or  becauië 
the  Mulberry-leaves  were  not  well  dried,  it  deftroys 
their  Appetite  and  caufes  a  fort  of  Flux,  for  inftead 
of  hard  Excrements  they  void  a  watery  Slime,  and 
then  you  muft  burn  Cows-dung  near  thofe  that  are 
out  of  order,  but  without  making  any  Smoak  ;  one 
can  hardly  think  how  much  the  Smell  of  this  burnt 
Dung  revives  them. 

The  Dilbrders  which  proceed  from  too  much  Heat 
are  occafion’d  either  by  not  giving  them  their  Food 
in  a  proper  time,  or  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
their  Food,  or  by  an  improper  Situation,  or  by 
the  Air  becoming  all  of  a  hidden  very  hot  :  In 
this  laft  Cafe  they  open  one  or  more  of  the  Win¬ 
dows,  but  never  on  the  fide  which  the  Wind  blows 
from,  for  it  muft  not  come  in  a  direct  Line  into  the 
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Chamber,  but  by  a  Circuit,  that  it  may  be  qualify  sd 
for  indance  if  it  is  a  South- wind  they  open  the  Win¬ 
dow  towards  the  North  5  and  if  the  Wind  is  too  hot 
they  let  a  VefTel  full  of  cold  Water  before  the  Door 
or  Window,  that  it  may  be  cool’d  in  its  PalTage  ; 
they  like  wife  fprinkle  the  Chamber  with,  cold  Water" 
and  great  care  mull  be  taken  in  doing  this  that  the 
lead  Drop  may  not  fall  upon  the  Worms. 

When  their  Diforders  proceed  from  a  too  great  in¬ 
ternal  Heat,  they  cure  them  by  giving  them  a  fort  of 
Meal  made  of  Mulberry-leaves,  which  they  gather 
in  the  Autumn  and  reduce  into  a  very  fine  Powder 
as  I  have  fhewn  in  the  beginning  of  this  Extract  : 
They  moiften  the  Leaves  defign’d  for  their  Repaft* 
and  drew  under  them  this  Meal  which  dicks  to 
them,,  but  they  dim  ini fh  the  quantity  of  Leaves  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Meal  which  they  add  ;  for  indance. 

If  they  mix  four  Ounces  of  Meal  they  reduce  four 
Ounces  of  Leaves  :  1'here  are  fome  who  fay  that  the 
Meal  of  certain  little  green  Peafe,  which  are  eaten  for 
a  cooling  Diet,  may  ferve  indead  of  the  Leaf-Powder; 
it  certainly  refrefhes  thofe  Worms  that  eat  it  readily, 
and  makes  them  grow  ftronger. 

_  Their  being  crouded  together  is  often,  as  Î  have 
faicl  before,  the  Canfe  of  Heats,  which  make  the 
W  onus  fick,  and  this  Didemper  is  the  mod  common 
and  the  mod  dangerous  ;  they  mud  not  be  confin’d 
but  whilft  they  are  in  the  Egg,  for  as  foon  as  they 
ate  haten  d  they  require  a  great  deal  of  room,  efbe- 
dally  when  they  are  grown  Caterpillars,  becaufe  they 
abound  _  in  Moifture.  Altho’  thefe  Infers  are  not 
cieanly  in  themfelves,  they  are  very  much  prejudic’d  ' 
ü  they  are  not  kept  clean  ;  they  make  a  great  deal 
Y  Filth,  which  foon  ferments  and  heats  them  con  fi- 
cierably,  if  they  are  not  freed  from  it  carefully,  either 
by  Sweeping  it  off  with  a  Feather,  or,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  by  often  carrying  them  from  one  Hurdle  to  a- 
nother. 
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Thefe  Changings  of  the  Hurdles  are  more  efpecial- 
ly  neceffary  when  they  are  pretty  well  grown,  and  are 
going  to  call  their  Slough,  but  then  lèverai  Perfons 
mud  be  employ’d  that  the  Worms  may  be  all  re¬ 
mov’d  at  the  fame  time  *,  they  mud  be  handled  very 
gently,  and  not  let  fall,  nor  be  fet  down  roughly, 
which  would  make  them  grow  weaker,  and  more 
iluggilh  in  their  Work  -,  the  changing  of  the  Hurdle 
is  alone  fufficient  to  cure  their  Diforders  :  To  give  a 
fpeedy  Relief  to  the  Sick  throw  fome  dry  Rufhes  or 
cut  Straw  upon  them,  and  drew  over  this  fome  Mul¬ 
berry-leaves  j  they  rife  to  eat,  and  by  that  means  get 
out  of  their  Ordure  which  heats  them. 

The  Succefs  of  thefe  Removals  depends  upon  their 
being  frequently  repeated,  taking  an  equal  care  of  all 
the  Worms,  and  on  doing  it  gently,  giving  them 
more  room  every  time  :  When  they  are  a  little  grown 
the  Worms  on  one  Hurdle  mud  be  put  upon  three 
frelh  ones,  then  on  fix,  and  fo  increadng  to  the 
number  of  twenty  and  upwards  :  Thefe  Infeds  being 
full  of  Humours  mud  be  kept  at  a  proper  didance 
from  each  other. 

But  it  is  a  Matter  of  the  greated  Importance  to 
remove  them  at  the  right  Indant  of  time  j  when  they 
are  of  srfhining  Yellow,  and  ready  to  fpin,  an  Apart¬ 
ment  proper  for  their  Work  mud  be  prepared  ;  my 
Author  propofes  a  fort  of  rough  Frame  of  Joiners- 
work,  or  a  long  Roof,  the  fides  of  which  mud  be 
almoft  upright,  and  the  infide  hollow  -,  this  mud  be 
divided  all  round  into  feveral  Partitions,  to  each  of 
which  there  mud  be  a  Ledge  where  the  Silkworms 
are  to  be  placed,  and  where  they  will  range  them- 
felves  in  order  ;  this  Machine  mud  be  hollow  that 
a  Man  may  conveniently  go  in  without  difplacing  any 
thing,  to  keep  up  a  fmall  Fire  which  defends  the 
Worms  from  Moidure  and  Cold,  which  are  very  hurt¬ 
ful  at  this  time  ;  I  faid  a  fmall  Fire,  becaufe  there 
mud  be  but  jud  fufficient  to  procure  a  gentle  Heat, 

which 
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which  makes  the  Worms  more  adtive  in  their  Work, 
and  the  Silk  more  tranfparent  :  This  numerous  Army 
of  W orms,  being  thus  rang’d  in  their  Apartment, 
muft  be  furrounded  with  Mats  at  a  little  diftance, 
which  muft  alfo  cover  the  top  of  the  Machine  to  keep 
off  the  cold  Air,  and  becaufe  the  Worms  love  to  work 
privately  and  in  the  dark. 

Neverthelefs  after  the  third  Day  of  the  Work  the 
Mats  are  taken  away  from  One  o’  Clock  to  Three, 
and  they  give  the  Sun  a  free  Entrance  into  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  but  fo  that  the  Rays  may  not  fhine  upon  thefe 
little  Labourers  ;  after  this  time  they  are  cover’d  as 
before  :  If  it  fhould  happen  to  thunder  they  are  pre- 
ferv’d  from  the  ill  Effe&s  of  the  Noife,  and  the 
Lightning,  by  being  cover’d  with  the  Sheets  of  Paper 
which  were  us’d  when  they  were  upon  the  Hurdles. 

_  The  Work  of  the  Cods  is  finifti’d  in  feven  Days 
time,  and  in  feven  more,  or  thereabouts,  the  Worms 
quit  their  fiiken  Lodging,  and  appear  on  their  coming 
out  in  the  Shape  of  Butterflies  ;  when  thefe  Cods  are 
gather’d  it  is  a  common  way  to  put  them  in  heaps, 
it  being  impoffible  to  wind  off  all  the  Silk  imme¬ 
diately,  becaufe  the  time  is  taken  up  with  other  Em¬ 
ployments  ;  yet  there  are  fome  Inconveniences  in  this 
Method,  for  if  there  is  any  delay  made  in  chufino- 
out  of  the  Heap  of  Cods,  thofe  that  are  defigned  to 
increafe  the  Species,  the  Butterflies  having  been 
fqueezed  and  heated  in  the  Heap  would  not  be  fo  lit 
for  this  purpofe  ;  the  Females  efpecially  that  had  re¬ 
ceived  any  Hurt  would  lay  none  but  flckly  Eggs, 
therefore  the  Cods  defign’d  for  the  Multiplication  of  the 
Species  muft  be  fet  apart,  and  laid  loofe  upon  a  Hurdle 
in  a  cool  airy  Place. 

As  to  the  great  Number  of  the  other  Cods,  which 
muft  be  preserved  from  being  bored  by  the  Butter¬ 
flies,  you  muft  contrive  how  to  kill  them  without 
damaging  the  Work  ;  they  muft  not  be  put  into  the 
Kettle  but  by  degrees,  as  they  are  wound  off',  for  if 
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they  were  to  foak  too  long  it  would  hurt  the  Silk  ;  it 
would  be  belt  to  wind  them  off  all  together,  if  a  fuffi- 
cient  Number  of  Hands  could  be  employ’d  -,  my 
Author  affirms  that  five  Men  can  wind  off  thirty 
Pounds  of  Cods,  and  fupply  two  others  with  as 
much  Silk  as  they  can  make  into  Skains,  that  is1 
about  ten  Pounds  ;  but  as  that,  cannot  always  be 
done  there  are  three  ways  to  preferve  the  Cods  from 
being  bored. 

The  firft  way  is  to  let  them  lie  in  the  Sun  a  whole 
Day  ;  this  certainly  kills  the  Butterflies,  but  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  is  prejudicial  to  the  Silk. 

The  fécond  is  to  put  them  in  balneo  Mariœ  :  It  is 
reckon’d  of  ufè  to  throw  an  Ounce  of  Salt,  and  half 
an  Ounce  of  Oil  of  Turnips  into  the  Copper  ;  it  is 
thought  that  the  Exhalations  impregnated  with  .the 
acid  Spirits  of  the  Salt,  and  the  fulphureous  Particles 
ot  the  Oil,  make  the  Cods  better  and  the  Silk  more 
eafy  to  divide,  therefore  the  Machine  where  the  Cods 
are  muff  go  quite  into  the  Copper,  the  top  of  which 
mu  ft  be  cover’d  and  luted  fo  that  no  Steam  may  get 
out  :  But  if  this  Bath  is  not  rightly  order’d,  in  which 
many  are  miftaken,  a  great  number  of  Butterflies  will 
bore  their  Cods,  upon  which  it  is  to  be  obfetved, 
i.  That  the  ftrong  and  hard  Cods  have  generally  the 
outfide  of  their  Silk  coarfer,  and  of  confequence  more 
eafy  to  be  divided,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  may  be 
left  longer  in  balneo  Mariœ  }  the  contrary  muff  be  obr- 
ferved  of  thofc  that  are  thin  and  fmall.  2.  That 
when  the  Butterflies  are  kill’d  in  balneo  Mariœ  the 
Cods  muft  be  fpread  upon  Mats,  and  When  they  are 
a  little  cooled  they  muft  be  covered  with  fmall 
Branches  of  Willow  or  Mulberry-trees. 

The  third  way  of  killing  the  Butterflies,  preferable 
to  the  two  former,  is  as  follows  :  Put  the  Cods  into 
great  earthen  Veffek,  and  in  all  thefe  Veffels  throw 
four  Ounces  of  Salt  over  every  ten  Pounds  of  tire 
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Cods,  and  cover  them  with  large  dry  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  Nenuphar  ;  upon  thefe  Leaves  lay  ten  Pounds 
more  of  Cods  fprinkled  with  four  Ounces  of  Salt  as 
before,  filling  the  Vefifel  with  feveral  Lays;  then 
doling  the  Mouth  of  it,  fo  that  the  Air  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  excluded,,  the  Butterflies  will  be  kill’d  in  fe- 
ven  Days,  but  if  the  leaft  Air  is  admitted,  by  any 
Chink,  they  will  live  long  enough  to  pierce  their 
Cods  ;  as  they  are  of  a  porous  Subltance,  that  readi¬ 
ly  imbibes  the  Air,  the  leaf!:  Quantity  getting  in  would 
keep  them  alive. 

In  laying  thffe  Cods  in  the  Veffels,  the  finefl: 
mult  be  feparated  from  the  coarfer  ;  the  Cods  that  are 
long,  white,  and  fhining,  give  a  very  fine  Silk  ;  thole 
that  are  large,  dark,  and  bluifh,  like  the  inner  Skin  of 
an  Onion,  produce  a  coarfe  Silk. 

I  have  hitherto  treated  only  of  the  Method  of  rai¬ 
ling  Worms  in  the  Spring,  and  indeed  ’tis  in  this 
Seafon  that  the  generality  of  the  Chinefe  are  employ’d 
in  this  Work  ;  neverthelefs  fome  hatch  Eggs  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn,  and  almolt  in  all  the  Months 
after  the  firfl  Produce  of  the  Spring  ;  but  for  this 
purpofe  they  mull  provide  Workmen  who  are  able 
to  fuftain  fuch  a  continual  Labour,  and  Mulberry- 
trees  to  fuppîy  necelïàry  Food  through  all  the  Sea- 
fons  ;  but  the  Mulberry-trees  would  fcarcely  fuflice, 
for  if  they  are  quite  ftript  one  Year  they  die  and 
fail  intirely  the  Spring  following. 

Therefore,  according  to  my  Author,  it  is  bell:  to 
hatch  but  few  Worms  in  Summer,  and  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  Eggs  for  Autumn  :  He  alfo  cites  an  Author 
who  advifes  to  raife  Worms  in  that  Seafon,  which 
commences  about  the  fifteenth  of  Auguft ,  but  he 
would  have  only  taken  for  their  Food  the  Leaves  of 
thofe  Branches  that  may  be  fpared  without  hurting 
the  Tree:  Hç  gives  thefe  Reafons  why  Autumn  is 
'  preferable  to  the  Spring  for  railing  Worms:  i.  Be- 

caufe 
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caufe  the  Spring  being  generally  rainy  and  windy  in 
the  Southern  Countries,  the  Profit  ex  petted  from  the 
Labour  of  thefe  Worms  is  more  uncertain  ;  where- 
as  in  Autumn,  the  Weather  being  aimoft  always  ft- 
rene,  there  is  a  greater  Certainty  of  Succefs.  2.' That 
although  the  Worms  cannot  have  fuch  tender  Leaves 
for  their  Food  as  in  the  Spring,  yet  this  is  fully 
compenfated  by  having  nothing  to  fear  from  Gnats 
and  Musketoes,  the  Sting  of  which  makes  the  Worms 
languifh  and  die. 

If  any  Silkworms  are  raifed  in  Summer  they 
mull  be  kept  cool,  and  the  Windows  covered  with 
Gauze  to  keep  out  the  Gnats  :  If  any  are  rais’d  in 
Autumn  they  muft  be  kept  cool  at  firft,  but  after 
they  have  caft  their  Slough,  and  when  they  fpin, 
tney  muft  be  kept  warmer  than  in  the  Sorino-  be- 
Catife  the  Nights  are  colder  ;  when  thefe  Autumnal 
Worms  become  Butterflies  they  may  lay  Eggs  for  the 
next  Year,  yet  it  is  efteemed  the  fureft  way  to  make 

a  Provifion  in  the  Spring,  becaufe  thofe  of  Autumn 
do  not  always  anfwer. 

If  any  Eggs  of  the  Summer  are  preferv’d  to  be 
hatch’d  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  put  into  an 
earthen  Veil'd  vyell  cover’d,  fo  that  nothing  may  get 
into  it;  put  this  Veffel  into  a  great  Bafon  of  cold 
Spring- water  as  high  as  the  Eggs  inclofed,  for  if 
the  Water  was  higher  the  Eggs  would  perith,  and 
if  it  was  lower  many  would  not  have  Strength  to 
hatch  with  the  reft  ;  if  they  fliould  happen  to  hatch 
later  they  would  either  die  or  make  a  bad  Sort 
of  Cods  ,  if  thefe  Directions  are  well  obferved  the 
Dggs  will  hatch  in  twenty-one  Days.  Inlfead  of  put¬ 
ting  them  in  cold  Water,  fome  advife  to  let  them 
m  the  Shade  under  fome  Tree  that  is  very  thick  of 
Branches,  inclofed  in  a  Veffel  made  of  Earth  with¬ 
out  baking  ;  they  fay  they  will  be  hatch’d  in  twenty- 
one  Days. 
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When  the  Silkworms  are  ready  to  fpin  they 
may  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  that,  inftead  of 
making  Cods  as  they  naturally  do  when  left  to 
themfelves,  they  fhall  make  a  piece  of  Silk  flat, 
thin  and  round,  like  a  large  Wafer  :  This  is  done  by 
laying  the  Worms,  when  they  fpin,  on  the  Top  of  a 
Cup  exaddy  cover’d  with  Paper. 

Several  Advantages  would  be  obtained  by  a  Work 
thus  ordered. 

1.  Thefe  round  and  flat  pieces  may  be  divided  as 
eafily  as  the  Cods. 

2.  They  are  all  pure  Silk,  having  none  of  that 
vifcous  Matter  which  the  Worm  emits  in  the  Shell 
upon  being  long  inclcfed  in  it,  and  which  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  call  the  Urine,  for  as  foon  as  the  Worm  has 
done  fpinning  it  is  taken  away  to  prevent  its  damaging 
the  Silk. 

3.  There  is  no  need  to  hurry  in  dividing  the  Silk, 
as  there  is  a  neceflity  of  doing  when  it  is  in  Cods, 
for  in  this  way  that  Work  may  be  deferred  without 
any  Danger. 

When  the  Silk  is  wound  off  they  immediately 
prepare  it  for  the  Loom  :  The  Chinefe  have  very 
plain  Inftruments  for  this  Work,  but  as  thefe  things 
are  better  explain’d  by  Draughts,  than  by  the  nicefl: 
Defcription,  here  follows  a  Plate  which  contains  the 
Representation  of  the  feveral  Moveables  ufed  in  rai- 
fing  the  Worms,  and  of  the  various  Machines  em¬ 
ploy’d  to  compleat  thofe  beautiful  Silks  which  they 
fend  to  Europe. 


Of  the  Chinefe  language. 


J  N  order  to  give  a  true  Idea  of  the  Chinefe  Lan¬ 
guage,  I  fhall  firft  treat  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Language,  then  how  the  Chinefe  Words  muff  be 
pronounced  and  wrote  in  European  Chara6ters  :  f  afliy 
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X  Ihall  finifli  with  an  Abridgment  of  the  Chinefe 
Grammar.  • 

Of  the  Nature  of  the  Chinefe  Language . 

THE  Chinefe  Language  has  no  Refembîance 
with  any  of  the  dead  or  living  Languages  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  :  All  other  Languages  have  an 
Alphabet  of  a  certain  number  of  Letters,  which  by 
their  various  Combinations  make  Sy  llables  and  Words  ; 
this  has  no  Alphabet,  but  as  many  Characters  and  dif¬ 
ferent  Figures  as  there  are  Words. 

The  only  Conformity  it  has  with  the  Languages  of 
Europe  is,  that  as  the  Alphabet  conflits  of  twenty- 
four  Letters,  which  are  form’d  of  thefe  fix  or  feven 

Strokes,  r\  — Dcrt  viz.  the  A  of  the 

three  firlt  ;  the  B  of  the  fixth  and  fourth  repeated  ; 
the  C  of  the  fixth  alone  ;  the  D  of  the  fixth  and  the 
fourth  ;  the  E  of  the  fixth  and  the  third  tripled  *,  the 
O  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  join’d  together  ;  the  Q_  of 
the  O  and  the  feventh  Stroke,  &c. 

In  the  lame  manner  all  the  Chinefe  Characters  are 
form’d  only  of  the  fix  following  Lines  : 


The  Chinefe  have  two  forts  of  Languages  ;  the  firft 
vulgar,  which  is  fpoken  by  the  common  People,  and 
varies  according  to  the  different  Provinces  ;  the  other 
is  call’d  the  Mandarin-Language,  and  is  like  the  La¬ 
tin  in  Europe  amongft  the  Learned. 

But  as  the  Chinefe  Language  is  fo  unlike  all  others 
this  Comparifon  is  not  exaCt  :  The  Mandarin-Lan¬ 
guage  is  properly  that  which  was  formerly  fpoken 
at  Court  in  the  Province  of  Kiang  nany  and  fpread 
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into  the  other  Provinces  among  the  polite  People  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  this  Language  is  better  fpoken  in 
the  Provinces  adjoining  to  Kiang  nan  than  in  the 
others,  but  by  How  degrees  it  was  introduced  in  all 
Parts  of  the .  Empire,  which  is  very  convenient  for 
the  Government  ;  it  appears  poor,  for  it  has  not  a- 
bove  three  hundred  and  thirty  W ords,  which  are  all 
Monofyllables  and  indeclinable,  and  almoft  all  end 
with  a  Vowel  or  the  Confonant  N  or  Ng. 

Yet  this  fmall  Number  of  Words  is  fu  Aident  to 
exprefs  one’s  Elf  upon  all  Subjects,  becaufe  without 
multiplying  Words  the  Senfe  is  varied  almoft  to  In¬ 
finity  by  the  variety  of  the  Accents,  Inflexions, 
Tones,  Afpirations,  and  other  Changes  of  the  Voice; 
and  this  variety  of  Pronunciation  is  the  Reafon  that 
thofe,  who  do  not  well  underfiand  the  Language,  fre¬ 
quently  miftake  one  W ord  for  another. 

^  This  will  be  explained  by  an  Example  :  The  Word 
Tchu  pronounced  flowly,  drawing  out  the  u  and  rai¬ 
ling  the  Voice,  flgnifies  Lord ,  or  Mafter  ;  if  it  is 
pronounced  with  an  even  Tone  lengthening  the  it 
flgnifies  a  f/og  ;  when  it  is  pronounced  quick  and 
lightly  it  means  a  Kitchen  ;  if  it  be  pronounced  in  a 
ftrong  and  mafcuïine  Tone,  growing  weaker  towards 
the  end,  it  fignifies  a  Column . 

In  the  fame  manner  the  Syllable  Po ,  according  to 
the  various  Accents  and  the  different  Ways  of  its 
Pronunciation,  has  eleven  different  Meanings  ;  it  fig- 
nines  Glafs ,  to  boil ,  to  winnow  Rice ,  Wife  or  Liberal , 
to  prepare ,  an  Old  W man ,  to  break  or  cleave ,  inclined, 
a  very  little ,  to  water ,  a  Slave  or  Captive  ;  from 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  conclude  that  this  Language, 
which  appears  fo  poor  and  confined  by  the  fmall 
number  of  Monofyllables  which  compole  it,  is  ue- 
vertheiefs  very  copious,  abounding  and  exprefiive. 

Farther,  the  lame  Word  join’d  to  various  others 
fignifies  a  vaffc  many  different  things  ;  Mou,  for  in- 
ffance,  when  it  is  alone  fignifies  a  Tree ,  Wood ,  but 

when 
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when  it  is  compounded  it  has  many  other  Significa¬ 
tions  ;  Mou  leao  lignifies  Wood  prepared  for  Building  ; 

Mou  lan  lignifies  Bars,  or  Wooden  Grates  ;  Mou  hia , 
a  Box  ;  Mou  fiang ,  a  Chef  of  Drawers  ;  Mou  tfiang , 
a  Carpenter  ;  Mou  eul ,  Mufhroom  ;  Mou  nu ,  a  fort 
of  fmall  Orangey  Mou  fing ,  Planet  Jupiter; 

Afc  Cotton ,  &c.  This  Word  may  be  join’d 

to  feveral  others,  and  has  as  many  different  Signifi¬ 
cations  as  it  has  different  Combinations. 

Thus  the  Chinefe ,  by  differently  compounding  their 
Monofyllabfes,  can  make  regular  Difcourfes,  and  ex- 
prefs  themfelves  very  clearly,  and  with  much  grace- 
fulnefs,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  form  all  our 
Words  by  the  different  Combinations  of  the  twenty- 
four  Letters  of  our  Alphabet. 

Finally  the  Chinefe  fo  naturally  diflinguifh  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Tones  of  the  fame  MonofyUabie,  that  they 
comprehend  the  Senfe  of  it  without  making  the  leaft 
Reflexion  on  the  various  Accents  by  which  it  is  de¬ 
termined. 

We  muff  not  imagine,  as  fome  Authors  have  re¬ 
lated,  that  they  ling  in  fpeaking,  and  make  a  fort  of 
Mufick  which  would  be  very  difagreeabie  to  the  Ear  ; 
thefe  different  Tones  are  pronounced  fo  curioufly 
that  even  Strangers  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  their 
difference,  even  in  the  Province  of  Kiang  nan , 
where  the  Accent  is  more  perfedt  than  in  any 
other  Country  :  The  Nature  of  it  may  be  conceiv’d 
by  the  guttural  Pronunciation  in  the  Spanijh  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  by  the  different  Tones  that  are  ufed  in 
the  French  and  Italian  ;  thefe  Tones  are  almoft  im¬ 
perceptible,  neverthelefs  they  have  different  Mean¬ 
ings,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Proverb,  That  the  Pone 
is  all. 

The  Art  of  joining  thefe  Monofyllabfes  together  is 
very  difficult,  efpecially  in  Writing,  and  requires  a 
great  deal  of  Study  :  As  the  Chinefe  have  only  Fi¬ 
gures  to  exprefs  their  Thoughts,  and  have  no  Accents 
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in  Writing  to  vary  the  Pronunciation,  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  have  as  many  different  Figures  or  Charac¬ 
ters  as  there  are  different  Tones,  which  give  fo  many 
various  Meanings  to  the  fame  Word. 

Moreover  there  are  fome  Characters  which  fignify 
two  or  three  Words,  and  fometimes  a  whole  Period: 
For  Inftance  to  write  thefe  Words,  Good  morrow  Sir, 
inftead  of  joining  the  Characters  which  fignify  good 
and  morrow  with  that  of  Sir,  a  different  Character 
mu  ft  be  iffed  which  alone  expreffes  thefe  three  Words, 
and  this  is  what  fo  greatly  multiplies  the  Chinefe  Cha¬ 
racters  :  It  is  not  life  our  European  Languages,  in 
which  the  various  Significations  of  the  fame  Word  are 
known  by  the  different  Accents,  which  regulate  the 
Pronunciation,  or  by  the  Place  of  the  Word,  or  the 
Sequel  of  the  Difcourfe. 

This  Method  of  joining  the  Monofyllables  is  indeed 
fufKcient  to  write  fo  as  to  be  underffood,but  it  is  trifling 
and  ufed  only  by  the  Vulgar  ;  the  Style  that  is  wrote 
in  order  to  ihine  in  Compofltions  is  quite  different 
from  what  is  fpoken,  tho’  the  Words  are  the  fame, 
and  a  Man  of  Letters  would  make  himfelf  ridiculous 
if  he  was  to  write  in  the  manner  of  Expreflion  that  is 
commonly  ufed  in  Converfation  :  In  writing  you  muff 
ufe  purer  Words,  more  lofty  Expreffibns,  and  certain 
Metaphors  which  are  not  commonly  ufed,  but  are  a- 
dapted  to  the  Subject  treated  of,  and  the  Books  that 
are  compofed.  The  Characters  of  Co  chin  china ,  of 
fT ong  king ,  of  Japan ,  are  the  fame  as  the  Chinefe ,  and 
fignify  the  fame  things,  tho9  thefe  Nations  in  fpeak- 
Ing  do  not  exprefs  themfelves  alike,  fo  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Languages  are  very  different,  and  they 
cannot  underhand  each  others  Speech,  yet  they  under¬ 
hand  each  other’s  Writing,  and' all  their  Books  are  in 
common.  Their  Characters  are  in  this  refpeCt  like 
the  Figures  of  Arithmetiek,  they  are  ufed  by  feveral 
Nations  with  different  Names,  but  their  Meaning  is 
every  where  the  fame» 
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For  this  reafon  the  Learned  muft  not  only  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Characters  that  are  ufed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Affairs  of  Life,  but  they  muft  alfo  know  their 
various  Combinations,  and  the  various  Difpofitions, 
which  of  feveral  Ample  Strokes  make  the  compound 
Characters  ;  and  as  the  Number  of  Characters  amounts 
to  80000,  he  who  knows  the  greateft  Number  is-aiiq 
the  moft  learned,  and  can  read  and  underftahd  the 
greateft  Number  of  Books,  by  which  one  may  judge 
how  many  Years  muft  be  employed  to  learn  fuch  a 
vaft  Multitude  of  Characters  to  diftinguifh  them 
when  they  are  compounded,  and  to  remember  their 
Shape  and  Meaning. 

It  muft  neverthelefs  be  acknowledged  that  a  Per- 
fon,  who  underftands  10000  Characters,  may  exprefs 
himfelf  in  this  Language,  and  underftand  a  great 
Number  of  Books.  The  generality  of  the  Learned  do 
not  underftand  above  15000  or  20000,  and  there  are 
but  few  DoCtors  who  have  attained  to  the  Knowledge 
of  40000. 

This  prodigious  Number  of  Characters  is  collected 
in  their  great  Vocabulary  called  Haï  plen  ;  and  as  in 
Hebrew  there  are  radical  Letters  which  fhow  the  O- 
rigin  of  Words,  and  ferve  to  find  thofe  which  are 
derived  from  them,  when  they  are  look’d  for  in  the 
Dictionary  according  to  the  Order  of  thefe  radical 
Letters^  fo  likewife  the  Chinefe  have  their  radical  Cha¬ 
racters  ;  for  inftance  the  Characters  of  Mountains,  of 
Trees,  of  Man,  of  the  Earth,  of  a  Horfe,  &c.  under 
which  muft  be  fought  all  that  belongs  to  Mountains, 
Trees,  Man,  the  Earth,  and  a  Horfe*,  and  farther 
you  muft  learn  to  diftinguifh  in  every  W ord  thofe 
Strokes  or  Figures  which  are  above,  beneath,  on  the 
Sides,  or  in  the  Body  of  the  radical  Figure. 

Befides  this  great  Vocabulary  there  is  a  (hotter, 
containing  only  8000  or  iocoo  Characters,  which  is 
ufed  to  read,  write  or  compofe  Books  :  If  they  want 
any  Words  that  are  not  in  this  fmaller  they  have  re^ 
epurfp  to  their  great  Dictionary  :  Our  Mifiionaries,  in 
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like  manner,  have  collected  all  the  Terms  which  may 
ferve  to  inftruCt  the  People  in  the  Myfteries  of  the 
Faith,  and  which  are  ufed  in  Convention,  and  com¬ 
mon  Books,  and  alfo  in  Claffical  Books. 

As  Clement  of  Alexandria  attributes,  three  forts  of 
Characters  to  the  Egyptians,  the  firft  he  calls  Episto¬ 
lary,  or  fit  for  writing  Letters,  like  thofe  of  our  Al¬ 
phabet  ;  the  fécond  Sacerdotal,  proper  only  to  the 
Prieft  for  the  .Sacred  Writings,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
there  are  Notes  for  Mufick  ;  and  the  Iaft  Hierogly- 
phical,  ufed  only  for  publick  Infcriptions  on  their 
Monuments,  which  was  done  two  ways  ;  one  by  pro¬ 
per  Images,  or  fomething  that  came  near  the  things 
they  intended  to  reprefent,  as  when  they  expreffed  the 
Moon  by  a  Crefcent  ;  the  other  by  enigmatical  Fi¬ 
gures  and  Symbols,  as  a  Serpent  bent  round  with  the 
Tail  in  its  Mouth  to  -Signify  the  Year,  or  Eternity; 
io  th -  Chinefe  have  always  had  the  lame  Variety  of 
Chai  afters.  In  the  beginning  of  their  Monarchy  they 
communicated  their  Ideas  by  drawing  on  Paper  the 
natural  Images  of  the  things  they  intended  to  exprefs  ; 
they  drew,  for  inftance,  a  Bird,  Mountains,  Trees, 
waving  Lines  to  exprefs  Birds,  Mountains,  a  Foreft 
and  Rivers. 

This  Method  of  explaining  their  Thoughts  was  ve¬ 
ry  imperfeCt,  and  required  many  Volumes  to  exprefs 
a  lew  things  :  There  was  moreover  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  ObjeCls  which  could  not  be  reprefented  by 
drawing,  fucli  as  the  Soul,  the  Thoughts,  the  Paf- 
fions,.  Beauty,  Virtues,  Vices,  the  Actions  of  Men 
and  Animals,  and  many  others  which  have  neither 
Body  nor  Shape  ;  lor  this  reaion  they  inienfibly  alter’d 
their  old  manner  of  Writing  ;  they  compofed  Cha- 
raCters  of  a  more  Ample  Nature,  and  invented  others 
to  expiefs  thoie  things  that  are  the  ObjeCts  of  our 
Sen  lès. 

But  thefe  more  modern  Characters  are  neverthe- 
lefs  truly  hieroglyphical  ;  Firft  becaufe  they  are  ccm- 
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poled  of  fimple  Letters,  which  retain  the  Significa¬ 
tion  of  the  primitive  Characters  ;  formerly,  for  in- 

ance,  they  reprefented  the  Sun  thus  by  a  Circle 

and  called  it  Ga  ;  they  reprefent  it  now  by  this  Figure 

which  is  alfo  nam'd  Ga.  Secondly  becaufe  the 

Infiitutions  of  Men  have  fix’d  the  fame  Ideas  to  thefe 
Figures  that  the  firft  Symbols  naturally  reprefented  • 
for  every  Chinefe  Letter  has  its  proper  Signification, 
which  it  always  preferves,  tho’  join’d  with  others» 
Xfei*  which  fignifies  Misfortune,  Calamity,  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  Letter  Mien^  a  Houfe  ;  and  the  Letter 
Ho,  Fire,  becaufe  it  is  the  greateft  Misfortune  ta  fee 
one’s  Houfe  on  Fire  :  By  this  tingle  Example  it  may 
be  perceived  that  the  Chinefe  Characters  are  not  fini- 
pie  Letters  like  ours,  which  fignilÿ  nothing  by  them- 
felves,  and  have  no  Meaning  but  when  they  are 
join’d  together  ;  they  are  fo  many  Hieroglyphicks 
which  form  Images,  arid  exprefs  the  Thoughts. 

1  he  Style  of  the  Chinefe  in  their  Competitions  is 
myfterious,  concile,  allegorical,  and  fbmetimes  oh- 
fcure  to  thofe  who  do  not  perfectly  underhand  the 
Characters.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  Skill  to  make 
.  no  Miftakes  in  reading  an  Author  ;  they  fay  a  great 
deal  in  a.  few  Words  ;  their  Expreffions  are  lively, 
full  of  Spirit,  and  intermix’d  with  bold  Companions 
and  noble  Metaphors  :  Fo  exprefs,  for  inftance,  that 
the  Chriftian  Religion  ought  not  to  be  deftroy’d,  the 
Emperor  having  approved  it  by  an  EdiCt,  ’they 
would  write,  The  Ink  which  wrote  the  EdiCt  of  the 
Emperor  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  not 
yet  dry,  and  you  go  about  to  defcroy  it:  They  afieCt 
efpecially  to  infert  in  their  Writings  many  Sentences 
and  Paflages  which  they  take  from  the  five  Canoni¬ 
cal  Books  ;  and,  as  they  compare  their  Compofitions 
to  a  Picture,  they  alfo  compare  the  Sentences  they 
take  from  their  Books  to  the  five  principal  Colours 
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that  are  ufed  in  Painting  ;  in  this  all  their  Eloquence 
chiefly  conflits  :  Laftly  they  value  themfelves  ex¬ 
tremely  on  writing  neatly,  and  drawing  their  Cha¬ 
racters  truly,  and  there  is  great  Regard  had  to  this  in 
examining  the  Compofitions  of  thofe  who  afpire  to  the 
Degrees. 

They  even  prefer  a  beautiful  Character  to  the  moll 
jÇnifn’d  Picture,  and  it  is  common  to  fee  a  Page  of 
old  Characters  fold  very  dear  when  they  are  well 
drawn  ;  they  honour  their  Characters  in  the  mod 
common  Books,  and  if  by  Chance  they  find  any  print¬ 
ed  Leaves  they  gather  them  up  with  Refpect  ;  they 
think  it  would  be  Clownifhnefs  and  Ill-breeding  to 
make  a  profane  ufe  of  them,  to  trample  upon  them 
in  walking,  or  even  to  throw  them  away  in  a  careiefs 
manner  :  it  often  happens  that  Joyners  and  Mafons 
dare  not  tear  a  printed  Sheet  that  they  find  palled  upon 
the  Wail  or  Wood,  they  are  afraid  of  committing  a 
Fault. 

Thus  we  may  diilinguifh  three  forts  of  Languages 
in  China  j  that  of  the  common  People,  that  of  the 
polite  People,  and  that  of  Books  :  Altho5  the  fird  is 
not  fo  elegant  as  the  two  others,  yet  we  mud  not  ima¬ 
gine  it  fo  much  inferior  to  our  European  Languages, 
fince  it  has  certainly  none  of  thofe  Defects  which  have 
been  aferibed  to  it  in  Europe. 

The  Europeans  who  come  to  China,  and  who  do  not 
well  underdand  the  Language,  find  equivocal  Mean¬ 
ings  where  there  is  not  the  lead  lhadow  of  them  :  As 
they  do  not  take  pains  at  fird  to  pronounce  the  Chi- 
nefe  Words  with  their  Accents  and  Afpirations,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  they  underdand  but  by  halves  what  the  Chi - 
nefe  fay,  and  find  it  difficult  to  make  themlelves  be 
understood  •  1  his  is  their  own  Fault,  and  not  any  in  ! 
the  Language  ;  fome  Travellers  have  related  that  the 
Learned  often  trace  Characters  with  a  Finger  or  their 
Pan  upon  their  Knees,  or  in  the  Air  ;  if  they  do  it  is 
put  of  Vanity  or  Cqdom  rather  than  Neceffity,  or  be~ 
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caufe  it  might  be  a  Word  feldom  ufed,  like  our 
Terms  in  Navigation,  Mufick,  and  Surgery,  &c. 

Superior  to  this  low  and  rude  Language,  which  is 
pronounced  many  different  ways,  and  ufed  in  writing, 
there  is  another  more  poliftdd  and  refined,  made  uie 
of  in  an  infinite  number  of  Novels,  either  true  or 
fifilitious,  which  are  wrote  with  the  greateft  Elegance  : 
Wit,  Manners,  lively  Defcriptioris,  Characters  and 
Contrails  are  all  to  be  found  in  thefe  little  Works, 
which  may  be  eafily  read  and  underftood  ;  there  is  ob- 
ferved  thro*  all  a  Purity  and  Politenels  equal  to  the 
beff  Authors  of  Europe . 

After  thefe  two  ways  of  Expreffion,  one  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  People,  who  take  lefs  care  in  ranging  their 
Words,  the  other  which  fhould  be  that  of  the  Man» 
darins  and  the  Learned,  comes  the  Language  of  Books 
which  are  not  written  in  a  familiar  Style,  and  in  this 
kind  there  are  feveral  Degrees  of  Superiority  before 
you  can  arrive  to  the  majeftick  and  lublime  Brevity 
of  the  Kings. 

This  is  no  longer  a  Language  ufed  in  common  Dif- 
courfe,  but  is  only  wrote,  and  could  not  be  çafily  un¬ 
derftood  without  looking  upon  the  Letters,  and  wrhich 
is  read  with  Pleafure,  for  it  appears  a  neat  and  flow¬ 
ing  Style  ;  each  Thought  is  commonly  expreffed  in 
four  or  fix  Characters  ;  there  is  nothing  found  to 
fhock  the  niceft  Ear,  and  the  variety  of  the  Accents 
pronounc’d  artfully  make  a  foft  harmonious  Sound. 

The  difference  between  the  other  Books  and  the 
King  confifts  in  the  Subjects  they  treat  of,  which  are 
never  fo  noble  and  elevated,  and  in  the  Style  which  is 
fo  concife  and  grand.  In  fublime  Subjects  no  Point¬ 
ings  are  ufed  ;  as  thefe  Compofitions  are  defigned  on¬ 
ly  for  the  Learned,  it  is  left  to  them  to  judge  where 
the  Senfe  finifhes,  and  thofe  who  are  skilful  are  never 
miftaken  in  it. 

Voffius  was  in  the  right  to  fay  that  the  Copioufnefs 
of  the  Cbinefe  Language  arifes  from  the  Multitude  of 
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their  Characters  •  it  muft  be  added  that  it  arifes  alfo 
from  the  various  Meanings  of  them,  and  from  the 
Conjunctions  of  them,  by  joining  them  moil  com- 
monly  two  and  two,  frequently  three  and  three,  and 
iometimes  four  and  four  together.  There  was  a  Dicti¬ 
onary  made  by  Order  or  the  late  Emperor  ;  it  did 
»°t  contain  all  the  Language,  fince  it  was  found  De¬ 
cenary  to  add  a.  Supplement  to  it  in  twenty-four  Vo¬ 
lumes,  tho’  the  firft  Work  contained  ninety-five  Vo- 
lumes  the  greateft  part  very  thick,  and  in  a  final! 
Characcei .  I  here  is  no  Language  in  the  World  that 
would  not  be  exhàufted  in  many  fewer  Volumes  ; 
theie  is  therefore  no  Language  more  copious  than  the 
Cbinefe ,  or  that  can  boaft  of  having  reigned  three  or 

our  bundled  Years  in  the  lame  State  in  which  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  Day. 

tiia{:  ^las  been  faid  on  this  SubjeCt  will,  without 
doubt,  appear  ftrange  to  Europeans  ufed  to  the  twenty 
oui  Letters  of  our  Alphabet  ;  but  perhaps  they  will 
be  le.s  furpnzed  that  our  Language,  and  all  others 
have  an  infinite  number  of  Marks  which  Hand  for 
V\  oids,  aiuio9  they  may  be  v/rote  with  the  twenty- 

°ur  Letters  ;  every  Art  and  Profeffion  have  their  own 
proper  Characters . 


Befides  our  twenty-four  Letters,  which  we  vary  fe- 
yeral  ways  into  Capitals  differing  from  common 
Letters,  into  Roman,  Italick,  &c.  we  have  aifo 
several  Letters  for  writing,  as  the  round  Hand, 
-Secretary  Court,  Text,  and  Italian,  we  have  the 
Figures  or  Anthmetick,  and  various  forts  of  Point¬ 
ings,  and  Abbreviations,  which  are  fo  many  Cha- 
raUers  we  ufe_  to  mark  the  Paufes  of  the  Difcourfe, 
ore  Pronunciation,  the  Continuation,  &c.  The  Aftro- 
nomers  have  Charafters  for  the  twelve  Signs,  for  the 
various  Afpeds  of  the  Moon  and  Stars  ;  Geometrici¬ 
ans  have  their  Figures;  Muficians  their  Minims, 
Ciotchets,  Quavers,  and  Semiquavers,  &V.  Laftly 
mou  Arts  and  Sciences  have  fome  Figures  proper  to 
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them,  which  they  ufe  for  Characters  to  exprefs  their 
Thoughts. 

The  Chinefe  have  ftill  an  ancient  fort  of  Language 
which  is  ufed  at  prefent  only  for  Titles,  Infcriptions, 
Seals,  and  Devices,  and  in  which  there  are  fome  Books 
that  the  Learned  muff  underhand  :  They  have  alfo 
current  and  common  Characters  which  they  ufe  for 
publick  A6ts,  Contracts,  Bonds,  and  other  Civil  Af¬ 
fairs,  as  we  have  a  particular  Character,  for  Law-Bu- 
fmefs.  Laftly  they  have  a  Letter  which  requires  a 
particular  Study,  becaufe  of  the  Variety  of  the  Strokes, 
and  its  Abbreviations,  or  Interweavings,  which  make 
it  difficult  to  underhand  ;  it  is  ufed  efpecially  to  write 
any  thing  for  difpatch. 

W  hat  relates  to  the  Method  of  pronouncing  the 
Chinefe  Words,  and  writing  them  in  European  Cha¬ 
racters,  will  farther  explain  what  has  been  faid  on  the 
Nature  of  this  Language. 

mm 

Of  the  Chinefe  Pronunciation ,  and  the  Ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  Chinefe  Words  in  European 
Characters. 

1T  is  impoffible  the  Chinefe  fhould  write  the  Lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe  with  their  Characters,  or  even, 
pronounce  any  of  thefe  Languages  properly,  becaufe 
on  one  hand,  altho*  thefe  Characters  are  fo  numerous, 
yet  they  do  not  exprefs  above  three  or  four  hundred 
Syllables,  and  can  exprefs  no  others,  and  becaufe  on 
the  other  hand  the  Sound  of  thefe  Letters  £,  J,  r, 
#,  z,  are  not  found  in  thefe  Syllables,  fo  that  a  Chi - 
nefe ,  who  would  pronounce  them,  could  not  do  it  with¬ 
out  changing  fomething,  and  making  ufe  of  thofe  of 
the  Sounds  that  come  the  neareft  to  them  in  his  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  yet  the  d  and  z  feem  to  be  founded  in  this 
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Word  y-tfe'e,  which  fame  pronounce  y-dfee  ;  but  the 
fame  Cbinefe ,  who  could  plainly  fay  y-dfe'e,  could  not 
fay  da,  de ,  di,  do ,  du  ;  nor  zæ,  ze,  zi,  zo ,  z#. 

It  is  likewife  impoffible  to  write  the  Chinefe  Words 
in  European  Chara&ers,  for  befides  that  many  Words 
would  be  ill  expreffed,  when  a  Perfon  had  written  a 
Page  he  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  what  he 
had  wrote  :  There  is  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  learning 
the  Chinefe  Letters,  and  it  would  be  a  good  Method  to 
ufe  one’s  felf  at  firft  to  fee  no  Chinefe  Word  written 
in  European  Charadters,  without  having  the  Chinefe 
Letter  overagainft  it. 

The  Pronunciation  is  very  'difficult,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  Accents,  which  can  only  be  learn’d  by 
long  Practice,  but  much  more  fo  becaufe  there  are 
many  Words  that  we  can  neither  pronounce  nor  write. 
The  Teeth  of  the  Chinefe  are  not  placed  like  ours  ; 
they  have  the  upper  Row  Landing  out*  and  the  lower 
falling  in;  whereas  the  Teeth  of  all  the  Europeans 
meet  in  front,  the  upper  Row  of  the  Chinefe  fome- 
times  falls  upon  the  under  Lip,  or  at  leaft  upon  the 
Gums,  and  fcarce  ever  meet  tolerably  even. 

All  the  Chinefe  Words  wrote  in  European  Letters 
end  in  one  of  the  five  Vowels,  a,  e>  /,  o ,  it,  and  in  an 
n,  fometimes  fmgle,  which  produces  an,  en,  in,  on, 
un,  and  fometimes  follow’d  with  a  Confonant,  which 
makes  ang,  eng,  ing,  ong,  ung  :  The  initial  Letters  of 
Words  are  pronounced  like  the  .  Letters  of  feveral  of 
the  European  Languages.  I  fhall  treat  of  this  SubjecHn 
the  moil  perfpicuous  and  brief  manner  that  is  poffible. 

The  A  final  has  no  other  difficulty  than  that  of  the 
various  Accents. 

The  E  final  is  of  three  or  four  kinds. 

i  ft.  It  is  an  è  mafeuline;  Ccué  fCoodl  Kingdom,  Gé 
[Ga]  Day. 

2d,  It  i ^fometimes  an  é  very  open,  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  like  the  French  Words  apres,  exprès,  fau pray, 
expray.]  Ké,  a  Stranger,  Giteft,  Mè,  ink. 
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3dly,  It  is  alfo  at  other  times  an  e  mute,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  See,  a  Man  of  Letters.  The  Pronunciation 
of  the  French  Word  Se,  as,  fie  'porter  bien  is  not  en-' 
tirely  that  of  See,  here  the  S  is  ftronger,  and  hides 
more,  and  the  E  final  is  longer,  therefore  fome  write 
it  with  a  double  fis,  and  a  double  eë  mute.  I  can  fee 
no  reafon  why  the  Portuguefe  fhould  write  it  with  an 
u,  Su,  for  it  is  certainly  not  at  all  like  the  firft  Sylla¬ 
ble  of  thé  Word  Superior . 

This  e  mute  is  often  omitted  in  writing,  and  fome- 
times  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifli  it  from  an  i,  here 
follow  fome  Examples. 

iff  Example.  Sii,  the  JVeft ,  might  be  wrote  thus 
Scie ,  [&?<?]  fmce  it  is  pronounced  like  the  French  Word 
Scie  [See]  a  Saw. 

2d  Example.  The  Word  Che  is  fometimes  wrote 
Chi  -,  the  Pronunciation  of  it  fhould  be  between  the  E 
and  the  I,  Cheë,  efpecially  when  it.  is  final. 

3d  Example.  In  thefe  Words  Con'd,  the  Spirits  of 
the  Dead  l  Ho  et.  Knowledge  -,  Ou'ei ,  No  body  ;  nuei, 
within  3  Luëi ,  Thunder  ;  moéi,  fine  *,  the  Termination 
is  not  exactly  the  fame  as  in  thefe  French  Words, 
armée,  épée,  penfieé,  [ ormay ,  apay ,  ponfiay ,]  It  is  ftill 
lefs  in  that  of  Coni,  nui,  lui,  mui 5  [Cooë,  noce,  hoc, 
mooë.] 

The  I  final  in  thefe  Words  mai,  to  buy  ;  l ai,  to 
come  %  pat,  to  vijit,  &c.  fhould  be  pronounced  as  the 
Italians  pronounce  mai,  never  %  lai,  cries  and  Jobs , 
founding  both  the  a  and  i,  except  Tod,  the  Port  ;  Hiai, 
Shooes  ;  kiai,  all ;  which  muft  be  pronounc’d  like  the 
French  Noras  Mais,  Jamais,  [May,  Jcmay .] 

The  O  final  is  fometimes  quite  loll,  and  is  fome- 
thing  like  the  Diphthong  on,  [00]  when  it  comes  al¬ 
ter  an'  a  ;  it  is  often  pronounc’d  nearly  like  the  W  ord 
haut  [hou]  after  the  Norman  Pronunciation  ;  that  is  to 
fay  opening  the  Mouth  very  wide,  and  founding  the 
Diphthong  au  ,  in  this  manner  are  pronounced  hao. 
Vol.  II.  D-d  good  * 
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good  ;  lao,  to  work ,  to  labour  ,  leao,  a  fign  of  a  pafi 
Action  \  miao,  a  Cat . 

The  U  final  is  pronounced  as  in  Englifh  in  the 
Words  Chu,  a  Book  ,  Liu  or  Lu 5  an  Afs  ;  Niu ,  aV/o- 
man ,  £sV.  it  is  frequently  pronounced  like  half  the 
Diphthong  ou  [oo  j  F  ou,  Father  ,  Mou ,  Mother  -3  pczg 
not. 

The  jV  final  muft  be  pronounced  with  a  dry  Tone, 
as  if  the  Word  ended  with  an  e  mute  -,  thus  Fan, 
Rice  drefs’d ,  is  pronounced  like  the  two  laft  Sylla¬ 
bles  of  the  Word  pro-fane ,  [ pro-fane ]  founding  the 
/z  very  diftinclly,  and  laying  little  ftrefs  on  the  e  mute. 
Chin,  Wit ,  muft  be  pronounced  like  /æ  Chine,  [Sheen] 
without  accenting  the  e,  as  the  £0^0  Prepofition  in  is 
pronounc’d  -,  Men  is  pronounced  like  en  in  Latin ,  or 
as  we  pronounce  tuçSojusv  in  Greek  -,  this  is  the 
fign  of  the  plural  number  in  feveral  Chinefe  Words,  as 
will  appear  in  the  fequel.  Laftly  there  are  fome 
Words  which  feem  to  end  in  on,  as  Lotion  pouon,  but 
the  O  is  fo  faint  that  a  Frenchman  cannot  difiinguiih 
it,  he  underftands  it,  Louen  Pouen,  6r  Lou  an,  Pouan . 

The  N  final  with  the  addition  of  a  Confonant  is 
wrote  by  the  Portugueze  with  an  m,  and  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  with  ng  \  this  is  of  little  confequence,  provided 
we  know  that  this  Sound  is  pretty  foft  and  drawling, 
like  the  Sound  heard  upon  ftriking  a  ftrong  Blow  on 
a  great  Bell  -,  the  Chinefe  bear  upon  the  Vowel  which 
varies  the  Sound  :  Lang ,  a  Lemple ,  is  not  Leng,  a 
Lamp  ;  Leng  is  not  Ling ,  a  Nail  ;  Ling  is  not  Long, 
the  Eaft  ,  but  they  all  agree  in  that  Impreffion  which 
remains  in  the  Air  after  they  are  pronounc’d,  and  which 
1  compare  to  the  Impreffion  that  remains  after  ftriking 
a  Bell  *,  the  g  muft  not  be  in  the  leaft  heard,  for 
inftance  Fang ,  a  Chamber,  muft  be  pronounced 
like  francs,  [frond]  excepting  the  r ,  which  is  not 
ufed  in  the  Chinefe  Language,  the  Pronunciation  is  the 
fame. 
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As  to  thole  Letters  which  are  in  the  beginning,  or 
in  the  middle  of  Monôfyllables,  take  the  following 

Obfer  varions, 

i  ft,  The  Chinefie  pronounce  ch ,  as  we  pronounce  in 
French ,  chagrin ,  chofie ,  chiche,  [  fihaugreen ,  fihofie,  JhifiF] 
for  inftance  chao,  a  little  -,  che,  ten  -,  chi,  æ  Corps  ;  riw. 

Letter  :  The  Spaniards  and  Fortugueze  write  ch  with 
an  x,  xe,  xi. 

2dly,  They  have  the  ce  and  ci  of  the  Italians 5  as  in 
the  Word  citta,  [ chitta ]  we  write  thefe  Words  with 
tch ,  for  example  Fcha,  lea  \  tche 3  to  eat  -,  F  chi.  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  TrZw,  Lord . 

3dly,  They  pronounce  /j  as  the  Italians  pronounce 
the^  Word  gratia ,  therefore  we  write  tfien , 

which  is  a  fort  of  Copper  JVLony . 

4thly,  They  have  the  x,  and  ^  of  the  Greeks ,  the 
"Word  Kouan ,  Officer ,  Mandarin ,  might  be  wrote 
Conan ,  CT?/?,  or  fituoan  -,  but  it  is  better  to  write 
Kouan  to  avoid  Confufion. 

They  have  ah  //  fo  ftrong  that  it  is  entirely  guttu¬ 
ral,  ho  an,  to  change. 

5thly,  There  is  an  I  in  fome  Words  that  is  almoft 
imperceptible,  as  five ,  or  fiue,  tfimen ,  or  ÿfo#  ;  it  muft 
by  no  means  be  pronounced  five,  finow ,  like  the  ITri/V 

Partible  ykr. 

6thly,  The  Chinefie  have  an  T  confonant,  as  in 
ïoooo  F aëls  -,  to  ask  -,  ;  neverthe- 

lefs  many  confound  this  with  or  and  fay  ouen , 

[w/z]  /c  ask,  &c. 

ythly.  They  have  alfo  an  /  confonant,  as  in  Jn5 
Milk  -,  to  pardon  -,  it  is  belt  to  write  the  /  vowel 

with  jy,  when  it  begins  a  Word  ;  jy,  c;zc  ;  rain  $ 
ywzg,  /v  Mp  one's  fielf  ;  mutton . 

Thefe  Words,  Nghe,  the  Forehead  -,  nghen,  a  jRz- 
war  ;  ngeou,  to  vomit  ;  ngai ,  to  love  -,  magni¬ 

ficent  ;  ngan.  Health ,  are  difficult  to  pronounce,  be- 
caufe  the  n  and  the  g  muft  glide  into  each  other  in  a 
manner,  and  be  confotinded  together  ;  it  is  better 
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to  write  ngue  after  the  Italians ,  than  nguê  after  the 
French. 

9thly,  The  Word  Ell,  Two,  is  wrote  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  with  an  h  ;  the  E  we  place  at  the  beginning  is 
Feminine,  and  very  open,  as  if  it  contain’d  fome- 
thing  of  an  u  *,  the  double  ll  which  follows  makes  the 
Tongue  bend  like  a  Bow,  and  after  having  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  an  European  can  never  pronounce 
this  Word  like  the  Chinefe. 

icthly.  There  are  feme  Words  which  are  fpoken 
two  ways,  as  Fen  and  Fouen ,  a  Chinefe  Penny,  which 
is  worth  ten  Copper  Mites ,  Mouen  and  Men,  a 
Door ,  &c.  but  this  is  only  in  feme  particular  Signi¬ 
fications,  for  they  never  fay,  E.  G.  Ngo  mouen ,  but 
always  Ngo  men ,  We. 

1  ithly.  Each  Province  has  a  particular  way  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  Chinefe  Words,  which  are  not  above 
three  or  four  hundred  in  number  ;  fo  that  a  Chinefe 
of  Peking ,  for  inftance,  finds  it  very  difficult  to  un¬ 
derftand  a  Man  of  the  Province  of  Quang  tong  or  Fo 
kien  :  The  Mandarin-Language,  called  Couan  ho  a, 
which,  as  I  have  faid  before,  is  ufed  over  the  whole 
Empire,  is  not  fo  fixed  (as  might  be  expected  when 
underiiood)  as  to  underftand  every  Body,  and  be  un¬ 
derflood  in  all  Places  :  Every  Province  differs  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  this  Language  ;  in  one  Place  they  fay  Tong , 
in  another  5tis  long ,  in  Kiang  ft  his  Tun  ;  the  Word 
Yu  in  one  Province  is  Ju  ;  and  in  Kiang  fi  ’tis 
Full,  &c. 

The  major  part  of  the  Words  being  thus  corrupted 
and  difguifed,  aitho5  you  underftand  the  Mandarin- 
Language  in  one  Province,  yet  if  you  go  into  ano¬ 
ther  it  is  like  coming  into  a  ftrange  Country,  and 
your  Imagination  mult  be  on  the  wrack  to  give  a 
new  Turn  to  the  fame  Words  ;  this  extends  even  to 
converftng  with  different  Perfons  ;  a  Mifftonary  after 
three  or  four  Years  Labour  underftands  a  good  part 
of  what  is  laid  to  him  ,  and  tho9  he  fpeaks  but  poor- 
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ly,  thole  who  are  tiled  to  his  Jargon  can  pretty  well 
conceive  his  Meaning  ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  a- 
mong  Strangers,  he  is  oblig’d  to  make  life  of  an  In¬ 
terpreter  to  make  him  underltand  what  is  faid  to  him, 
and  to  explain  what  he  fays. 

Befides  this  every  Province,  every  great  City, 
every  Hien,  and  even  every  large  Village,  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Dialect  ,  this  is  the  reigning  Language,  every 
body  fpeaks  it,  the  Learned  as  well  as  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple  and  Women  -,  but  the  Women  and  the  common 
People  do  not  underftand  any  other  :  In  the  Manda¬ 
rin  Language,  when  it  is  fpoken  flowly,  one  may  di- 
ftinguiffi  a  good  part  of  the  Vowels  and  Confonants 
which  compofe  the  Words,  and  they  may  be  written 
or  retain’d,  excepting  fome  few ,  but  in  the  vulgar 
Language,  befides  its  feeming  to  be  fpoke  exceeding 
faft,  and  having  many  Words  mingled  with  it  that 
have  no  Meaning,  or  rather  feem  to  have  no  Mean¬ 
ing -,  I  fay  befides  this  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Words  leave  no  Trad  in  the  Memory,  becaufe  they 
have  no  Affinity  with  the  Syllables  of  Greek ,  Latin , 
French ,  Italian ,  or  Spanifh ,  therefore  a  Stranger  can¬ 
not  have  any  proper  Conception  of  them  who  under- 
flands  only  thefe  Languages. 

If  we  add  the  Combinations  of  thefe  Words,  and 
the  different  Phrafes  ufed  in  every  Province,  we  may 
ealily  judge  what  pains  an  European  muff  take  who 
travels  thro’  feveral  of  thefe  Provinces  to  preach  the 
Gofpel  -,  there  is  certainly  nothing  but  a  Motive  fo 
elevated,  as  that  of  propagating  the  Knowledge  of 
the  true  God  among  fuch  vaft  Numbers  of  Pagans, 
that  could  fupport  a  Miffionary  in  the  toilfome  and 
ungrateful  Labour  required  to  learn  fuch  a  difficult 
Language,  and  it  can  be  only  by  the  fmgular  Blef- 
fing  of  Heaven  that  we  have  feen  fuch  Numbers  fmee 
P.  Ricci ,  who  have  made  fuch  furprifmg  Prpgreftes  in 
it,  fo  lar  as  to  gain  by  their  Writings  the  Admiration 
of  the  greateft  Dodors  of  the  Empire  ;  fome  of  thefe 
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Dodlors  have  been  feen  to  bow  moil  refpebffully  at 
the  bare  mention  of  the  Works  of  thefe  Strangers. 

-  :  ,  s  *  '  ' 


An  Abridgment  of  the.  Chinefe  Grammar . 


fj1  H  I  S  fhort  Abridgment  of  the  Chinefe  Grammar 
will  be  no  final!  help  towards  underflanding  the 
Nature  of  this  Language,  which  being  compofed  on¬ 
ly  of  Words  of  one  Syllable,  and  thofe  indeclinable, 
feems  fcarcely  reducible  to  any  Rules  ;  neverthelefs 
there  are  fome  with  refpect  to  the  Nouns,  Pronouns, 
Conjugations  of  Verbs,  Prepofitions,  Adverbs,  the 
Numbers  and  Particles,  which  are  as  follow. 

Of  Nouns  p  of  Jive ,  comparative ,  and  fuperlative. 

W  E  are  not  to  feek  for  the  Diverfity  of  Genders, 
Cafes,  and  Declinations  in  the  Chinefe  Language  ; 
very  often  the  Noun  is  not  diflinguifh’d  from  the 
Verb,  and  the  fame  Word  wdiich,  according  to  the 
Place  it  is  put  in,  is  a  Subflantive  may  become  an  Ad¬ 
jective,  and  even,  a  Verb. 

Forinflance  thefe  two  Words  Ngaf  I  love  %  Siang , 
I  think  \  may  be  both  Nouns  and  Verbs*,  if  they  are 
placed  before  another  "Word  fo  as  to  iignify  fome 
AdHon,  they  are  Verbs  :  Example,  Ngo  ngai  ni ,  Ilove 
you  ;  Ngo  ft ang  ta ,  I  think  of  him  :  But  if  on  thè 
contrary  they  are  fet  before  another  without  figni- 
fying  an  Adtion,  they  become  Nouns  :  Example, 
Ngo  ti  ngai,  my  Love  ;  Ngo  ti  Jiang ,  ?ny  Thought. 

The  Adjediive  always  goes  before  the  Subflantive, 
as  Hao  gin ,  good  Man  but  if  the  fame  Word  fol¬ 
lows  another  it  becomes  a  Subflantive,  as  Gin  ti  hao , 
ihe  Gocdnefs  of  Man  ;  it  appears  that  the  Word  haoÿ 
which  is  an  Adjediive  when  it  comes  before  the 
Word  Gin ,  becomes  a  Subflantive  when  it  follows  it, 
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The  Particle  Tsëe  is  often  added  to  Subftantives, 
and  it  is  proper  to  many  ;  for  inftance  Fang  tsëe 
an  Honfe  ;  Co  tsèë ,  Fruit  ;  however  we  muft  oblerve, 
that  it  is  only  added  to  thofe  Subftantives  which  can 
never  be  Adjectives. 

The  Cafes  and  Numbers  are  known  only  by  the 
Compofitions  ;  the  Plural  Number  is  diftinguifh’d  by 
the  Particle  men,  which  is  common  to  all  Nouns; 
here  follow  fome  Examples,  Gin,  a  Man  -,  Gin  men , 

Men  *,  Ta,  he  ;  Ta  men ,  they , 

But  when  the  Noun  is  preceded  by  fome  Word 
that  fignifies  Numbers,  then  the  Particle  men  is  not 
ufed  alter  the  Noun. 

The  Particle  Ti  often  makes  the  Genitive  Cafe  both 
Singular  and  Plural,  when  it  comes  after  Nouns,  as 
Gin  ti  hao ,  The  GoodneJ's  of  Man  ;  Gin  men  ti  hao. 

The  Goodnefs  of  Men  :  There  are  no  other  Cafes  in  the 
Chinefe  Language. 

The  Particle  Ti  is  alfo  fometimes  put  after  Pro¬ 
nouns  like  Derivatives  ;  E.  G.  Ngo  ti  keou ,  my  Dog  ; 

Ta  te  keou ,  his  Dog . 

The  Comparatives  are  alfo  form’d  by  adding  of 
Particles  ;  for  inftance  they  ufe  the  Particle  Keng, 
which  is  always  put  before  the  Nouns,  and  fignifies 
much  ;  Keng  hao ,  better  :  The  Particle  to  is  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed,  which  fignifies  alfo  much ,  but  it  is  common¬ 
ly  put  after  the  Noun,  Hao  to,  letter  ;  Yuen  to,  far¬ 
ther  off \ 

The  Particle,  which  denotes  the  Superlative,  may 
be  put  before  or  after  the  Nouns  ;  lb  that  one  may 
fay  Tfive  hao,  or  Hao  tfive,  left  -,  Tfive  fi ao,  or  Siao 
tfive ,  fnalleft . 

The  Particle  Te  kin  alfo  denotes  the  Superlative  ' 

Degree  ;  Hao  te  kin,  left  ;  Ta  te  kin,  great  eft  ;  Siaote 
kin,  fnalleft . 
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Of  the  Pronouns. 

/  \ 

TP  H  E  Chinefe  have  only  thefe  three  Pronouns  which 
are  Perfonal,  Ngo ,  /,  Niy  Thou  ;  and  7k,  He  ; 
they  become  Plural  by  the  Addition  of  the  Particle 
Men. 

They  become  PofTeflives  by  adding  the  Particle  ti, 
Ngo  ti,  Mine  \  Ni  ti ,  Thine  ;  Ta  ti,  His  :  Add  the 
Particle  men  and  thefe  fame  Vfords  will  fignify 
Ours,  Tours ,  &c.  Ngo  men  ti.  Ours  ;  Ni  men  ti , 
Tours.  '  • 

The  Pronouns  poffefnve,  like  thofe  of  Nation  or 
Family,  are  diftinguifh’d  only  from  the  Derivatives 
by  putting  after  the  Pronoun  the  Name  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  City,  &c.  Ngo  ti  hone ,  my  Kingdom  ;  Ngo  ti 
fou ,  my  City. 

Chou  is  the  Particle  which  is  made  ufe  of  for  the 
Pronoun  Relative,  Which  or  Who  -,  this  Particle  is  ne¬ 
ver  join’d  with  that  which  denotes  the  Plural  Number. 


Of  the  Verbs. 

THE  Chinefe  Verbs  have  properly  no  Tenfes  but 
the  Prefent,  the  Preterperfed,  and  the  Future  ; 
the  Verb  Paffive  is  exprefs’d  by  the  Particle  Pi. 

When  there  is  no  Particle  a  ided  to  the  Verb,  and 
it  is  only  join'd  with  the  Pronou  is  Perfonal  ngo,  ti , 
ta ,  it  is  a  fign  of  the  Prefent  Tenfe. 

The  Addition  of  the  Particle  Leao  denotes  the  Pre- 
terperfed,  or  the  Time  pad. 

To  diihinguifh  the  Future  Tenfe  they  ufe  the  Par¬ 
ticle  Tfmng ,  or  Hoei ,  but  ail  this  will  be  better  under- 
flood  by  Examples.  . . 
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Ngo  ngai 
Ni  ngai. 
Ta  ngai. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular  Number. 

I  love. 

Thou  loveft. 

Ele  loveth. 


Plural, 


Ngo  men  ngai . 
Ni  men  ngai. 
T a  men  ngai . 


We  love. 
Ye  love. 
They  love. 


PRETERPERFECT  TENSE. 


Singular. 


Ngo  ngai  leao. 
Ni  ngai  leao. 
Ta  ngai  leao . 


I  have  loved. 
Thou  haft  loved. 
He  hath  loved. 


Plural. 


Ngo  men  ngai  leao . 
Ni  men  ngai  leao. 
Ta  men  ngai  leao 


We  have  loved. 
Ye  have  loved. 
They  have  loved. 


FUTURE  TENSE. 


Singular. 


Ngo  haei  ngai . 
Ni  haei  ngai. 
T a  haei  ngai. 


I  ill  all  love. 
Thou  fhalt  love. 
He  iliall  love. 


Plural. 

Ngo  men  haei  ngai .  "We  ihail  love. 

Ni  men  haei  ngai .  Ye  ihail  love. 

Ta  men  haei  ngai.  ."They  ihail  love. 


The 
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The  Optative  Mood  is  form?d  by  thefe  Words, 
Papou  te,  which  fignify  Q  that!  Would  to  God!  for 
Example,  Pa  pou  te  ngo  ngai.  Would  to  God  I  might 
love  -,  Pa  pou  te  ni  ngai.  Would  to  God  thou  mighteft 
love ,  &c. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Verbs  of  Action  may 
have  a  Paffive  Signification  ;  but  the  Verb  Adive  is 
always  put  before  the  Nouns  which  are  the  Subied 
of  the  Adion. 

Example, 

Ngo  ngai  ni.  I  love  thee. 

Ngo  ta  ni.  I  ftrike  thee. 

It  would  be  an  abfurd  and  fenfelefs  manner  of  /peak¬ 
ing  to  fay, 

Ngo  ni  ngai . 

Ngo  ni  ta. 

On  the  contrary  the  Verb  Paffive  always  follows 
the  Noun  3  adding  the  Particle  pi,  which  denotes  the 
Paffive. 

y 

Ngo  pi  ta  ngai .  I  am  loved  by  him. 

Ngo  pi  ta  ta.  I  am  ftruck  by  him. 

The  Preterperfed  and  the  Future  are  formed  with 
the  fame  Particles  that  are  ufed  for  the  Verb  Adive. 


Of  the  Prepositions, 

LTHOUGH  the  Chinefe  Language  is  com- 
poled  of  fo  fmall  a  Number  of  Words,  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  very  copious,  not  only  becaufe  the  fame 
Word  may  be  both  Noun  and  Verb,  but  becaufe  it 

may  frequently  be  a  Prepofition,  Adverb,  £stV. 

The  Chinefe  have  therefore  fome  Prepofitions  that 
are  not  naturally  fo  but  by  Cuftom,  fuch  as  thefe 

Words, 
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•  Words»  Ffien,  before  *3  Heou,  after  ;  Change  above  ; 
Hia ,  W<?w  ;  they  are  Prepofitions  if  they  are  joined 
to  a  Verb,  and  come  before  it  -,  but  they  are  Poftpo- 
fitions  if  they  are  joined  to  a  Noun,  and  follow  It 
for  Example,  Sien  tfo ,  I  do  before  ;  Heou  lai ,  I  come 
after  -,  Chang  tfeou ,  fliow  ;  Hia  tfeou ,  /  mw*  i*- 
low  ;  thefe  are  Prepofitions  becaufe  they  are  put  be- 
fore  the  Verbs  -,  but  the  following  Word  Fang  tfen, 
before  the  Houfe ,  Flu  en  heou ,  behind  toe  Door  y  Fc  ho 
change  upon  the  Fable  *  Vi  beneath  the  Earthy 
are  Poftpofitions  becaufe  they  are  put  after  the  Nouns» 
The  fame  mull  be  underftood  of  Nui,  within  ;  vai, 
without  y  and  other  Words  of  the  fame  nature. 


Of  the  Adverbs. 

THE  Chinefe  Language  has  no  Words  that  are 
properly  Adverbs,  they  only  become  fo  by  Cu~ 
ftorn,  or  by  the  Place  they  po  fiefs  in  the  Difcourfe  : 
We  are  often  obliged  to  ufe  feveral  V/ords  to  exprcls 
the  Adverbs  of  other  Languages  -,  they  have  none  that 
are  demonftrative  or  proper  to  Calling  and  Exhort¬ 
ing,  but  in  their  Head  we  mult  ufe  Nouns  and  Cerbsj 
thefe  following  are  in  ufe,  viz.  of 


Defiring 

Asking 


Pa  tou  te 

JL 

Ju  ho 
Ho  ju 
Ffeng  mo 


Would  to  God. 

Which  way. 

In  what  manner., 

How. 


Anfwering  Chi  oui  tfe gen  Certainly. 

^  Fching  tie  Indeed. 
Confirming  2  Co  gen  .  Mod  certainly, 
c  Ching  tching  tie Moft  truly. 


Deny- 
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Denying  and  >  ^>0U  or  mo 

forbidding  )  \SU  J°  That  is  not  convenient, 

1  Pou  gen  No  certainly. 

Doubting  Hoe  or  Hoe  tche  Perhaps. 

Chufing  Ving  Better,  rather  this  than  that 

.  C  Keng  chao  Much  lefs. 

Comparing  j  Keng  or  Keng  toMuch  more. 
c  Keng  hao  Better. 

Aflembling  Kong  or  y  tong  Together. 

Furthermore. 

Separately. 

Diligently. 

Stoutly. 

To-day. 

To-morrow. 

Yefterday. 

The  Day  before  yefterday. 
After  to-morrow. 

Here. 

From  thence,  or  that  way. 

Once. 

1  wice. 

Often. 

Firftly. 

Next. 

Laftly. 


The  Event 

Hoe  gen 

May  be. 

Similitude 

Ju 

As. 

Diffimilitude^ 

\  Peu  ju 

Not  as. 

-  Pou  long 

Differently. 

Separating  $ 


g  vat 


Encreafmg  5 

°  t  Kiang 

C  Kin  ge 
\Min  ge 

<Tfige 

jTfien  ge 
C_  He  ou  ge 


Time 


Place 


Number 


Order 


'  Kche  li 
.  Xsee 

T  tsëe  ‘ 

Knl  tsëe 
Î chang  t chans 

Ti  y  or  teouy 
Heou  mien 
Tchong  or  tom 


Quality 


Quality 


Excluding  Tan 

A  thing  not? 
quite  done.  5 


Chines 

e-Ta  r  t 

Chao 

A  little. 

To 

Much. 

Keou 

Enough. 

Tan 

Only. 

Tcha  pou  to 

Almoft, 

C 


Of  N  umbers  and  their'  Particles. 


THERE  are  a  great  many  Particles  proper  to 
Numbers  in  the  Chinefe  Language  ;  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  ufed,  and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  this  Language, 
for  every  Noun  has  a  Particle  fignifying  the  Num¬ 
ber  that  is  proper  to  it  :  Whereas  in  our  Language, 
One9  Two^  Three ,  are  apply’d  to  different  Things, 
and  we  fay,  A  Man ,  A  Woman ,  Two  Men ,  Two 
Women ,  but  this  Method  of  Expreffion  would  be 
grofs  and  barbarous  to  a  Chinefe.  Each  Noun  muft 
be  exprefs’d  with  a  Particle  proper  to  it,  but  this 
will  be  better  underftood  by  Examples  ;  here  follow 
firft  the  Chinefe  Numbers,  and  then  the  Particles  of 

Numbers,  which  muft  be  ufed  with  each  Noun, 

7 
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Chinefe  N  u 

MB  E  R  S« 

r. 

One. 

Che  y. 

Eleven. 

EuL 

Two. 

Eul  che , 

Twelve. 

San , 

Three. 

San  che  y 

Thirteen. 

Ssëe, 

Four. 

Pe9 

An  hundred. 

Ou , 

Five. 

Eul  pe , 

Two  hundred. 

Lou, 

Six. 

Y  tfien , 

A  thoufand. 

Tfi , 

Seven. 

Y  oi^any  / 

Ten  thoufand. 

Pa , 

Eight. 

Eul  ouan , 

Twenty  thoufand. 

Kieou , 

Nine. 

Che  ouan , 

An  hundred  thoufand. 

Che  y 

Ten. 

A  Million. 

The 
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Of  Particles  of  Numbers. 

QO  is  ufed  for  Men  ;  Y  co  gin ,  a  Man  ;  Y  co  fou- 
gin ,  a  Woman. 

Hoei  is  ufed  for  illuftrious  Men  §  T  hoei  gin ,  an  il- 
luftrious  Perfon. 

Kche  or  tchi  is  ufed  for  Ships,  Dogs,  Hens,  and  all 
other  things,  which  tho’  mentioned  alone  fhould  be 
fel low’d,  as  Shoes,  Stockings,  &c.  thus  they  fay, 
T  tchi  chuen,  a  Ship  ;  Y  tchi  keou,  a  Dog  ;  T  tchi  hia 
a  Shoe  ;  Y  tchi  ki,  a  Hen.  ’ 

'Tiao  is  uled  for  tilings  that  are  long  and  fulpended  ; 
T  tiao  Ion,  a  Cenfer,  and  Y  tiao  doing ,  a  Rope. 

Ouei  is  proper  to  Fillies;  Y  ouci  yu,  a  Fifth 

Ken  is  ufed  for  long  Straps  of  Leather  ;  Y  ken  tai, 
a  Strap. 

Fchang  is  ufed  for  Paper,  a  Table,  and  a  Seat; 
2  t chang  tchi ,  a  Sheet  of  Paper;  T  t chang  tcho ,  a 
*1  able  ;  Ttchangy ,  a  Seat. 

Pa  is  ufed  for  Knives,  Swords,  Fans  ;  T pa  tao ,  a 
Sabre  or  Sword  ;  T  pa  chen ,  a  Fan. 

Choang  is  ufed  for  like  things  that  are  commonly 
joined  together  ;  T  choang  hiai ,  a  pair  of  Shoes  ; 
T  choang  oua ,  a  pair  of  Stockings. 

K'ien  is  ufed  for  Chambers  or  Houfes  ;  T  kien  fang , 
an  Floufe  or  Chamber. 

Fo  is  ufed  for  whole  Pieces  of  Cloth  or  Silk  ;  T  fo 

fQU->  ,a  Cloth;  Y  Jo  cheou ,  aPiece  of  a  particular  fort 
of  Silk  :  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  Pictures, 

is  ufed  for  Pearls  and  precious  thin  p's  ;  Y  met 
tchin ,  a  Pearl. 

is^fed  for  Perfumes  ;  Y  tchu  hiang ,  a  Paflil. 

is  fometimes  ufed  for  Garments  of  Cloth  or 

^;iK’  ^ut  mo^  properly  for  a  Horfe  ;  Y  pi  ma ,  a 
Horfe. 

Pen  is  ufed  for  Books  ;  Y  pen  chu ,  a  Book. 

Ping 
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Ying?  is  ufed  for  Caps  or  Hats,  Y  ting  kin ,  a  Cap, 

Tfo  is  ufed  for  great  Houfes  and  Walls  ;  T  tfo  fang, 
an  Houfe  -,  T  ifo  ching ,  a  Wall. 

Teng  is  proper  to  Oxen  and  Cows  ;  Y  teng  nie  ou  9 
an  Ox. 

Mouen  is  ufed  for  Mufquets  ;  Y  mouen  tfiang ,  a  Bar¬ 
rel  of  a  Gun. 

To  is  proper  to  Flowers  ;  T  to  boa ,  a  Flower. 

Ling  is  ufed  for  Garments  ;  T  ling  pao,  a  Gown. 

Tai  or  Pen  is  ufed  for  Comedies  ;  T  tai ,  or  T pen 
hi,  a  Comedy. 

Co  is  ufed  for  Trees  ;  Y  co  chu ,  a  Tree. 

AfeV/z  is  ufed  for  Standards  ;  Y  mien  ki,  a  Standard. 

Tao  is  ufed  for  letters,  and  little  Bundles  of  Paper  5 
T  tao  cheou  chi,  a  Book  of  Poetry. 

Y  chin  is  ufed  for  Sedans  and  Chariots  ;  Y  tchin  kiao 9 
a  Sedan. 

Sguan  is  ufed  for  Pens  or  Pencils  ;  Y  quan  pi,  a  Pen. 

Co  is  ufed  for  Corn  and  Pulfe  ;  Y  co  mi,  a  Grain  of 
Rice,  &c. 


1 


.  v  Q 


O/'  the  ‘Paper,  Ink  and  Pencils ,  as  alfo  of  the 
Printing  and  Binding  the  Chinefe  Books . 


FORMERLY,  and  in  the  moil  remote  Ages, 
X  the  Chinefe  had  no  Paper,  but  wrote  upon  Boards 
and  pieces  of  Bamboo . 

Inilead  of  a  Pen  or  Pencil  they  made  ufe  of  a  Style 
or  Bodkin  of  iron  ;  they  likewife  wrote  on  Metal,  and 
the  Curious  of  this  Nation  ilill  prefer ve  fome  Plates, 
on  which  there  are  Characters  very  neatly  delineated; 
however  it  is  a  great  while  hnce  the  Ufe  ol  Paper 
was  found  out  :  It  is  fo  fine  that  feveral  People  in 
France  have  thought  it  was  made  of  Silk,  not  confri 
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dering  that  Silk  cannot  be  beaten  into  fuch  a  Fade  as 
is  neceflary  to  make  Paper. 

The  Chine fe  Paper  is  made  of  the  Bark  of  Bamboo 
and  other  Trees;  the  Bamboo  is  a  Tree  not  unlike  a 
long  Reed,  being  hollow,  and  divided  by  Knots  into 
Joints,  but  very  different  in  other  refpe&s,  it  being 
much  bigger,  fmoother,  harder  and  dronger  ;  they 
only  ufe  the  fécond  Skin  of  the  Bark,  which  is  foft 
and  white,  which  they  bruife  with  clear  Water  :  The 
Frames  which  they  make  ufe  of  to  take  up  this  Mat¬ 
ter  are  long  and  broad,  fo  that  there  are  Sheets  ten 
or  twelve  Foot  long,  and  fometimes  more  ;  they  dip 
every  Sheet  of  Paper  into  Allum-water,  which  is  ufed 
indead  of  Glue,  and  is  what  they  call  fan  Paper,  be- 
caufe  fan  in  China  fignifies  Allum  ;  this  Allum  hin¬ 
ders  the  Paper  from  finking,  and  gives  it  fuch  a 
Luflre  that  one  would  think  it  was  filver’d  over,  or 
varnifh’d  :  This  Paper  is  white,  foft,  and  fmooth, 
without  having  the  lead  Roughnefs  to  flop  the  Pen¬ 
cil,  or  fèparate  the  Hairs  :  As  it  is  made  of  the  Bark 
ol  a  Tree  it  cracks  more  eafily  than  that  of  Europe  ; 
it  is  apt  to  take  Moifture,  the  Dull  flicks  to  it,  and 
by  degrees  the  Worms  get  into  it,  if  proper  care  be 
not  taken  to  preferve  it  ;  to  prevent  thefe  Inconve¬ 
niences  it  is  neceffary  to  beat  the  Books  often  and  ex- 
po fe  them  to  the  Sun. 

Befides  the  Paper,  which  is  made  of  the  Bark  of 
Trees,  there  is  fome  made  of  Cotton,  and  this  is  the 
whitefl,  fined,  and  mod  ufed  ;  it  is  not  fubjedt  to  the 
Inconveniencies  which  I  juft  now  mentioned,  for  it 
keeps  as  well,  and  as  lo’ng  as  the  European  Paper. 

What  I  have  now  mention’d  in  general  of  the  Chi-  ■ 
nefe.  Paper  will  be  dill  confirm’d  by  the  exadt  Account 
which  I  am  entering  upon,  and  in  which  I  fhall  infert 
nothing  but  what  is  extradled  from  a  Chinefe  Work, 
which  was  published  under  the  prefent  Dynafly  ;  it  is 
a  curious  Colledlion,  and  efleem’d  amongfl  the  Learn¬ 
ed  ;  it  treats  of  the  Invention  of  the  Tchi ,  that  is  of 
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Paper,  of  what  Matter  it  is  made,  of  its  Qualities, 
of  its  Shape,  and  of  the  different  Sorts  which  they 
make. 

The  Chinefe  Author  at  the  firft  fays  that  this  In¬ 
vention  is  very  ancient,  but  he  confeffes  that  he  does 
not  know  precifely  in  what  Century  to  place  its  Ori¬ 
ginal  :  In  former  Ages  the  Characters  Kien  and  Tfe, 
which  they  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  Tchi  to  fignify  the 
Stuff  on  which  they  wrote,  confirm  by  their  Shape 
what  this  Author  relates,  namely  that  in  thofe  times, 
after  having,  as  it  were,  poliftfd  and  render’d  the  little 
pieces  of  Bamboo  more  limber  by  the  help  of  the  Fire, 
neverthelefs  without  taking  the  Rind  off,  they  deli¬ 
neated  Letters  thereon  with  a  fine  Graver  ;  'thefe  little 
Plates,  thréaded  one  after  the  other,  made  a  Volume  ; 
it  was  lading,  and  capable  of  withftand.ing  the  Injuries 
of  the  Weather,  but  it  was  cumberfome  and  unfit 
for  ufe. 

They  had  then  recourfe  to  another  Method  :  it  is 
certain  that  ever  fince  the  Dynafty  of  the  Tfin  before 
Chrift,  and  by  confequence  under  the  following  Dy¬ 
nafty  of  the  Han,  they  wrote  upon  pieces  of  Silk  or 
Linen  ;  it  is  upon  that  account  that  the  Letter  Tchi  is 
fometimes  compofed  of  the  Character  Se,  which  fig- 
nifies  Silk,  and  fometime  of  the  Charadler  Kin ,  which, 
is  Linen  ;  they  cut  the  piece  of  Silk  or  Linen  bigger 
or  leffer,  according  to  the  Shape  which  they  had  a 
mind  the  Book  fhould  be  in.’ 

At  length,  in  the  Year  95  of  the  Chriftian  Æra, 
under  the  Tong  han ,  that  is  under  the  Han  who  had 
removed  their  Court  into  a  more  Eafterly  Province 
than  the  Han  their *  *  Predeceffors,  a  great  Mandarin 
of  the  Palace,  whofe  Name  was  Tfai  lun ,  invented  a 

_  )-  •  _ 

—  111111  "  111  "  1,1 

*  The  Si  han  kept  their  Court  at  Si  ngan  fou,  the  Capital  of  the 
Province  of  Chen  fi  ;  the  Tong  han  removed  it  to  Lo  yang,  or  Ho 
nan  fou,  a  City  in  the  Province  of  Ho  nan. 
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better  fort  of  Paper  under  the  Reign  of  Hoti ,  which 
was  called  Tfai  hecu  tchi ,  Paper  of  the  Lord  Ffai. 

This  Mandarin  made  ufe  of  the  Bark  of  different 
Trees,  and  of  old  worn-out  pieces  of  Silk  and  Hempen 
Cloth,  by  confiant  boiling  of  which  Matter  he  brought 
it  to  a  liquid  confiflence,  and  reduced  it  to  a  fort  of 
thin  Pafle,  of  which  he  made  different  forts  of  Paper  ; 
he  alfo  made  fome  of  the  Knots  of  Silk,  which  they 
called  Flaxen  Paper  :  Soon  after  the  Incluftry  of  the 
Chinefe  brought  thefe  Difcoveries  to  perfedtion,  and 
found  out  the  Secret  of  polifhing  the  Paper,  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  Luflre. 

Another  Book,  intituled,  Sou  y  kien  tchi  pou,  which 
treats  of  the  fame  Subjedl,  fays  that  in  the  Province 
of  Seu  tchuen  the  Paper  is  made  of  Hemp. 

Kao  tfong ,  the  third  Emperor  of  the  great  Dynafly 
of  the  Tang,  caufed  an  excellent  Paper  to  be  made  of 
Hemp,  on  which  all  his  fecret  Orders  were  wrote  ; 
but  in  the  Province  of  Fo  kien  it  is  made  of  foft  Bam¬ 
boo  ;  in  the  Northern  Provinces  they  make  it  of  the 
Bark  of  the  Mulberry-trees  ;  in  the  Province  of  F che 
kiang  it  is  made  of  the  Straw  of  Wheat  or  Rice  ;  in 
the  Province  of  Kiang  nan  it  is  made  of  the  Skin  that 
is  found  in  the  Cods  which  the  Silkworms  fpin,  they 
call  it  Lo  ouen  tchi  ;  it  is  fine,  fmooth,  and  fit  for  In- 
fcriptions  and  Cartridges.  Laflly  in  the  Province  of 
Hou  quang  is  the  Tree  Fchu,  or  Ko  tchou ,  which  fur- 
ni fhes  the  principal  Material  for  Paper. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  different  forts  of  Paper  he  men¬ 
tions  a  fort  of  which  the  Sheets  are  three,  and  fome- 
times  five  Chinefe  tchang  in  length,  (a  tchang  is  ten 
Foot  long  :)  He  mentions  thofe  who  have  found  the 
Secret  of  dying  it  of  different  Colours,  and  particu¬ 
larly  he  treats  of  the  manner  of  filvering  it,  without 
ufing  any  Silver;  it  is  an  Invention,  the  Honour  of 
which  is  given  to  the  Emperor  Kao  ti  of  the  Dynafly 
of  Tf. 
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I  will  treat  of  it  prefently  :  He  has  not  omitted  the 
Paper  of  Corea ,  which  is  made,  as  he  fays,  of  the 
Cods  which  the  Silkworms  fpin,  and  he  relates  that 
it  was  in  this  Paper  that  the  Coreans  paid  their  T ribute 
to  the  Emperor,*  even  from  the  feventh  Century  un¬ 
der  the  Government  of  the  Tang. 

What  I  have  mentioned  here  plainly  proves  that  the 
Invention  of  Paper  in  China  is  of  great  Antiquity  I 
Choue  onen ,  a  Chinefe  Author,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  the  Han ,  relates  that  in  the  earlieil  Ages  there  was 
a  Method  known  of  making  a  fort  of  Paper  of  the 
Knots  of  Silk  and  Cotton,  which  they  could  not  wind 
off,  nor  fpin  ,  this  Secret  was  partly  loft  during  the 
Revolutions  of  the  State,  and  probably  was  not  re¬ 
covered  till  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  i’fin. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Chinefe  Paper  is  preferable  to 
that  of  Europe,  becaule  the  Sheets  are  made  of  a  very 
great  length,  and  being  full  as  white  is  much  fofter 
and  fmoother  ;  the  leaft  roughnefs  of  the  Paper  would 
be  very  inconvenient  for  the  Pencils  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  ufe  to  write  with,  and  would  render  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  fome  fine  Strokes. 

What  is  commonly  faid  of  the  Chinefe  Paper  that 
it  is  not  lafting,  and  is  apt  to  crack,  is  certainly 
meant  of  the  Paper  made  of  Bamboo  ;  this  is  true  in 
one  Senfe,  for  it  is  apt  to  crack  when  it  has  been  ting’d 
with  Allurn,  as  is  always  done  to  make  it  fit  for  our 
ufe,  becaufe  it  would  not  bear  our  Ink  without  be¬ 
ing  thus  prepar’d  ;  but  without  this  Tin&ure,  be  it 
ever  fo  thin,  it  may  be  handled  and  folded  all  manner 
of  ways  without  any  damage. 

The  Confumption  of  Paper  in  China  is  fo  great 
that  it  is  not  furprizing  they  make  it  of  all  forts  of 
Materials,  for  befides  the  prodigious  quantity  that  is 
irfed  by  the  Learned  and  Students,  who  are  almoii 
innumerable,  and  to  ffock  Tradefmens  Shops,  one 
cannot  conceive  how  much  is  confumed  in  private 
.Houfes  }  one  fide  of  their  Rooms  is  nothing  but  Win- 
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dows  of  Sadies  covered  with  Paper  ;  on  the  red:  of 
the  'Walls,  which  are  of  Plaider,  they  pafle  white 
Paper,  by  which  means  they  preferve  them  white  and 
fmooth  ,  the  Cieling  is  made  of  Frames  cover’d  with 
Paper,  on  which  they  draw  divers  Ornaments  :  If  it 
lias  been  juftly  laid  that  the  Chine fe  Apartments  are 
adorn’d  with  that  beautiful  Varnifh  which  we  admire 
in  Europe  y  it  is  alfo  true  that  in  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Houfes  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  Paper  ;  the 
Chinefe  Workmen  have  the  Art  of  palling  it  very 
neatly,  and  it  is  renewed  every  Year. 

it  is  only  the  inward  Bark  of  different  Trees  which 
is  ufed  to  make  Paper  ;  the  Bamboo  has  this  particu¬ 
larity,  as  well  as  the  Shrub  which  bears  Cotton,  that 
the  whole  Subffance  of  each  is  ufed  by  means  of  the 
.  following  Preparations. 

^  Out  of  a  Wood  of  the  large  ft  Bamboos  they  choofe 
Shoots  of  a  Year’s  growth,  which  have  attained  the 
bignefs  of  tne  Calf  of  a  large  IVIan’s  Leg  ;  they  ftrip 
them  oi  tiieir  firft  green  Rind,  and  fplit  them  into 
many  narrow  pieces  of  fix  or  feven  Foot  long  :  It  is 
oLei  vable  that  the  1  runk  of  the  .Bamboo  being  com- 
pofed  of  long  and  ftrait  Fibres,  it  is  very  eafy  to  fplit 
it  lengthways,  but  very  difficult  to  cut  it  acrofs  :  They 
bury  thefe  pieces  in  the  Mud  of  fome  Handing  Wa¬ 
ter  that  they  may  in  fome  manner  grow  rotten,  and 
that  they  may  be  foften’d  by  this  Maceration  ;  thefe 
pieces  of  Bamboo  are  taken  out  of  the  Mud  at  the  end 
or  fifteen  FXiys,  and  then  they  wafh  them  in  clean 
Water,  and  fpread  them  in  a  large  dry  Ditch,  coverin°* 
them  with  a  great  quantity  of  Lime  :  In  a  few  Days 
tney  take  them  out  again,  and  having  walked  them  a 
fécond  time  they  reduce  them  to  a  fort  of  Threads, 
which  they  fpread  in  the  Sun  to  dry  and  whiten,  then 
they  throw  them  into  great  Coppers,  where  they  are 
v,  «.  li  boil’d  ;  and  laftly  they  are  reduced,  by  a  proper 
Machine,  to  a  foft  Pafte. 
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The  Chine fe  Author  adds  that,  in  the  Mountains 
and  uncultivated  Places,  they  find  a  Plant  that  fhoots 
in  long  and  {lender  Branches  like  a  Vine,  the  Rind  of 
which  is  very  fleck  and  flippery  to  the  Touch,  which 
is  exprefled  by  its  Name  Ho  a  ting  ;  it  is  alfo  called 
Ko  teng ,  becaufe  it  produces  little  fourifh  Pears  of  a 
whitifh  Green,  and  good  to  eat  :  Its  Branches,  which 
are  about  as  big  as  thofe  of  a  Vine,  run  upon  the 
Ground,  or  twine  about  Trees  :  According  to  our  Au¬ 
thor  they  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  following  manner  : 

They  take  feveral  Branches  of  this  Plant,  which 
they  foak  in  Water  four  or  five  Days,  when  there 
comes  out  of  it  an  undiuous  and  fizy  Juice  refem- 
bling  a  fort  of  Glue  or  Gum  ;  they  mix  this  gummy 
Water  with  the  Matter  of  which  the  Paper  is  made, 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  Painters  temper  their 
Colours,  care  being  taken  not  to  put  in  too  much  or 
too  little,  which  Medium  Experience  teaches.  Per¬ 
haps  for  want  of  Ko  teng  the  Berries  of  Mifleto  might 
be  ufed,  which  are  naturally  vifcous,  or  the  inward 
Bark  of  Holley,  which  being  rotted  and  beat  in  a 
Mortar  becomes  Bird-lime. 

When  they  have  mix’d  the  juice  of  the  Ko  teng 
with  the  Bamboo ,  beaten  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  is 
like  a  thick  clammy  Water,  they  pour  this  Water  in¬ 
to  large  and  deep  Refervoirs,  which  are  made  of  four 
Walls  breaft  high,  the  fldes  and  bottom  are  cover’d 
with  fo  good  a  Cement  that  the  Liquor  cannot  run 
out,  nor  foak  in  -,  then  the  Workmen,  Handing  at  the 
fldes  of  the  Refervoir,  take  up  with  their  Moulds 
the  furface  of  the  Liquor,  which  almofl  inftantly  be¬ 
comes  Paper  :  Doubtlefs  the  mucilaginous  and  flicky 
Juice  of  the  Ko  teng  binds  the  Parts,  and  very  much 
contributes  to  make  the  Paper  fo  fmooth,  foft,  and 
glofly,  which  Qualities  the  European  Paper  has  not 
when  fir  A  made. 

The  Frame  which  holds  the  Mould  is  eafily  taken 
to  pieces,  or  rais’d,  or  lower’d  ;  the  Mould,  which  is 
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l^ff  to  take  the  Sheets  of  Paper,  is  not  made  of 
Wire  as  thofe  of  Europe ,  hut  of  Threads  of  Bamboo  ; 
tney  are  little  thin  Slips,  which  they  draw  feveral 
times  through  Holes  made  in  a  Plate  of  Steel,  by 
which  they  make  them  as  line  as  Wire  ;  then  they  boil 
it  in  Oil  that  the  Moulds  may  enter  lightly  into  the 
Water,  and  not  fink  deeper  than  is  requiiite  to  take 
up  the  Sheets  of  Paper. 

When  they  would  make  Sheets  larger  than  ordi¬ 
nal  y  the  Refervoir  and  Mould  muff  be  in  proportion  ; 
they  fix  up  a  Pulley,  through  which  there  run  fede¬ 
ral  Stiiogs,  the  Motion  of  which  muff  be  extremely 
fee;  thefe  Strings  fuflain  the  Frame,  and  juft  as  they 
take  it  up  the  Workmen-,  placed  on  the  fide  of  the 
Refer  vmir,  help  to  take  the  Sheet  off  working  in  a 
regular  manner. 

i  he.  Chinefe  Author  mentions  a  way  of  drying  the 
Sheets  juft  made  :  There  muff,  fays  he ,  be  a  hollow 
W all  built,  the  fides  of  which  muff  be  well  whiten’d  ; 
at  one  end  of  which  they  contrive  an  Opening,  and 
oy  means  of  a  Pipe  convey  in  the  Heat  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Furnace  ;  at  the  other  end  there  muff  be 
another  Railage  to  let  out  the  Smoak  :  By  the  help  of 
£kis  fort  of  Stove  they  dry  the  Sheets  of  Paper  ai- 
moft  as  fail  as  they  are  made. 

Befides  the  Paper  which  is  made  of  Bamboo  there  are 
other  forts  made  in  China ,  which  are  better  and  more 
common  ;  they  ufe  many  other  Trees,  elpecially  thofe 
which  have  the  moil  Sap,  as  for  inftance  Mulberry- 
trees,  Elms,  the  Body  of  the  Shrub  which  produces 
Cotton,  Hemp,  and  many  other  forts  of  Trees,  the 
Names  of  which  are  unknown  in  Europe  :  Firfl  of  all 
they  fcrape  off  lightly  the  outfide  Bark  of  the  Tree, 
which  is  green i ill  ;  then  they  take  off  the  inward  Rind 
in  very  long  thin  Slips,  which  they  whiten  in  Water, 
and  in  the  Sun  -,  afterwards  they  prepare  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Bamboo . 

*  '  U>  '  f  •  ‘  \  «.  *•  j 
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But  the  Paper  which  is  the  moft  ufed  is  that  which 
is  made  of  the  inward  Rind  of  the  Tree  called  Cfchu 
kou ,  otherwife  Kou  chu,  therefore  this  Paper  is  called 
Kou  tchi  -,  its  Branches  being  broke  the  Bark  peels 
off  in  long  Slips  like  Ribbands  ;  its  Leaves  refemble 
thofe  of  a  wild  Mulberry-tree,  but  its  Fruit  is  more 
like  that  of  the  Fig-tree  ;  this  Fruit  has  no  Stalk  ;  if  , 
it  is  pluck’d,  before  it  is  perfeftly  ripe,  a  fort  of  milky 
Juice  drops  from  the  Place  where  it  grew  to  the 
Branches  :  It  agrees  in  many  things  with  the  Fig  and 
Mulberry-tree,  therefore  might  be  thought  a  fort  of 
Sycomore,  but  it  is  more  like  a  kind  of  Strawberry- 
tree,  call’d  Adrachne ,  which  is  of  a  moderate  height  ; 
the  Bark  of  it,  which  is  fmooth,  white,  and  glitter¬ 
ing,  cracks  in  Summer  for  want  of  Moifture  :  The 
Tree  ïchu  kou  grows  upon  Mountains,  and  in  ftony 
Places,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Strawberry-tt  ee. 

The  Chinefe  Herbal  gives  Inftrucftions  for  raifing  the 
Tree  tTchu  kou ,  that  it  may  afford  a  gieat  quantity 
of  good  Bark,  and  come  to  the  Perfection  which  is 
requifite  for  making  of  Paper,  You  muff,  fays  he , 
at  the  Vernal  Equinox  take  the  Kernel  of  this  Tree, 
and  haying  walk’d  it  mix  it  with  the  Seed  of  Se fa- 
mum ,  which  the  P  ortuguefe  call  Gergelin^  and  icattei  it 
about  on  the  Ground;  the  Gergelin  will  fprout  out 
with  the  firft  Shoots  of  the  Tree  Tcbu  kou ,  but  you  mull 
not  cut  it  neither  in  the  Autumn  nor  the  Winter,  you 
muft  Hay  till  the  next  Spring;  then  they  fet  Fire  to 
the  Field,  and  that  very  Year  the  Plants  of  tchu  kou 
will  increafe  confiderably  :  At  the  end  of  three  Y  ears 

it  is  fit  to  cut,  and  to  make  Paper  of. 

To  harden  the  Paper  and  make  it  bear ^ Ink  tne 
Chinefe  dip  it  in  Allum-water  ;  the  Paper  thus  pre¬ 
pared  is  called  by  the  Europeans  Fan-paper ,  becaufe 
the  Chinefe  Word  Fan  fignifie*  Allum.  This  is  their 
Method  of  doing  it  ;  they  take  fix.  Ounces  of  Filh- 
Glue  very  white  and  clean,  cutting  it  veiy  fmall,  and 

throwing  it  into  twelve  Porringers  of  clean  Water, 
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which  they  afterwards  boil  ;  they  beat  it  ail  the  while 
that  there  may  be  no  Lumps  ;  when  the  whole  is  re- 
duced  to  a  liquid  Subftance  they  throw  into  it  three 
quarters  of  a  Pound  of  white  and  calcin’d  Allum, 
which  they  melt  and  incorporate  with  it  ;  this  Mix¬ 
ture  is  poai  d  into  a  great  wide  Balbn,  acrofs  which 
they  Jay  a  fmall  fmooth  round  Stick  ;  after  they  have 
faften’d  the  end  of  every  Sheet  in  a  cleft  Stick  they 
dip  the  Sheet  gently,  prefently  drawing  out  that  which 
is  wetted  by  Hiding  it  over  the  round  Stick  :  When 
the  whole  Sneet  lias  pais’d  flowly  through  this  Li¬ 
quor,  which  makes  it  whiter  and  itronger,  the  long 
Stick  that  holds  the  Sheet  at  the  end  is  ftuck  in  a 

-r,°ie-ln„t|ie  Wall>  vvil<:re  the  Sheet  hangs  to  dry. 

.  us  is  ad  the  Secret  which  the  Cbinefe  have  to  mve 
their  Paper  Body,  Whitenefs  and  Luftre  :  A  Cbinefe 
Author  lays  that  this  Secret  came  from  Japan. 

i  t  is  a  proper  Place  here  to  mention  another  Secret, 
which  the  Chmefe  have  of  fdvering  Paper  with  a  very 
-tale  Charge,  and  without  ufing  Leaf-Silver  :  Take 
-even  Fusn  or  two  Scruples  of  Glue  made  of  Neat’s 
Leather,  three  Fuen  of  white  Allum,  and  half  a  Pint 
m  dear  Water,  fimmer  this  over  a  flow  Fire  till  the 
Water  is  confum’d,  that  is  till  there  rifes  no  more 
otcam,  care  being  taken  to  keep  this  Mixture  very 
Clean  ;  then  they  fpread  upon  a  fmooth  Table  fome 
uhcets  of  the  Paper  which  is  made  of  the  Cotton-tree 
ana  is  call’d  Selientchi ,  giving  it  two  or  three  Lays’ 
o  ^tne  G-ue  with  a  Pencil.  It  iseafy  to  perceive  when 
this  Liquor  is  applied  in  a  proper  Confidence,  and  does 
not  run  ;  if  it  does  not  lie  even  there  muft  be  another 

La%  tl}ey  take  Powder  of  Talc,  prepared  in 
tjie  manner  winch  I  (hail  prefently  explain,  which 
tc.ey  fin :  through  a  fine  Sieve,  fpreading  it  evenly  up. 
on  the  oheets  prepared  as  above  ;  then  they  hang  the 
°  icas  in  the  Shade  to  dry,  after  which  they  lay  them 
agam  upon  the  Tabic,  and  rub  them  gently  with 
Clean  Cotton  to  take  off  the  fuperfiuous  Talc,  which*' 

they 
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they  ufe  again  for  this  purpofe  :  This  Powder  may 
be  ufedby  only  tempering  it  with  Water,  mixt  with 
Glue  and  Allum,  to  draw  any  Figures  at  fancy  upon 
the  Paper. 

Though  I  have  only  mention’d  that  Paper  which 
is  made  of  the  Cotton-tree,  it  mult  not  be  underftood 
but  that  all  forts  of  Paper  may  be  filver’d  if  they  are 
fmooth,  and  if  Talc  is  made  ufe  of  prepar’d  in  the 
following  manner. 

Take  tine  Talc  that  is  tranfparent  and  white  as 
Snow,  (Talc  comes  from  the  Province  of  Se  tchuen , 
that  which  is  brought  by  the  Mufcovites  is  the  bell  ; 
the  Chinefe  call  this  Mineral  Tun  mou  tche ,  which  is, 
the  Stone  pregnant  with  Clouds ,  becaufe  every  Flake 
which  they  break  off  is  a  kind  of  a  tranfparent  Cloud.) 

When  you  have  made  choice  of  the  beft  Talc  it 
muff  be  boil’d  in  Water  about  four  Flours  ;  after  it  is 
taken  off  the  Fire  it  muff  be  left  in  the  Water  a  Day 
or  two,  then  take  it  out,  wafti  it  well,  put  it  into  a 
Linen  Bag,  and  break  it  to  Pieces  with  a  Mallet  : 

To  ten  Pound  of  Talc  thus  broken  add  three  Pound 
of  white  Allum,  all  this  is  ground  in  a  little  Hand- 
Mill,  and  afterwards  lifted  through  a  Silk  Sieve,  this 
Powder  muff  be  put  into  Water  juft  boil’d  up.  When 
the  Powder  is  quite  fettled  the  clear  is  pour’d  off, 
the  Matter  which  fettles  at  the  Bottom  being  fet  in 
the  Sun  makes  a  Mafs,  which  muff  be  pounded  in  a 
Mortar  to  the  fineft  Powder  ;  this  Powder  muff  be 
Bfted  again,  and  then  us’d  as  before  explain’d. 

In  finifning  this  Article  I  muff  not  forget  to  men¬ 
tion  a  pretty  remarkable  Manufacture,  which  is  car- 
ry’d  on  at  the  outward  Part  of  one  of  the  Suburbs  of 
Peking ,  where  they  renew  old  Paper,  that  is  to  fay 
thefe  Workmen  get  together  all  the  old  Paper  they 
can  find,  of  which  they  make  new  *,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  Paper  has  been  wrote  upon,  or  whether 
it  has  been  pafted  upon  Frames  or  againft  the  Walls, 

or 
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or  ferved  for  other  purpofes  ;  all  is  ufefu],  and  they 
get  it  out  ci  the  Provinces  at  a  low  rate.  7 

Thefe  Workmen  occupy  a  pretty  long  Village  the 
Houfes  of  which  are  built  agonit  the  Buryin^-plàces 
every  Houfe  has_  an  Inclofure  of  Walls  that  trc  well 
whiten’d  ;  here  in  each  Houfe  there  are  great  Heaps 
of  old  Pape!  ;  if  thei  e  happens  to  be  a  pretty  deal  of 
fine  Paper  amongft  thefe  Heaps  they  fort  it  :  They 
put  thefe  Pieces  of  old  Paper  into  great  Baskets  and 
carry  them  near  a  Well  upon  a  little  paved  Place 
which  has  a  fmall  Defcent,  here  walking  it,  with  all 
tneir  Strength  they  rub  it  with  their  Hands,  and 
trample  on  it  with  their  Feet  to  get  it  clean,  and  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  fhapelefs  Mais,  then  they  boil  it,  and  af¬ 
ter  having  beaten  it  till  it  is  fit  to  make  Paper,  they 
pour  it  into  a  Refervoir.  The  Sheets  of  this  Paper  are 
of  a  middle  Size  ;  when  they  have  taken  up  a  prettv 
large  Pile  they  carry  it  into  the  neighbouring  Enclo- 
fure,  where,  feparating  each  Sheet  with  the  Point  of  a 
rNeedle,  they  fix  them  when  they  are  wet  againft  the 
\\  all,  which  is  very  fmooth  and  white  ;  as  foon  as 
die  heat  of  the  Sun  has  dry’d  all  the  Sheets,  which  it 

does  m  a  very  little  time,  they  take  them  off  and  put 
them  together.  A 

The  Invention  of  Paper  had  been  of  little  ufe  to 
the  Chmeje,  if  they  had  not  at  the  fame  time  invented 
a  fort  of  Ink  fit  to  draw  their  Characters  upon  it. 

1  he  Ink  they  ufe  is  made  of  Lampblack,  which  they 
get  by  burning  feveral  Sorts  of  Matter,  but  chiefly 
Fir-wood  or  Oil  ;  they  mix  Perfumes  with  it  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  ftrong  and  noifome  Smell  of  the  Oil;  they 

£^e  Inêrec^ents  together  till  they  come  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  Parte,  which  they  put  into  various 
Moulds  ;  thefe  Moulds  are  well  wrought,  and  print 
various  iorts  of  Figures  upon  the  Pafte.  The'beft 
Ink  is  made  at  Hoei  tcheou ,  a  Town  in  the  Province 
or  Kiatig  nan  ;  there  are  many  things  to  be  cbferved 
m  t.ie  making  it,  and  it  has  feveral  degrees  of  Good- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  according  to  which  it  is  dearer  or  cheaper  -,  the 
Europeans  have  endeavoured  to  counterfeit  this  Ink , 
but  without  Succefs  ;  Painters,  and  thofe  who  delight 
in  Drawing,  know  how  ufeful  it  is  for  their  Sketches, 
becaufe  they  can  give  it  any  degree  of  Shade  ;  they 
alfo  in  China  make  ufe  of  a  red  Ink,  but  this  is 
little  ufed  except  for  Titles  of  Books.  In  fhort  every 
thing  which  relates  to  Writing  is  fo  highly  efteem’d 
by  the  Chinefe ,  that  the  Workmen  employ’d  in  ma¬ 
king  the  Ink  are  not  look’d  upon  as  following  a  fer- 
vile  and  mechanical  Employment. 

The  fame  Author,  which  I  have  juft  now  quoted 
in  the  Article  of  Chinefe  Paper,  and  from  whom  I 
take  what  I  am  now  going  upon,  affirms  that  Ink  has 
been  invented  time  out  of  mind,  but  that  it  was  ma¬ 
ny  Years  before  it  attain’d  its  prefent  Perfe&ion. 

At  firft  they  ufed  to  write  with  a  black  Earth,  and 
indeed  the  Character  me ,  which  lignifies  Ink,  has  in 
its  Compofition  at  the  Bottom  the  Character  tou, 
which  fignifies  Earth,  and  at  the  Top  that  of  he, 
which  Dignifies  Black.  According  to  fome  they  got 
a  black  Juice  out  of  this  Stone  -,  others  fay  that  af¬ 
ter  having  wetted  it  they  rubb’d  it  upon  Marble, 
and  thus  made  a  black  Liquor  -,  others  again  that  it 
was  calcin’d,  and  after  being  reduc’d  to  a  fine  Pow¬ 
der  they  made  Ink. 

Laftly,  according  to  our  Author,  the  ufe  of  this 
is  fo  ancient  that  the  famous  Emperor  Vou  vang, 
who  flouriffi’d  1120  Years  before  the  Chriftian  /Era, 
took  from  hence  this  moral  Reflection:  “As  the 
Stone  Me,  which  they  make  ufe  of  to  blacken  the  ingrav" à 
Letter S-)  can  never  become  white ,  fo  a  Heart  defil  d 
with  Impurity  will  always  retain  its  Blacknefs 

Under  the  firft  Emperors  of  the  Dynalty  of  Tong, 
that  is  about  the  Year  620  of  the  Chriftian  Æra,  the 
King  of  Corea  fending  his  annual  Tribute  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China  prefented  him  with  fome  Pieces  of 

Ink,  which  were  made  of  Lampblack  gathered  by 

burning 
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burning  old  Pine-trees  ;  this  Lampblack  was  incor 
porated  with  the  Size  made  of  Hartfhorn  to  give  it 
a  Confidence.  This  Ink  had  fuch  a  Luftre  that  it 
made  it  look  like  a  Lay  of  Varnilh. 

Tids  raifed  an  Emulation  in  the  Chinefe  ;  they  en- 
deavour’d  to  imitate  the  Art  of  the  Coreans,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  after  feveral  Trials,  but  they  did  not  attain  the 
Perfection  defired  till  near  the  end  of  the  fame  Dvna 
fty,  about  the  Year  900  of  Jefus  Chrift,  for  about  that 

I  in?e  they  firft  made  the  fine  Ink  which  is  ufed  at 
prefent. 

In  the  Year  1070  of  the  Chriftian  Æra,  under  the 
Keign  oî  Cbm  tfong ,  they  made  a  further  Improvement 
in  Ink  which  was  called  Imperial,  Tu  me ,  becaufe  it 
was  ufed  in  the  Palace.  The  Lampblack  in  this  Ink 
con.  more,  and  was  much  finer  than  before,  it  was  not 
nia.de  by  burning  Pine-trees  as  formerly,  but  by  burn¬ 
ing  On.  m  Lamps,  the  Smoke  was  gather’d  by  a  bra¬ 
zen  Concave,  which  condenfing  the  Smoke  made  the 

î  defipd  ;  in  making  it  up  they  added  a 
little  Musk  to  give  it  a  pleafant  fmell. 

My  Author  does  not  fay  what  Oil  was  ufed,  or  how 
they  contriv’d  to  get  the  moft  Lampblack  from  the 
Oil,  and  of  the  belt  Qualities,  for  all  which  there  are 
certain  Rules  to  be  oblerved,  probably  they  made 
life  of  the  Oil  of  Gergelin  :  Olive  Oil,  or  the  Oil  of 

Walnuts,  whicn  are  not  ufed  in  China,  would  certain- 
iy  do  better. 

Another  Chinefe  Book,  intitled  f he  Method  of  ma- 
hng  hik,  gives  a  Receipt  to  make  a  good  Sort,  in 

which  there  are  feme  Ingredients  which  cannot  eafily 
be  known  in  Europe.  J 

Pin4  tCn  ®unces  Lampblack  made  from 

2.  Of  the  Plants  Ho  hiang ,  and  Kan  fuam. 

3*  Add  Juice  oi  Ginger . 

4p  Of  the  Pods  or  Shells  call’d  Echu  hiatfar  ko . 
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Boil  thefe  four  Ingredients  in  W ater  ;  when  the 
Virtues  of  the  Vegetables  are  extracted  the  Liquor 
muft  be  ftrain’d  off  :  This  Liquor,  thus  thicken’d,  be¬ 
ing  fettled  and  clarified,  muft  be  fet  again  on  the  Fire 
to  give  it  the  Confiftence  of  a  Pafte,  and  in  every 
ten  Ounces  of  this  Mixture  there  muft  be  diffolv’d 
four  Ounces  of  the  Glue  call’d  O  kiao ,  in  which  there 
have  been  incorporated  three  Leaves  of  Gold,  and  two 
of  Silver:  When  all  thefe  Ingredients  are  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  they  then  mix  with  them  the  ten  Ounces  of 
Lampblack  to  give  it  a  Body  ;  this  Compofition 
muft  be  beat  a  long  while  with  a  Spatula.  Laftly 
they  put  it  into  Moulds  to  make  it  into  Cakes,  loon 
after  they  bury  the  Ink  in  cold  Allies,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  five  Days  if  in  the  Spring,  three  in  Summer, 
feven  in  Autumn,  and  ten  in  Winter,  and  this  is  the 
laft  Operation  it  goes  through. 

This  Intelligence  is  but  imperfect,  becaufe  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  out  what  thefe  Plants  are  by  the  Cbinefe 
Names.  One  of  our  Miftionaries  has  fent  me  his 
Conjectures  concerning  them,  which  may  help  to  dif- 
cover  them,  if  there  are  any  fuch  in  Europe ,  or  at 
leaft  to  fubftitute  others  in  their  place  capable  of  gi¬ 
ving  a  Body,  a  good  Scent,  and  Luftre  to  the  Ink. 

1.  According  to  the  Chine fe  Dictionaries  Ho  hiang 
is  an  aromatick  medicinal  Plant,  it  has  the  intrinfick 
Qualities  of  the  Sou  ho ,  another  Plant  from  which 
they  extraCt  a  fort  of  Oil  which  is  fold  at  Peking ; 
and  which  the  Merchants  often  mix  with  the  Balfam 
of  Peru  to  augment  the  Quantity.  This  Oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Sou  ho  feems  to  be  the  Liquid  Sto- 
rax,  which  is  a  vifcous  Matter  of  a  greyifh  Colour, 
of  a  ftrong  aromatick  Odour,  and  which  has  the  Con¬ 
fiftence  of  a  thick  Balfam. 

2.  The  Kan  fling  is  a  Plant  which  is  mix’d  in  divers 
Compofitions  of  Perfumes  ;  it  is  of  a  temperate  Na¬ 
ture,  and  agreeable  to  the  Tafte,  for  fothe  Nam tKan 
denotes*  its  Leaves  are  very  fine,  and  of  a  clofe  Con¬ 
texture  ^ 
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texture  ;  moreover  this  Plant  is  an  excellent  Remedy 
for  the  Colic,  and  other  Diforders  in  the  Bowels. 

3.  %fu  y  a  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe  the  Fruit  of*  this 
Shrub  very  much  refembles  a  Boar’s  Tusk  :  They  add 
to  this^the  two  Characters  Lfao  ko ,  which  fignify  a 
foi  t  oi  biack  Horn  ;  this  would  induce  one  to  take 
it  for  the  Fruit  of  the  Carob  or  Locuft-tree,  the  ihape 
of  which  refembles  a  Horn,  and  is  of  a  dark  red  Co¬ 
lour  but  the  Chinefe  Fruit  is  not  fo  long  as  that  of 
tfo.  Carob- tree,  ^  and  infread  of  being  flat  is  almofk 
round,  full  of  little  Cells,  containing  a  pappy  Sub» 
Itance  of  a  fharp  and  unpleafant  Tafte. 

4-  Inftead  of  the  Glue  O  kiao,  which  is  made  with 
the  SHn  of  a  Black  Afs,  and  with  a  particular  Wa¬ 
ter  which  is  found  only  in  one  Place  of  the  Province 
oiChan  tongy  another  fort  of  ftrong  Glue  may  be 
us’d,  as  for  inftance  that  which  we  call  Taurina . 

5.  The  Bed  of  cold  Afhes,  in  which  they  bury  the 
Ink  newly  made,  ferves  to  extradl  from  it  all  that  the 
Glue  might  leave  in  it  too  hard  or  binding. 

I  add  to  this  hrft  Receipt  another  eafier  and  fhor- 
tei  taken  from  the  Chinefe ,  and  which  will  perhaps 
[office  to  make  the  Ink  of  a  good  Black,  which  is 
iooiCd  upon  as  an  effential  thing. 

Burn  Lampblack  in  a  Crucible,  and  hold  it  over 
the  Fire  til]  it  has  done  fmoaking,  burn  in  the 
lame  manner  fome  Horfe-chefnuts  till  there  does  not 
anfe  the  lead  Vapour  of  Smoak  (they  certainly  mean 
the  Bruit  of  the  Horfe-chefnut- tree,  or  the  Juice  of 
the  1  ree  made  into  Cakes,  which  comes  from  Lea 
*  )  diflblve  fome  Gum-Tragacanth,  and  when  the 
Water,  in  which  the  Gum  is  aiffolved  is  of  a  proper 
onfiftence,  add  to  it  the  two  Materials  abovemen- 
tioneo,  iiir  all  together  with  a  Spatula,  and  then  put 
this  Pafte  into  Moulds  ;  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  put 

too  much  of  the  Horfe-chefnut,  which  would  mve  it 
a  violet  Black. 
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A  third  Receipt,  much  plainer,  and  more  eafÿ  to 
be  put  in  practice,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by 
P.  Contancin ,  who  had  it  from  the  Chinefe  who  knew  as 
much  as  could  be  expected,  for  it  muft  not  be  fuppo- 
fed  that  the  ingenious  Workmen  difcover  their  Secret  ; 
on  the  contrary  they  take  the  greateft  care  to  conceal 
it  even  from  thofe  of  their  own  Nation. 

Put  five  or  fix  lighted  Wicks  into  a  Veffel  full  of 
Oil  ;  put  upon  this  Veffel  an  Iron  Cover  made  in  the 
fhape  of  a  Funnel,  which  muft  be  fet  at  a  certain  di- 
ftance  that  it  may  receive  all  the  Smoak  *,  when  it  has 
receiv’d  enough  take  it  off,  and  with  a  Goofe’s  Fea¬ 
ther  gently  brufh  the  bottom,  letting  the  Soot  fall  up¬ 
on  a  dry  and  ilrong  Sheet  of  Paper  ;  this  is  what 
makes  a  fine  and  fhining  Ink  ,  the  beft  Oil  makes 
the  moft  fhining  Black,  and  by  confequence  the  moft 
efteem’d  and  deareft  Ink  :  I  he  Lampblack  which 
does  not  fall  off  with  brufhing,  and  which  (ticks  very 
faft  to  the  Cover,  is  coarfer,  and  makes  an  ordina¬ 
ry  fort  of  Ink,  and  muft  be  fcrap’d  off  into  a  Difh. 

After  having  in  this  manner  taken  off  the  Lamp¬ 
black  they  beat  it  in  a  Mortar,  mixing  with,  it 
Musk,  or  fome  fweet-fcented  Water,  with  a  thin  Size 
to  unite  the  Particles:  The  Chinefe  commonly  make 
ufe  of  a  Size,  which  they  call  Nieou  kiao ,  made  of 
Neat’s-Leather  ,  when  this  Lampblack  is  brought  to 
a  fort  of  Pafte  they  put  it*  into  Moulds,  which  are 
made  in  the  fhape  that  they  defign  the  Sticks  of  Ink 
fhould  be  in  -,  they  ftamp  upon  them,  with  a  Seal 
made  for  that  purpofe,  Charadlers  or  Figures  in  blue, 
red,  or  in  gold,  drying  them  in  the  Sun  or  in  the 
Wind. 

It  is  affirm’d  that  in  the  City  of  Hod  tcbeou ,  where 
the  moft  efteemed  Ink  is  made,  the  Merchants  have 
great  numbers  of  little  Rooms  where  they  keep 
lighted  Lamps  all  Day  ;  every  Room  is  diftinguifh’d 
by  the  Oil  which  is  burnt  in  it,  and  of  confequence 
'  by  the  Ink  which  is  made  therein. 


Never- 
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Neverthelefs  many  of  the  Chinefe  believe  that  the 
Lampblack,  winch  is  gather  d  from  the  Lamps  in 
which  they  burn  Oil  of  Gergelin,  is  only  us’d  in  ma¬ 
king  a  particular  fort  of  Ink,  which  bears  a  oreat 
Price  ;  and,  confidering  the  furprifmg  Quantities 
which  are  vended  at  a  cheap  rate,  they  mutt  ufe 
fome  more  common  and  cheaper  combufcible  Ma¬ 
terials. 

They  fay  that  the  Lampblack  is  extra&ed  imme¬ 
diately  from  old  Pines,  and  that  in  the  Diftridt  of 
Hoei  tcheou ,  where  the  heft  Ink  is  made,  they  have 
Furnaces  of  a  particular. Structure  to  burn  thefe’  Pines, 
and  to  convey  the  Smoak  thro5  long  Pipes  into  little 
Cells  Ihut  up  very  dole,  and  whofe  infides  are  hung 
with  Paper  ;  the  Smoak  being  convey’d  into  thefe 
Cells  cleaves  on  all  fides  to  the  Walls  and  Cieling, 
and  there  condenfes  ltfelf ,  after  a  certain  time  they 
open  the  Door,  and  get  a  great  deal  of  Lampblack  ; 
at  the  fame  time  as  the  Smoak  fpreads  itfelf  in  the 
Cells,  the  Rofin  which  comes  out  of  them  runs 

through  other  Pipes,  which  are  laid  even  with  the 
Ground. 

It  is  certain  that  the  good  Ink,  of  which  there  is 
a  great ^ Vent  at  Nan  king ,  comes  from  the  Diftricl  of 
Hoei  tcheou ,  and  none  that  is  made  elfewhere  is  to  be 
compared  with  it  ;  perhaps  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Part  are  Matters  of  a  Secret  which  is  hard  to  find  out, 
and  _  perhaps  the  Soil  and  Mountains  of  Hoei  tcheou 
furnifh  Materials  more  proper  for  making  good 
Lampblack  than  any  other  Place  ;  there  is  a  great 
number  of  fir-trees,  and  in  fome  Parts  of  China 
thefe  Trees  afford  a  Rofin  much  more  pure,  and  in 
greater  Plenty  than  our  Firs  in  Europe  ;  there  are  at 
Peking  fome  pieces  of  Fir-wood  which  came  from 
Part  ary,  and  have  been  us’d  for  above  thefe  fixty 
"i  ears,  which  in  the  hot  Weather  filed  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  big  Drops  of  Rofin  like  yellow  Amben 
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The  Nature  of  the  Wood*  which  is  burnt,  very 
much  contributes  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Ink  :  The 
fort  of  Lampblack  which  is  got  from  the  Furnaces  of 
Glafs-houfes,  and  which  the  Painters  ufe,  may  perhaps 
be  the  propereft  to  make  Chinefe  Ink, 

As  the  Smell  of  the  Lampblack  would  be  very 
noifome,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  fave  the  Charge  of 
Musk  which  they  moft  commonly  mix  with  it, 
they  may  burn  Perfumes  in  the  little  Cells,  the 
Odours  of  which  mix  with  the  Soot  hanging  on  the 
W alls  like  Mofs,  and  little  Flakes,  and  the  Ink  which 
they  make  thereof  has  no  ill  Scent. 

The  fame  Chinefe  Author,  whom  I  have  quoted^ 
makes  divers  Obfervations  which  I  muft  not  omit. 

1 .  If  you  would  diftinguifh  the  different  degrees  of 
goodnefs  of  Ink  newly  made,  take  a  Veffel  that  has 
been  varnifh’d  with  the  fineft  Varnifh,  called  Ifouan 
kouang  tfi  ;  having  wetted  the  ends  of  the  feveral 
pieces  of  Ink  rub  them  upon  the  varnifh’d  V effel  $ 
when  the  Proofs  are  dry  hold  the  V effel  to  the  Sun5 
and  if  you  fee  that  the  Colour  of  the  Ink  is  intire» 
ly  like  that  of  the  Varnifh,  this  is  the  fineft  Ink  ; 
it  is  much  inferior  if  the  Black  is  of  a  bluifh  hue* 
but  if  it  is  afh-colour’d  it  is  the  worft  fort. 

2.  The  way  to  preferve  the  Ink  from  fpoiling  is  to 
keep  it  in  a  clofe  Box,  in  which  muft  be  put  forme 
perfedlly  ripe  Mugwort  ;  but  above  all  it  muft  never 
be  expos’d  to  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  for  it  will  make  it 
crack  and  fall  in  pieces. 

3.  They  fometimes  keep  in  a  Clofet,  for  a  Curiofity, 
Sticks  of  Ink  finely  adorned  and  gilded  ;  and  if  any 
one  of  thefe  Sticks  happens  to  break  the  way  to  join 
the  two  Pieces  together,  fo  that  there  fhall  be  no  Marks 
of  its  being  broke,  is  as  follows  ;  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  Ink,  reduce  it  into  a  Pafte  upon  the  Marble, 
then  rub  the  broken  Pieces  with  it,  and  fqueeze  them 
together,  leaving  the  Stick  of  Ink  a  whole  Day 

Vol.  IL  F  f  without 
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without  touching  it,  when  you  will  find  it  as  whole 

and  fi  rm  as  ever. 

4.  Before  they  temper  the  Ink  upon  the  Marble,  in 
order  to  write  with  it,  the  Marble  muft  be  well 
wafh’d  that  nothing  of  the  Ink  us’d  the  Day  before 
may  remain  upon  it,  for  that  would  foul  the  Marble 
which  they  make  ufe  of,  and  the  frefh  Ink  -,  it  muft 
not  be  walk’d  either  with  hot  or  cold  Water,  but  with 
Water  which  has  been  boil’d  and  grown  cold  again: 
The  belt  and  the  moft  proper  Stones  for  preparing  the 
Ink  are  called  ¥ bu anche. 

5,  When  the  Ink  is  old  it  is  never  ufed  for  Wri¬ 
ting,  but  it  is  accounted  by  the  Chinefe  an  excellent 
Medicine  in  the  Bloody-Flux  and  in  the  Convulfions 
of  Children  ;  they  fay  that  by  its  Alkali,  which  na¬ 
turally  abforbs  acid  Humours,  it  fweetens  the  Acidi¬ 
ty  of  the  Blood  :  T lie  Dofe  for  grown  Perfons  is  two 
Drachms  in  Water  or  Wine. 

The  Chinefe  neither  wTrite  with  Pens  like  the  Euro - 
%/ 

peons,  nor  with  Canes  or  Reeds  like  the  Arabians , 
nor  with  a  Crayon  like  the  Siamefe ,  but  with  a  Pen¬ 
cil  made  of  the  Hair  of  fome  Animal,  efpecially  of 
Rabbets,  which  is  the  fofteil  :  When  they  write  they 
have  upon  the  Table  a  little  polifh’d  Marble,  made 
hollow  at  one  end  to  hold  Water  ;  they  dip  their  Ink 
in  it,  and  rub  it  upon  that  Part  of  the  Marble  which 
is  plain,  and  according  as  they  lean,  more  or  lefs  upon 
the  Ink  when  they  rub  it,  it  becomes  more  or  lefs 
black. 

When  they  write  they  do  not  hold  the  Pencil  ob¬ 
liquely  as  Painters  do,  but  perpendicularly,  as  if  they 
would  prick  the  Paper  ;  they  write  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  begin  like  the  Hebrews  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  fo  that  the  End  of  our  Books  is  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  theirs^ 

The  Students  delight  in  keeping  their  Marble,  Pen¬ 
cils,  and  Ink  very  neat5  and  plac’d  in  order  ;  they 

give 
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give  the  Pencil,  Paper,  Ink,  and  the  little  Marble, 
the  Name  of  Sfe'e  pao^  which  lignifies  the  four  pre¬ 
cious  things. 

There  are  in  China  a  prodigious  number  of  Books, 
becaufe  the  Art  of  Printing  has  been  known  among: 
them  time  out  o f  mind,  which  has  been  difcovered  in 
Europe  but  of  late  Years  ;  but  it  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Europe . 

As  our  Alphabet  confifts  but  of  a  few  Letters, 
which  by  different  Combinations  can  make  the  larged: 
Volumes,  there  is  no  need  of  calling  a  great  number 
of  Characters,  fince  thofe  which  were  ufed  for  the  lirll 
may  be  ufed  again  for  the  fécond  Sheet  :  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  number  of  Chinefe  Characters  being  almoft 
infinite,  it  is  impoffibie  to  call  fo  prodigious  a  num¬ 
ber,  and  if  they  were  made  the  greatell  part  would  be 
of  very  little  ufe. 

This  is  then  their  way  of  Printing  :  They  get  their 
Work  tranfcribed  by  a  good  Writer  upon  a  line,  thin 
and  tranfparent  Paper  ;  the  In  graver  palles  every  Sheet 
upon  a  Plate  of  Apple  or  Pear-tree  Wood,  or  of  any 
other  if  it  is  but  hard  and  fmooth,  and  with  a  Graver 
follows  the  Traces,  and  carves  out  the  Characters 
by  cutting  down  the  reft  of  the  Wood  ;  fo  he  makes 
as  many  different  Plates  as  there  are  Pages  to  print, 
working  off  as  many  Copies  as  are  required,  and  at 
any  time  more  may  be  work’d  off'  without  compa¬ 
ring  anew  ;  there  is  not  much  time  loft  in  correcting 
the  Proofs,  fince  as  the  Graver  works  from  the  Copy, 
or  Original  of  the  Author,  he  cannot  poffibly  make 
any  Errors  if  the  Copy  itfelf  is  right. 

This  manner  of  Printing  is  convenient,  becaufe  they 
print  the  Sheets  as  they  fell  them,  and  do  not  run  the 
Rifque,  as  in  Europe ,  of  felling  but  half  the  Copies. 
Moreover,  after  having  taken  30000  or  40000  Copies, 
they  can  eafily  retouch  the  Plates,  and  make  them 
ferve  for  many  more  Impreffions. 

*  F  f  2  They 
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They  can  print  Books  in  all  forts  of  Languages  as 
well  as  the  Chinefe  :  The  Beauty  of  the  Character  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  Hand  of  the  Copyift  ;  the  Skill  of 
the  Engravers  is  fo  great  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  that  which  is  Printed  from  the  Written  Copy, 
fo  that  the  ImprefTion  is  good  or  had,  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  Writer  employ’d  ;  this  muft  be 
underftood  of  our  European  Characters,  which  are  in- 
grav’d  and  printed  by  the  Chinefe  ;  as  for  the  Chinefe 
Characters,  which  are  engrav’d,  the  Engraver  often 
corrects  the  DefeCts  of  the  Writer. 

Neverthelefs  the  Chinefe  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
Manner  of  Printing  in  Europe  ;  they  have  moveable 
Characters  like  ours,  the  only  difference  is  that  ours 
are  of  Metal,  and  theirs  of  Wood  :  It  is  with  thefe 
that  they  amend  every  three  Months  the  State  of  China , 
which  is  printed  at  Peking  :  They  fay  that  at  IS  an 
king  and  Sou  tcheou  they  print  in  this  manner  fome 
little  Books,  as  neatly  and  as  well  as  thofe  which  are 
engrav’d  by  the  beft  Hands  :  This  is  credible  becaufe 
If  only  requires  a  little  more  Pains  and  Care. 

In  urgent  Affairs,  as  when  an  Order  comes  frcm 
Court  which  contains  many  Articles,  and  which  muft 
be  printed  in  one  Night,  they  have  another  Method 
oi  Engraving  :  They  cover  a  Plate  with  yellow  Wax, 
and  trace  out  the  Characters  with  a  furprizing  quick- 
nefs. 

They  ufe  no  Prefs  as  we  do  ;  the  Plates  which  are 
made  of  Wood,  and  the  Paper  which  has  not  beep 
dipt  in  Allum,  would  not  bear  it  ;  but  when  once  the 
Plates  are  engrav’d*  the  Paper  cut,  and  the  Ink  in 
readinefs,  one  Man  with  his  Brufh,  and  without  fa¬ 
tiguing  himfelf,  may  work  every  Day  near  ten  thou- 
land  Sheets. 

The  Plate  which  is  ufed  muft  be  fet  level  and  firm  ; 
they  have  two  Brufhes,  one  harder  than  the  other, 
which  are  to  be  held  in  the  Hand,  and  which  may  be 
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ufed  at  both  ends  of  the  Handles  ;  they  dip  one  a 
little  in  the  Ink,  and  rub  the  Plate  with  it,  but  fo 
that  it  may  not  be  too  much  nor  too  little  moift’ned  ; 
if  it  was  too  much  the  Letters  would  be  blotch’d  ;  if 
too  little  the  Characters  would  not  print  :  When  the 
Plate  is  once  in  order  they  can  print  three  or  four 
Sheets  without  dipping  the  Brufh  in  the  Ink. 

The  other  Brulh  mult  pafs  gently  over  the  Paper, 
prefling  it  down  a  little  that  it  may  take  up  the  Ink  ; 
this  is  eafily  done,  becaufe  not  being  dipt  in  Allum 
it  quickly  imbibes  it:  You  muft  pafs  the  Brufh  oyer 
the  Sheet  more  or  fewer  times,  and  prefs  upon  it  ac¬ 
cording  as  there  is  more  or  lefs  Ink  upon  the  Plate  : 
This  Brufh  mull  be  oblong  and  fo  ft.  . 

The  Ink  which  they  ule  for  Printing  is  a  Liquid, 
and  is  much  more  ready  than  that  which  is  fold  in 
Sticks  :  It  is  made  of  Lampblack  well  beaten,  and 
expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  then  fifted  through  a  Sieve  ; 
the  finer  it  is  the  better  ;  it  muft  be  tempered  with 
Aqua  vit  ce  till  it  comes  to  the  confidence  of  Size,  or 
of  a  thick  Pafte  ;  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  Lamp^ 
black  may  not  clod. 

After  this  it  muft  be  mixed  with  Water  till  it  comes 
to  a  proper  Confidence,  neither  too  thick  nor  too 
thin.  Laftly  to  hinder  it  from  flicking  to  the  Fin¬ 
gers  they  add  a  little  Glue,  of  that  fort  I  believe 
which  the  Joyners  ufe,  melting  it  over  the  Fire,  and 
pouring  on  every  ten  Ounces  of  Ink  about  an  Ounce 
of  Glue,  which  they  mix  well  with  the  Lampblack 
and  Aqua  vita  before  they  are  tempered  with  the 
Water. 

They  print  but  on  one  fide,  becaufe  their  Paper  is 
thin  and  tranfparen t,  and  would  not  bear  a  double 
I m preflîon  without  confounding  the  Characters  -,  hence 
it  is  that  every  Leaf  of  the  Book  is  folded,  the  Fold 
being  at  the  Edge  of  the  Book,  and  the  Opening  at 
the  Back,  where  they  are  fown  together  *  fo  that  their 
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Books  are  cut  at  the  Back,  whereas  ours  are  cut  on 
the  Edges  ;  and  to  put  them  together  there  is  a  black 
Line  drawn  upon  the  Folds  of  the  Sheets,  which  di¬ 
rects  to  place  them  right,  as  the  Holes  made  by  the 
Points  in  our  printed  Sheets  diredt  the  Binder  how 
to  fold  them  that  the  Pages  may  anfwer  each  other. 

They  cover  their  Books  with  a  neat  fort  of  Pa'fte- 
board,  or  elfe  with  fine  Sattin,  or  flower’d  Silk,  which 
does  not  cofl:  much  ;  fome  Books  are  covered  with  red 
Brocade,  with  gold  and  filver  Flowers:  Though  this 
Method  of  Binding  is  much  inferior  to  our°,  it  is 
neverthelefs  neat  and  convenient. 


The  End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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